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Vor., III. An Introductory Diſcourſe on the Abuſe of the Talen? 
of Diſputation in Religion, preached at the Cathedral UHurch = 
Norwich, at the primary Viſitation of Lew1s, Lord Biſhop 
the Dioceſe, in 2784; publiſhed at the requeſt of the Clergy. 


Reſearches concerning Chronology, continued, being an Enquiry 
into the Duration of the probable Age in Aſiatic Heeg. rom 
the Commencement of the firſt Kingdom of Medes, to the End 


of that Empire at the Acceſſion of Cyrus, including about 300 


Years. 


Vor. IV. A Preface to the ath Volume, containing an 


Examination of Dr. Prieftley's Remarks on my Diſcourſe, 
Remarks in Vindication of Juſtin, Epiphanius, and other 


Chriſtian Fathers from the Miſtakes or Miſrepreſentations 


of modern metaphyfical Reformers of Chriſtianity, who ſtyle 
themſelves Unitarians ; ſhewing, that there never exiſted during 
the firſt two Centuries, any Sect among the Chriſtians, who 


confidered the Meſſiah or Chriſt as being mere man, not even 


among the Jews ; but on the Contrary, that all Chriſtians be- 
lieved, that Divinity was united with Humanity in Jeſus, either 
at his Incarnation or Baptiſm : ſo that Unitarianiſm cannot have 
been original Chriſtianity, but a later Invention. 


So LD By B. WHITE, FTE ETS HA r. 


Where may be had any fingle Number of the firſt Twa 
Volumes, and thoſe, who have purchaſed the above Intro- 
ductory Diſconrſe, may have the Remainder of this Number 
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LEAST EXPECTED, WHO STYLE THEMSELVES 
RATIONAL CHRISTIANS, AND FREE 


ENQUIRERS arrex TRUTH, 
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P. 17, line 2. in note, for in what follows the laſt 
ſentence above quoted, . near the beginning of his 
account of the Ebionites. | | 
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DISCOURSE 


ON THE 
ABUSE OF THE TALENT 


* 


DISPUTATION 3 in RELIGION, 
S Particularly as practiced by 
Dr. PRIESTLY, Mr. GIBBON, 


5 ä 5 
And others of the modern Sect of Philoſophic Chriſtians, 


Preached in the CAr¹⁰A Crunch, Noxwick, 
at the primary Viſitation of the Right 
Reverend Lewis Lord Biſhop of the 
Dioceſe, on June 23, 1784. 
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Firſt Ppiftle to Truoray, 4. V. 


The end of the Commandment is Charity, 
cut of à pure heart, and of a good con- 
Science and faith 2 29 from. which 
ſome having ſwerved, have turned a ſide 
unto vain j anglinę. mifGA 


NEED not mention to this intelligent-and 
learned audience, that Charity, in the ex- 
tenſive ſenſe wherein the ſacred. writers. uſe 
the word, includes the practice of all the ſocial 
duties of men to each other, not only as 
men, but as rational men, improved by civil 
and religious inſtitutions, in order to render 
them more friendly fellow - creatures, and 
more virtuous fellow-chriſtians: Now this 
better inſtruction of men in the whole circle 
of their practical duties, it was the very end 
and aim of the revealed commandment by 
Chriſt to promote, as St. Paul here in the 
text reminds us The end of the command- 
ment (ſays he) is charity; and then he im- 
mediately proceeds to point out ſome of 
thoſe chief qualifications of the mind and 
heart, which if they accompany our en- 

Vor. III. B deavours 


{7 


1 


deavours aſter the end of the chriſtian com- 
mandment, will affiſt us in our ſpeculations 


as well as practite, and thereby give ta our 
acquiſitions the ſummit of perfection. Of 


theſe qualifications he mentions. three, 
namely, © That our motives and endeavours. 


ſhould Proceed out of a pure heart, and a 

conſcience, and a faith unfeigned ;” or 
in other words, That ft of all the intentions 
of men ſhould-be fincerely directed to this 
object of promoting the end of the Chriſtian 
Commandment, and not be perverted either 
by any views of ſelf-intereſt or by any con- 


ceited notions of knowledge,” but proceed as 


out of ' a pure and upright heart: Secondly 
that the exertion of the faculties of men ſhould 
correſpond with their intentions, that both 
the words of their lips and of their pens, as 
well as the'works of their hands, ſhould be 
conſcientiouſty*gvided" by the purity of their 
intentions: and alfo thirdly that both of thoſe 
preceding qualifications ſhould be directed by 
à clear conviction of their heads and under- 
ſanding. The propriety of this admonition 
is evident; for purity of intention is not of 
itſelf a ſufficient guide to action; becauſe 


men may mean well, yet through indiſcre- 


tion or ignorance may nevertheleſs act ill; 
therefore St. Paul adds in the text as a third 
and concluſive qualification, neceſſary to give 
„ „ 5 inn * , force 


/ 


1 


ts 3 
force and effect to the former two, that 
Chriſtians ſhould have a faith unfeigned, 
that is, a clear conviction of their under- 
ſtanding and of their rational powers con- 
cerning the nature and excellence of the Chriſ- 
tian ſpeculative doctrine as well as practical 
commandment, ſo far at leaſt as they tend to 
romote thoſe duties of men, comprehended 
under the word- charity, Faith, belief and 
rational conviction are only different degrees 
of the ſame operations of the mind and in- 
tellectual faculties, founded on ſuch com- 
petent evidence, as men are able to obtain 
in every caſe, ſuch as they are generally 
Roden by in life, and ſuch as is ſuitable to 
the nature of a revealed religion: this then 
is plainly a third neceffary qualification to 
promote the end of the Chriſtian Com- 
mandment*, Where any of theſe three 
qualifications are wanting in a Chriſtian 
teacher or writer; where the intention of 


the 
* T underſtand the Greek word Il:91:s as i 
le. 


per ſuaſion or conviction of any kind, and not as 

to the more limited ſenſe of Faith: it is indeed generally, 
if not always, rendered by Faith in our tranſlation; but 
this ſenſe, I apprehend, was adopted by our tranſlators 
chiefly, becauſe they found Fides in the Latin vulgate : 
but neither the Latin nor Engliſh word ſeem ſufficient] 
to expreſs the extenſive meaning of the Greek word. 
Conviction is that approbation of the mind ariſing from 


the fulleſt evidence, which it is poſſible for human rea- 
| B 2 ſon 
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the heart is not pure and fincere in its ſearch 
after truth; where the reaſoning of the 


| | . tongue 


ſon to receive, ſuch as ſenſible evidence by the eyes or ears, 
or by ſelf-evident truths, or ſuch demonſtrative conclu- 
fions as are deduced from ſelf-evident truths in conjunc- 
tion with ſenſible ones, as in mathematics, and ſuch 
ſciences as are connected with them, i. e. aſtromony, 
&c. ; which evidence is by all conſidered to be certain 

and indubitable. Perſuaſion ariſes from the next de 
of evidence to that producing conviction; and is derived 
from very probable proofs only, ſuch as in oratory, hiſtory 
and in thoſe ſciences, which the ancients called - 
X40Tixai, wherein we can only approximate to truth, 
and indeed in moſt of the concerns of life, Faith is 
both in popular language and alſo by Mr. Lock con- 
| Hidered as the approbation, which the mind gives, not 
to truths of which it is capable to judge itſelf, but 
which it acquieſces in upon the credit and truſt it has 
in ſome other perſon's evidence and knowledge. But 
there are no ſuch diſtinctions to be made concerning the 
greek word II/ 1e, this equally and indifferently means 
every one of theſe kinds of approbation or perſuaſion ; 
and not only every kind of conviction itſelf, but alſo 
ſtill farther every kind of proof or evidence, which pro- 
duces that conviction. A Quintilian ſhews, that 
it was uſed to ſignify every kind of evidence, which 
could be produced before a court of juſtice. - Axe 
demonſtratio) eſt evidens probatio—per ea quæ certa 
unt, fidem dubiis afferens, neque enim eerta incertis 
declarantur: hæc omnia generaliter T1o]415 appellant; 
quod etsi propria interpretatione dicere fidem poſſumus, 
apertius tamen probationem interpretabimur. 5. 10. 
Demoſthenes uſes lu etre“, fidem dare, jurare 
to ſignify oaths, which are reckoned among the ſtrongeſt 
kinds of evidence: and Ariſtotle employs vues to 
mean proofs even of an aſtronomie kind by ocular ob- 
: | ſervations 


(5) 


tongue and pen is not conſcientiouſly guided 

by ſuch a purity of intention ; or where both 
of them are not directed by a clear convic · 
tion of one's own head; the neceſſary con- 
ſequence muſt be, that inſtead of convincing 
others to their edification, a man will himſelf 
ſwerve from the end of the Chriſtian com- 
mandment, and be turned afide unto vain 
Jangling and uninſtructive diſputation; which 
tend only to pervert the cauſe of truth, and 
to perplex both himſelf and all others. 


The juſtneſs of this admonition of St, Paul 


concerning the neceſſity of theſe three quali- 


fications in the text to guard againſt the 


abuſe of the talent of diſputation, chriſtianity 


ſervations (de Calo. 2. 12.) Quintilian, we ſee thou ght 
Fides of too limited a ſenſe to expreſs Tio];5, wh 

then ſhould it be down in Scripture to the ſtill 
more limited ſenſe of faith, without including all kinds 


of perſuaſion or conviction ? I fear, that both un | 


- believers and enthuſiaſts have drawn unwarrantable 
concluſions from the very reſtrained ſenſe of our word 
faith for while unbelievers on the one hand have con, 
tended hence, that the evidence of Chriſtianity depends 
on implicit faith, not on argument or rational conviction: 
Enthuſiaſts on the other hand have equally contended, 
that a chriſtian is able to atone for the badneſs of his 
actions by the ſtrength of his faith, as if they thought 
themſelves entitled to the moſt merit in believing, 
wherever they found the leaſt evidence and conviction: 
otherwiſe one cannot well conceive what merit th 7 
can claim from believing, where the evidence of itſel 
if fairly conſidered, cannot fail to produce conviction. 


has 


* 


61 


has had repeated cauſe to acknowledge in all 
ages from its beginning: It has ſuſtained a 
variety of attacks from different quarters, 
which through want of ſome one or all of 
theſe. three advantages in its adverſaries, 
have been attended with no better ſucceſs, 
than to convince the intelligent part of man- 
kind, that though truth may + miſrepre- 
ſented, yet it cannot be altogether ſubverted 
by the perverſe diſputings of men, which 
the Apoſtle here ſtyles vain jangling. To 
' enumerate the different and oppoſite con- 
duct of the ſeveral adverfaries of chriſtia- 
nity in different ages would require too 
much time; it is ſufficient to obſerve in 
general, that having in the beginning of the 
preſent century been beaten out of all their 
pretences for abſolute unbelief concerning 
the origin, nature and utility of the Chriſtian 
Revelation, they ſeem now deſirous, at the 
clofe of this memorable century, to adopt a 
kind of compromiſe with chriſtianity ; for 
they now affect to ſtyle themſelves rational 
chriſtians and philoſophers: that is, they 
etend to retain ſome parts of the Chriſtian 
Revelation, ſuch as they judge moſt proper; 
but to reject other parts of it; and thus they 
would form ſome new and peculiar Chriſtian 
ſyſtem of their own, differing however ac- 
cording to each man's own philoſophic fancy. 
b | Juſt 


(#) 


' Juſt as the EleQic ſect of philoſophers in 
rophane times adhered altogether to no one 

1 ſect, but ſelected ſome of their 
tenets out of one ſect, and ſome out of 
another, and thus formed a motley and in- 
coherent mixture out of all: or juſt. as the 
moſt antient Chriſtian ſect, called the 
Gnoſtics, intermixed Chriſtian and Heathen 
opinions together; ſo in like manner our 
modern ſect of rational Chriſtian, Philoſo- 
hers purſue a ſimilar plan, but with juſt as 
finle 287 and this becauſe they daily 
prove themſelves to want ſome one or all of 
thoſe, three qualifications mentioned in the 
text, either 2 pure intention of the heart ta 
ſearch out truth in their ſpeculations; or elſe 
a conſcientious adlerencè to the reality of facts 
and to the right ſenſe of words to which they 
refer; or elſe a clear canvictian of their own 
underſtanding concerning the origin and pro- 
greſs of chriſtianity, the nature of its ſpecu- 
—. 5 doctrine or its practical tendency to 
promote the end of the revealed command- 
ment. Hence accordingly this lateſt glaſs of 
philoſophic, Chriſtians, is found to end in no 
more convincing and certain concluſions than 
the many others, who have gone before 
them, under the different names of Arians, 
Sabellians and ſuch like: in which lateſt phi» 
ſophic claſs Dr, Prieſtly has rendered him- 
ſelf the moſt conſpicuous in his Hiſtory of the 
thr: Fa Corruptions 
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Corruptions of Chriſtianity. But as this re. 
vived plan of the ancient Gnoſtics, in re- 
jecting or admitting juſt as much and no 
more of the orthodox Chriſtian tenets, than 
ſhall fuit each man's own ſpeculative opi- 
nion, could not be recommended to the pub- 
lic except by the aid of miſrepreſentation ; 
ſo accordingly we find, that our modern 
philoſophers have dealt as largely in this way 
as that more antient Gnoſtic ſect, at the be- 
ginning of Chriſtianity : the antient ſectaries, 
we are informed by Euſebius, altered and 
corrupted the words of Scripture in order to 
make them ſuit with their own opinions * ; 
and the modern philoſophic ſe& do'much 
the ſame thing; for they alter the obvious 
ſenſe of ſcriptural words, in order to make 
them favour their own conceptions. Some 
portion of genius however is neceſſary to 
render even miſrepreſentation itſelf plaufible; 


accordingly this claſs of writers is found 
powerful enough in the faculty of perplexing 
a cauſe, in the art of words and the talent 
of diſputation ; the produce of which 'med- 
ley of ability and infirmity has too often a 
very impoſing appearance in ite favor with 
thoſe readers, whoſe own inattention has 


diſabled them from diſcerning the wide diffe- 


rence, between the talent of ſeparating 


* Hiſt. Eccl. 5, c. ult. 
; truth 


. 
truth from falſehood, and that of confound- 
ing both together. The inveſtigation of 
truth is a ſlow paced labour of patience, 
which gains its object only by degrees; but 


the art of confuſion proves moſt ſucceſsful, 


when like a ruſhing muddy torrent, it can 
level all diſtinctions and boundaries in a 


moment; and of courſe by thus diſdaining 


all confinement, it cannot but often turn 
afide from thoſe three qualific atiuns neceſſary 
ta be attended to by a teacher of mankind, 
the intention of the mind, the truth of one's 
aſſertions and facts, and a clear conviction 
of the head concerning the neceſſary con- 
cluſions reſulting from any argument. Let 
this abuſe of the art of language and rea- 
ſoning, though a misfortune, is a misfortune 
incident to human nature only in common 
with the abuſe of all other bleſſings of our 
exiſtence; birth and wealth and ſtrength, 
commerce and government, power and 
liberty, all ſocial and all liberal arts are 
liable to the ſame abuſes; and by the poſeſ- 
ſors of them ſwerving from propriety in the 
application, they may be diverted from the 
beneficial ends — by ſuch human ad- 
vantages. This misfortune ariſes from the 
frailty of our nature, ſo that the very ſame 


means, the ſame art of words and perſua- 


ſion, by which Chriſtianity was at firſt 
Vor. III. C preached 
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preached and eſtabliſhed, may be now em · 
ployed to perplex and undermine it: but 
intelligent men will diſcern the difference 
between the right uſe and the abuſe of any 
human qualification; to define exactly the 
limits between the two is impoſſible, yet 
there will generally be ſome inherent ſtrong 
marks, whereby they may be known; by 
their fruits ye ſhall know them,” 
Wich reſpet indeed to the intention of the 
heart, this by being latent within, is the moſt 
difficult to diſcover, as well as the moſt diſ- 
agreeable to diſplay to others; yet even this 
will in ſome degree be manifeſted of itſelf 
by its effects, juſt as an intent in law is 
manifeſted by the overt acts which follow it. 
Hence therefore wherever we meet with 
continual miſrepreſentations in any writer, 
and theſe all leaning the ſame way, all in 
favour of a man's own cauſe, how can any 
one fail being tempted to conclude, that 
theſe muſt have been intended. and not be 
the effects of mere over- ſight and accident? 
The ſame again when every fact or teſti- 
mony is omitted, which makes againſt a 
writer, and thoſe only produced which are 
favourable to him; or when we often meet 
with a more than ordinary inſolidity of rea- 
foning in thoſe ſame perſons, who on other 
occaſions reaſon with juſtnefs and accuracy; 


In 


| 


1 


in ſuch caſes candor muſt arreſt its fa vour- 
able judgment of a man's intention, and even 
Chriſtian charity itſelf, which teaches us to 
Hope all things and to believe all things in 
favour of others, muſt then, I fear, —1 
ſhort at hope, without advancing to belief. 
80 alſo, in regard to the ſecond article of a 
Conſcientious exertion of one's faculties, had 
thoſe writers in every age, who have turned 
their philoſophic enquiries to the nature of 
the Chriſtian doctrine concerning the deity, 
had they kept in view as they ovght; the 
admonitions of St, Paul in the text, they 
would not have abuſed, as they too often 
have, the gracious: gifts of God, by turning 
the arts of language and reaſoning into mere 
arts of | perplexed diſputation and vain 
jangling. Thus for inftanve among the 
many philoſophic diſputants, who have fuc- 
ceeded each other ſince the commencement 
of Chriſtianity, two of the moſt conſpicuous 
claſſes (as I ſaid before) are thoſe of the 
ancient Gnoſtics, and our modern rational 
Chriſtian: Philoſophers, whom I may call a 
modern fe& of Gnoſtics; for they have both 
affected the ſame ſtyle and title in pretend- 
ing, that they alone of all men deſerve the 
name of clear fighted {earned men. That 
ancient ſect of Gnoſtics, being ſtruck with 
admiration at the rational notions concet ning 
e 2 the 
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7 
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theDeityinthe Chriſtian Religion, as well as its | 


ſolid morality (both which have indeed been 


the admiration of every infidel ever fince) 
yet being deluded by a conceited opinion 
concerning their deep learning and philo- 


ſophy, they pretended, that the orthodox 
Chriſtian doctrine concerning the divinity of 


Chriſt was not ſufficiently ſublime; they 
undertook therefore to amend and improve 
it by the addition of philoſophic opinions of 


their own, in order to render it more com- 
plex and remote from all vulgar notions, 
and more ſuitable (they thought) to a merely 


ſpeculative turn of mind. Our modern 


Gnoſtics have manifeſted a fimilar inclination 
to alter and amend the orthodox tenets of 
Chriſtianity, eſpecially with reſpect to the 
divinity of Chriſt; and from a ſimilar mo- 


tive, a pretence of correcting vulgar notions, 


in order to render them more conformable 
to their own ſpeculative refinements, rather 


than to any greater practical uſe, but which 


they dignify however with the title of ratio- 
nal and philoſophic improvements: while in 


fact the pretended corrections by both ſects 


amount to nathing better than doubtful con- 
jectures of their own, in oppoſition to the plain 
evidence of words and facts in ſcripture, ac- 
cording to the beſt critical interpretation of the 
Greek language now within aur power; a 0 

a xy 


this confirmed by its bein . rage to tho 
ſenſe, which nid. we find) put upon the 
ſame ſeriptural phraſes, while Greek was a 
living language. In one point however the 
ancient and modern ſects have differed, 
although they agree in \> many others: they 
differ in this, that the ancient Gnoſtics en- 
dcavoured to enoble the dignity of the Chriſt 
in a manner, they thought, more conſiſtent 
with divinity than among — orthodox them- 
ſelves; whereas our modern Gnoſtics of the 
preſent times take the oppoſe road, and ſcek 
to abaſe the perſon of Chriſt,” to deprire him 
of all divinity and reduce him to a mere mor- 
tal man. Now for confirmation of this their 
opinion concerning the mere humanity of 
Chriſt, the latter pretend to appeal, not 
merely to tne words of Scripture, but alſo to 
the belief of that ancient ſect of Gnoſtics and 
other: Chriſtian ſectaries of the firſt ages; 
than which a more ill · founded miſrepreſen- 
tation was never attempted to be offered to 
the public: for, as 1 obſerved before, the 
ancient Gnoſtics and other ſes ſought to 
exalt the divinity of the pre: exiſtent Chriſt 
higher than any others, and neither they, 
nor in fact any one Chriſtian ſect whatever | 
of the firſt ages, ever held any ſuch opinion 
as the mere humanity of Chriſt; I mean in 
that * in which it is underſtood by our 
modern 


„ 
modern Gnoſtic-Philoſophers, that is, as if 


humanity extended throughout the whole 


life of Jefus, from his incarnation to his 

paſſion, What the Gnoſtics held was this; 
they ſought to exalt the dignity of the Chriſt ; 
and they conceived it to be an abaſement of 
that dignity, for the pre- exiſtent divine Chriſt 


to be incarnate and horn like man; therefore 


they pretended, that Jeſus was indeed mere 
man from his incarnation to his baptiſm ; but 
at that time by the deſcent of the Holy 
Spirit of God, an union was formed between 
thepre-exiſtent divinity of the Chriſt or Savior 
and the humanity of Jeſus ; which was diſ- 
ſolved again, as they ſuppoſed, and for 
a fimilar reaſon before his paſſion. The 
very ſame likewiſe were the notions of every 
ather antient Chriſtian ſea, which in any 
reſpect whatever held the mere humanity of 
Jeſus ; namely that this ſeparate humanity 
continued only for a time, that is, until his 
baptiſm and no longer; and there is no 
ſufficient proof extant in any author what- 
ever, that the Nazarenes,or Ebionites differed 
in this reſpe& from the other Chriſtian ſects, 
as may be eaſily proved to the ſatisfaction of 
any impartial man; nay indeed it is ex- 
preſſly pointed out by Epiphanius, that the 
opinion held by theſe ſets concerning the hu- 
manity of Jeſus was either nearly or —_— 
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the ſame with that of the Gnoſtics. If this 
fact be true, then it is plain, that all theſe 2 
ſects differed from the orthodox chiefly with 
reſpe& to the time, when the union of diyi- 
nity and humanity took place, not with re- 
ſpect to the fact itſelt and the univerſal belief 
of the reality of ſuch an union, as well 
among the Chriſtian ſectaries as the ortho- 
dox ; the latter conceiving, this union to take 
place at the incarnation, the Gnoftics and 
other ſets not until the baptiſm of Jeſus.® 
Notwithſtanding this our philoſophic Chriſ- 
tians have not ſcrupled to affirm and have 
repeatedly 


I uſe Orthodox in oppoſition only to ſefary, and do 
not mean the particular tenets of any preſent eſtabliſhed 
Church. The evidence on which the above aſſertions are 
made will be collected more at large in the 4th vol. of 
Critical Obſervations on books antient and modern, fold by 
B. White, Fleet-ftreet. At preſent it may be ſufficient to 
obſerve, that with reſpect to the Gnoſties it is proved 
by almoſt ay e in Ireneus, that they held the 
divine pre-exiſtence of the Chriſt and Saviour and his 
union with Jeſus at Baptiſm : that the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites held nearly the ſame tenets will be plain from 
the following paſlages in Epiphanius, Nazarzos Ebion 
proxime — ar eadem que cum illis dogmata tenuit; 
quod horrendum monſtrum et multiplex rurſus 
ad exitium humani generis erupit : licet ex illorum dici- 

plina prodierit, nonnulla tamen, preter-quam ab illis do- 
ceantur aſſeruit, &c. In giving an abſtract of the contents 8 
of the Goſpel uſed by the Ebionites, he ſays it contained 
to this effect Cum aſcendiſſet ( Jeſus) ex aqua, aperti 
funt cœli et vidit ſpiritum dei ſanctum columbæ ſpecie 
deſcendentis et intrantis in ſeſe, et vox reddita de cœlo 
dicens, 
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. dictns,, Tu es filius menus dilectus, in te mibi complacui, 
etiterum, Ego hodie genui te e onuepo yeyemue 32] — 
nunc ad inchoatam'de Ebionitis narrationem regredior— 
Jeſu, ut diximus, merum hominem exſtitiſſe putant, in 
eoque reſedifle Chriſtum, qui columbz ſpecie fit 
illapſus, cum eoque conjunctus [ey edel TipioTepas xaTH 
BeBnxora nai ovrapderre ate] id quod aliis inſuper Hære- 
ticis placuiſſe reperio. Ita Naum ex utriuſque parentis 
ine prognatum ipſum deveniſſe Chriſtum. Rurſum 
vero negant ipſum eſſe hominem ex reſponſo ſalvatoris 
Hi ſunt fratres mei et mater mea, qui faciunt volunta- 
tem Patris mei. Hinc ille præſtigiis inſtructus Ebion 
varias ſe in effigies deformat, ut eſſe monſtrum quoddam 
appareat ſicut ab initio dictum eſt, By Epiphanius's 
giving at the beginning the ſame name of monſtrum to 
thoſe tenets, which Ebion held in common with the - 
Nazarenes, it ſhould ſeem, that the union of the pre- 
exiſtent Chriſt with Jeſus at his baptiſm was one of 
thoſe which were common to both ſects; he thus goes 
on. Duos a Deo conſtitutos aſſerunt Chriſtum et Dia- 
bolum; Jeſum vero electum fuiſſe, itaque dei filium 
in Electione appellatum, quia Chriſtus in eum delapſus 
eſt columbæ figura, Negant vero a deo patre ipſum fuiſſe 
genitum ſed creatum [ gaozover yiyernicors anc 
err] ſicut unum ex Archangelis, majorem autem illis 
exiſtentem, et dominantem . ſuper Angelos et 
omnia a creatore formata———Qui Ebionite vocati 
ſunt, ſecus ac Ebion ipſe, neſcio guam in ccelo virtutem 
ex Deo obtinuiſſe Filium aflerunt. De Heres. Now 
let readers determine as they pleaſe concerning the de- 
gree of divinity, which Ebion attributed to the Chriſt 
either before or after the union with Jeſus at baptiſm ; 
yet thus much is clear, that he did not conſider Jeſus 
as being mere man any longer than his baptiſm : and 
there is no reaſon to think, that this was not likewiſe 
the tenet of the Nazarenes. Another article alſo appears 
ually clear from Epiphanius, namely that the later Ebio- 
nites after Elxai went ſtill farther, and maintained, that 
Jeſus was born mere man of Mary only; for that the 
Chriſt had deſcended and become united with Adam __ 
ſev 


1 


repeatedly exerted their pens to maintain, 
that not only the firſt Chriſtian ſectaries diſ- 


believed in the divinity of Jeſus, but alſo even 
the greater part of the primitive Chriſtians 


themſelves; and hence they have ſought oc- 
cafion to accule orthodox teachers as cor- 


ruptors of Chriſtianity,” If we could ſuppoſe, 


that they knew they were aſſerting a fact, 


which was not true, and that they purpoſely 


ſeveral others, and by means of the holy ſpirit of God 


with Jeſus alſo at his incarnation, às is related in what fol- 
lows the laſt ſentence above quoted, and is confirmed by 


the account of the Ebionites in Euſebius. As to Arte- 


* 


mon, Theodotus, Beryllus, Photinus and thoſe called 


by Epiphanius Alogi in general, they were all followers 
of the Gnoſtics and Ebionities with ſome variations, 


in metaphyſical expreſſions at leaſt, more perhaps than 


in ſubſtance, and we find the ſame tenet of an union of 


the Chriſt with Jeſus pervading them all. Epiphaniug 


begins his account of 'Theodotus, by ſaying that he was 
a ; 


oot [aroorerua] from the here the Alogi: for 
which reaſon he enters but little into his opinions, hav- 
before often ſtated the common opinions of all thoſe 


in 
ſets, But in the extracts from the doctrine of Theo- 


dotus made by Clemens of Alexandria and publiſhed 
along with that author, we there find clearly, that 


| Theodotus alſo held the pre-exiſtence of the Chriſt and 
his union with Jeſus at Baptiſm, like the others : and - 


— 


indeed all, who held this doctrine, of neceſſity ſuppoſed 


the Chriſt to be divinein ſome degree or other both before 


the baptiſm and after; ſo that the modern opinion con- 
cerning the humanity of Jeſus through life, has not the 
leaſt countenance in its favour from the tenets of .any 


one of the antient ſectaries, how much leſs then from 


the antient orthodox Chriſtians ? - 1 
Vol. III. D miſre- 
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© miſrepreſented the evidence concerning it; 
this conduct would verify the importance 
of the Apoſtle's advice concerning the neceſ- 
fity of that ſecond qualification, of a conſcien- 
tious exertion of our facuities to preſerve our- 
ſelves free from diffimulation or conceal- 
ment, when not only the truth, but the 
Whole truth ought to be produced : and it 
would at the ſame time ſerve as an example, 
how often truth at the laſt comes out, and 
makes a juſt diſtinction between the uſe and 
abuſe of the talent of diſputation.” How- 
ever, I make no ſuch preſumption, and 
am fincerely convinced, that our philoſophic 
ſect had no knowledge of the above men- 
tioned circumſtance in the belief of the ancient 
ſectaries, viz. that they confined the huma- 
nity of Jeſus to the time of his exiſtence be- 
fore his baptiſm ; but they certainly ought 
to have knoun i 1 and alſo to have been very 
certain, that they knew every thing concern- 
ing the ſubjeR, I they proceeded ſuch 
lengths, ny to rank orthodox teachers among 
the corruptors of Chriſtianity. Although 


this error may have ariſen from a haſty 
znattention in thoſe who at firſt led 
it, vet it muſt be a leſs pardonable inat- 
tention in others to have adopted it without 
fufficient examination, as appears indeed but 
too PP both in this and many other in- 
ſtances; 


[ ( .19 ) 


ſtances; and leſs excuſeable ſtill if thoſe ex- 
amples of indiſcretion ſhould inducę future 
writers of the ſame claſs to overlook the 
miſtake on purpoſe, and thus all become 
alliſtants in ſome degree toward miſleading 
the public and turning perhaps many fro 
Chriſtian belief of any kind. 1 * * 
This miſtake then of theirs, proves the 
propriety of attending to the third qualifica- 
tion recommended by the Apoſtle, a very ex- 
tenſive knowledge of the head, and a clear 
conviction of the ener Fencangs ol men con- 
cerning all the ſpeculative doctrines as well as 
hiſtoric facts relative to Chriſtianity, before 
any of them be brought to public cenſure: 
it will alſo ſerve as a ſpecimen ho often b 
the abuſe of the talent of diſputation, TY 
and falſchood may be confounded together 
even by thoſe who do not intend it. For 
indeed what a ſuperſtructure of error have 
our philoſophic Chriſtians built upon that 
above mentioned - miſtake ef theirs as the 
foundation; the whole of which falls to the 
ground at once, ſo ſoon as the foundation is 
taken away, by rectifying their miſconcep- 
tion of that fingle fact concerning the huma- 
nity of Jeſus? If, for inſtance, they pretend 
to find any difficulty or matter of obj<Qtion 
againſt the belief of an union of divinity and 
humanity in the * of Jeſus; yet ad 
| "of do 
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do not in the leaſt remove the ſuppoſed 
difficulty by having recourſe to the creeds of 
the antient ſectaries, thoſe favourite, pure and 
Primitive Chriſtians: for they all believed inthe 
ſame union; and the difference of time when 
they ſuppoſed that union to take place, can- 
not poſſibly make the leaſt difference in a 
conception of the reality of the fact itſelf. 
Moreover, if it were actually true (as the. 
cContend) that a belief in the humanity of 
Jeſus had been as univerſal among the firſt 
Chriſtians as they pretend; yet if this alſo 
was reſtrained to the time before the baptifm 
of Jeſus, it can give no aſſiſtance to their 
on cauſe in maintaining the mere huma- 
nity of Jeſus after his baptiſm : nay on the 
contrary by its thus appearing, that the whole 
ide of belief among excommunicated ſecta- 
ries themſelves was in favour of the divinity 
of Jeſus after his "baptiſm; this becomes a 
certain proof, that no ſuch opinion as that of 
the mere humanity of Jeſus Tang the whole 
of his life, could have poſſibly prevailed 
among the orthodox Chriſtians of thoſe ages. 
And ſtill farther, if appeal to the antient 
ſectaries, concerning their ſuppoſed belief of 
the humanity of Jeſus after. his baptiſm, be 
brought forward by themſelves as a proof of 
the ſame belief among the orthodox, ſurely, 
they will not be ſo inconſiſtent, as now to 
Sk n change 
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change ſides, and (ſince we have proved that 
thoſe ſectaries believed in the divinity of Jeſus) 
refufe:to admit this as any proof of the be- 
liet of the moſt ancient Chriſtians in the ſame 
fact. How much inſolidity of reaſoning then 
and how many falſe concluſions have fol- 
lowed, through an indiſcreet abuſe of the 
talent of diſputation, from the miſconception 
of a ſingle fact; which requires nothing 
more to rectify it than to read Ireneus's 
account of the Gnoſtics, Epiphanius's Hiſtory 
of the Ebionites, and the extracts from 
Theodotus made by Clemens of Alexandria! 
If indeed any one ſhould, read only Auguſ- 
tin's Epitome of hereſies, he might at firſt 
be inclined to conclude, that ſeveral of the 
Chriſtian ſectaries maintained the humanity 
of Jeſus throughont.the whole of his life: hut 
it ſhould be conſidered, that Auguſtin's bre- 
vity, by contracting often times his account 
of a whole hereſy into a”: ſingle ſentence or 
two, neceſſarily led him to notice only ſome 
one ſtriking feature of each ſect, which diſtin- 
guiſhed it from the orthodox. It then a reader 
ſhall have recourſe to the above: mentioned 
other writers, who have treated of the tenets 
of thoſe ſectaries more in detail; he will find 

that the Gnoſtics, Nazarenes, Ebionites, 
Theodotians and all their followers down to 
Photinus, had no conception of ever extend- 


ing 


( 22 ) 
ing the mere humanity of Jeſus to any later 
period than his bapuſm : and that the ſame 
principle. pervaded them all, namely that of 
enobling, not abafing the dignity of the 
Chriſt; although indeed they modified it in 
ſeveral different ways, or at leaſt delivered 
their ſentiments in ſuch a different manner, 
that if they themſelves had formed no clear 
diſtinctiuns in ſenſe, yet at leaft they did 
diſtinguiſh in metaphyfical expreſſions. Now 
do. theſe examples afford any favourable 
ſpecimen ot the critical, hiſtorical, or argu- 
mentative attention of our moderns, or any 
good preſumption, that they. would be able 
do interpret the words of Scripture itſelf with 
greater accuracy, than they have diſplayed in 
theſe inſtances? or with more critical knows 
ledge of language than orthodox teachers, or 
becter than thoſe ancient Chriſtians them- 
felves, whoſe explanation of ſcriptural 
phraſes have been tranſmitted down to us, 
and were made at firſt while Greek was yet 
® living language? Upon the whole does the 
modern philoſophic ſect appear to have any 
reaſon to claim, that a clearer convictian 
of their heads and underſtanding 18 attached to 
the exertion of their own pens and faculties 
than among orthodox teachers? We may 
ſurely at the very worſt be able to ſay with 
the 
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the Poet Tliacos intra muros peccatur et 


extra, | | 

In truth I am inclined to think, that the 
policy of our modern Gnoſtics is preferable 
to their accuracy, to the conviction" of their 


own underſtandings, and to the force of their 


arguments againſt others. For they being 


willing to retain ſome parts of the Chriſtian 


Doctrine, while they reje& other parts; but 
being not willing to expoſe themſelves to the 
odium of preſumption in rejecting any por- 
tion of the Goſpel, and directly ſetting up 
their own philoſophic ſpeculation as being 
wiſer than Revelation itſelf; they could find 
no more ſpecious method to ſecure their own 
opinions from public cenſure, than by deny- 
ing the opinions of the orthodox to be con- 
tained in the words of ſcripture, or to have 
been believed in by the primitive Chriſtians: 
and they could find no better method to 
prove this, than by giving a different ſenſe 


| 


to the words of ſcripture from that in which 


they always have, and ought to be under- 
ſtood according to the moſt critical ſkill in 
the Greek language ; and alſo by greedily 


catching hold of the ſuppoſed ſtate of belief 


in the firſt Chriſtian ages, and among the 
firſt Chriſtian Sectaries as an argument in 
their favour. This may be political indeed, 
but is it not unjuſt to one's neighbour ? Is it 
| | _ candid 


< 44-) 
candid and impartial ? Is it conſiſtent with 
the end of the Chriſtian Commandment, or 
with ſincere enquirers aſter truth as they 

| profeſs themſelves to be ? or is it not rather 
the ſpecious refuge of ſuch, as manifeſt an in- 
tention to turn the art of reaſoning into a 
wilderneſs of gliſputation, in order to loſe 
truth in the midſt of it, inſtead of helping us 
to find it? whereby they become the better 
able to conceal their own-preſumption in at- 
tempting to reduce chriſtianity to a philoſo- 
phic ſyſtem, by fo puzzling and perplexing 
the cauſe, that ſuper ficial readers of modern 
times may not perhaps be'eafily able to find 
a right path through the labyrinth. But is this 
the part of men of real knowledge, who are 
to mend the underſtandings of us alll; and to 
mend Chriſtianity likewiſe ? whoſe profound 
ſpeculations profeſs to deal out Chriſtian 
truths never heard of in the firſt Chriſ- 
tian ages; and who boaſt of being able to 
give light to them, that now fit in darkneſs, 
in the ſhadow of death and religious corrup- 
tion. Alas, true philoſophy teaches a dif- 
ferent leſſon, and true philoſophy does indeed 
demand the reſpe& of all reaſonable men; 
but it no longer deſerves that name, than 
vile it purſues its proper object, that of leading 
us to more certain knowledge and wiſdom 
than we poſſeſſed before, and not merely of 


exchanging one doubtful truth for another: 
«4 when 
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when directed to its true object it will teach 
us, that in all our inveſtigations concerni 
the nature of the divine being and Chriſt 
man's reaſon is ſoon loſt in the immenſity of 
the ſubject, and muſt at laſt repoſe its deepeſt 
ſpeculations in the boſom of a rational humi- 
lity; it may therefore juſt as well begin with 
a Chriſtian humility, and this would have 
led towards candour and Juſtice to the 
Ghriſtian labours of others. For between 
Chriſtian and philoſophic humility there is this 
difference, that the Chriſtian begins his reli. 
. gious ſtudies with it; but with the ſame hu- 
mility the pride of the moſt ſublime philo- 
ſophy, if it proves to be indeed rational to 
the very laſt, muſt end; it muſt end with 
the ſame humble acknowledgement, that 
the nature as well as the ways of God are fo 
much above the underſtanding of man, that 
they can be nothing better learned from phi- 
loſphy than from what is written in the Re- 
velation of God himſelf. But to ſuppoſe, 
that this Revelation was never rightly un- 
derſtood even by thoſe who heard it from the 
mouths of the Apoſtles themſelves or their 
immediate ſucceſſors, is to ſuppoſe, that the 
divine ſpirit of truth, which promiſed to lead 
Chriſtians. into all truths, did its work ſo 
imperfectly, that it is reſerved for the ſpirit 
of modern philoſophy to ſet matters at rights 
Vor. III. E again: 
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again: which even if it could be ſuppoſed 
without ſhaking the whole authority of Reve- 
lation, yet at the ſame time it excuſes orthodox 
Chriſtian teachers for having retained thoſe 
original Chriſtian errors. Our modern Gnoſtics 
then might Juſt as well have aſſerted ex- 

Plicitly at once, that though for decency 
ſake they place thoſe errors to the ac- 
count of Chriſtian teachers, yet the defects, 
of which they complain, are defects in the 
original plan of Chriſtianity itſelf ; and which 
dur modern Apoſtles have undertaken to 

correct. But it was plainly the bufineſs of 
Chriſtian teachers only to preach that doc- 
trine moſt obviouſly taught by the words of 
the antient Goſpel; which was received as 
the true ſenſe I an in the firſt and pureſt 
Chriſtian ages, which may be even at preſent 


traced back to the earlieſt times in the - 


wriungs of Chriſtian authors ſtill extant, and 
which'is confirmed by hiſtory as well as by a 
critical ſkill in the Greek language: for the 
inveſtigation of the true doctrine of Chriſt is 
an-hiſtoric and critical rather than a philoſo- 
phic ſubje& of enquiry. It was the buſineſs of 
' Chriftian teachers only to make known what 
Chriſtianity actually was at its firſt publica- 
tion by Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; not to en- 
quire what may be now made of it accord- 
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ing to any man's opinion in order to ſuit his 
own particular taſte ; nor yet what our ra- 
tional Chriſtians may think it ought to have 
been, in cafe their philoſophic advice had been 
conſulted. Chriſtian teachers became the hiſ- 
torians of this revealed religion, and in order 
to diſcharge their truſt faithfully, they were 
forced to confine themſelves to the truth of 
facts, and to the ſenſe of phraſes, as they 
actually found them to have been underſtood 
by the earlieft Diſciples of Chriſt: had they 
taken upon themſelves to adulterate Chri 
tianity with opinions foreign to it; and as 
Philo-Judzus did in 'the Moſaic religion, to 
aſſimilate it to the Greek Philoſophy, fo that 
the Jews themſelves could no longer xnow 
their own religion, when exhibited in his 
- writings; Chriſtian teachers might in that 
caſe have been juſtly accuſed of — 
handled the word of God deceitfully; and 
our philoſophic ſect themſelves would have 
been the firſt to make the accuſation. If 
then there be any tenets, which philoſophers 
can reaſonably confider as errors ſtill inherent 
in reformed Chriſtianity, yet candor ought 
to acknowledge, that they are ſo interwoven. 
with the very body of it, or at leaſt aroſe in 
ſo early an age, that it was impoſſible for 
Chriſtian teachers to diftinguiſh them with 
certainty, much leſs to ſeperate them from 
E 2 original 
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original Chriſtianity, But even taking 
Chriſtian belief as it now is and has been, 


whether the good ends already produced by 


it and which it is daily producing more and 


more, would be promoted and not rather 
retarded by any new reformations derived 


from Philoſophical Theory, this is a matter 


too full of danger in practice to induce pru- 
dent men to try the event, and too full of 
doubt and difficulty even in ſpeculation to 
induce reaſonable men to attempt it. For who 
indeed can hope to collect ſuch a new Chriſt- 
ian ſyſtem out of the Goſpel, as ſhall be able 
to give better ſatisfaction to the different 
clafſes of men, if they do but attend to the 
fate of all the phileſophic. reformations of 
orthodoxy by the Arians and others fince the 
beginning of Chriſtianity ; none of which 
have long ſurvived their reſpective authors, 
or been received with ſatisfaction by poſte- 
rity? But thus much all men may ſee moſt 
clearly, that if any one ſhall compare the 
temper of modern times in war or peace, in 
the principles of commerce, ſociety or legiſla- 
tion, with the manners of the moſt civilized 


Ancients in prophane ages, they will appear 


to differ as much as two different climates, or 
as the roughneſs of winter differs from the 
mildneſs of ſummer : to what can this be aſ- 
cribed but to the benevolent influence of the 
Goſpel 
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Goſpel in its preſent ſtate with all itsinfirmi- 
ties; which has been now ſo long about our 
path and about our bed and ſo intermited in 
all our ways, in our thoughts and our inſti- 
tutions, that through the medium of religion 
it has by degrees brought men to the uſe of 
reaſon. Men of experience then and practice 
in the concerns of life will perhaps know 
where to ſtop, although ſpeculative phitoſo- 
phers ſhould not; and while they find them- 
ſelves ſo well at preſent, while they thus 
feel ſo many good effects, they will look 
back with comfort on that lamentation in 
Xenophon concerning the unruly wills of 
mankind in antient times. Alas now 
much more difficult is it to govern man than 
all other animals!” - New ſyſtems of Chriſt. 
ianity therefore will be probably left ro thoſe 
who dignify themſelves with the title of ra- 
tional Chriſtians; hut who at the ſame time 
prove themſelves to be inconſiſtent philoſo- 
phers, while they thus apply the ſpecula- 
tions of reaſon to the ſubject of divine truths, 
concerning which no man can poſſibly obtain 
any knowledge by the uſe and conviction of 
reaſon only without the information of Re- 
velation; and this was the very cauſe why 
the antient philoſophers in prophane times 
ran into ſo many extravagant notions upon 
the ſame ſubject: Can the Moderns hope to 
: do 


1 


do better in the preſent age of inconſiſtency, 
of viſionary — metaphyſical chi- 
canery and popular de luſion; which: may 
. produce as many bankrupts in 
bic — Chriſtianity, as we 
Aa ſee ed in commercial and poli- 
tical {; tions ? So long then as we confine 
ourſelves ſtrictly to cb the words and 
ſenſe of ſcripture, as they have been fixed 
by the doctrine received in the earlieſt ages, 
we cannot but be thus far right; and even if 
oy whole ſyſtem of | Chriſtianity. itſelf could 
EE. oved in the wrong, yet we ourſelves at 
cannot, who are only the faithful 
teachers of what the nature of that revealed 
law was at its-firſt propagation, and not the 
formers of it. In the execution alſo of this 
our taſk we are employed upon a ſubject, 
which happily is within the compaſs of hu- 
man underſtanding, that is in the inveſtiga- 
tion of the fact itſelf, what the doctrine of 
the revealed Goſpel was at its origin and 
whether it be contained in the words of 
ſeripture; the latter is to be learned from the 
Golpel- itſelf and a critical ſkill in the Greek 
language, the former from hiftory and the 
earlieſt Chriſtian writers ſtill extant: in theſe 
ints no man can fail to arrive at a ſufficient: 
conviction of his intellectual faculties, in caſe 


he does but make a conſcientious uſe of them; 
and 


LOT. 
and does not firſt haſtily take up new opinions, 
before he has duly examined them, and then 
_ mntentionally make all the teſtimonies of an- 
tient writers bend to his own erroneons pre- 
conceptions. We ſee therefore to what de- 
gree the conviftion of our under tanding can 
arrive on-'theſe ſubjects, that it is founded 
on the moſt rational principles of inveſtiga- 
tion concerning facts, and the teſtimony of 
revelation concerning truths, not upon phi- 
loſophic ſpeculations concerning the internal 
nature of thoſe truths reſpecting the Deity 
for indecd the things of heaven who can or 
hath ſearched out ? In the laſt point Chriſt- 
ians, Philolophers and all muſt equally ſuh- 
mit either with a religious or with a rational 
humility, as being a ſubject - equally above 
the underftandings of us all, in whatever dif- 
ferent manner it ſhall be modiſicd. Now on 
ſuch a review, if the teſtimonies to the facts 
of the Chriſtian Revelation, and if thoſe ar- 
ticles of its doctrine, which are within the 
compaſs of our reaſon, ſhall appear to be of 
ſuch a rational kind, as to juſtify our fai: in 
thoſe revealed truths which are above our 
underſtanding; we are at the fame time cer- 
tam alſo that no man can pothibly arrive by 
mere ſpeculation at any conviction of his un- 
der ſtanding to the contrary of thoſe divine 
truths thus revealed to us. Fr ra e 


Ii 


„ ) 
It is therefore to be much lamented, that 
any abuſe of the talent of diſputation, notwith- 
ſtanding St. Paul's admonition in the text, 

ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt concerning religious ſubjects 
in this enlightned age, and one which is truly 
Philoſophic with reſpect to all merely human, 
ſubjects of knowledge, ſo that neither the 
more rational temper of the times, nor yet 
the admonition of ſcripture ſhould have ren- 
dered enquiries concerning religion conform- 
able in fact to that ſpirit of truth, which is 
too often only profeſſed in words. This 
doubtleſs ariſes from the too great warmth 
of literary zeal ; but as ſcripture teaches, 
that the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteouſneſs of God, ſo neither can a mo- 
mentary diſplay of an artful talent at diſpu- 
tation tend either to promote the end of the 
Chriſtian commandment or ultimately of a 
man's own fatisfa&ion, whenever it ſhall de- 
viate from truth. For indeed what a poor 
reward is the vain glory of an aptneſs at per- 
verſe diſputings in recompence for the long 
Wh and painful cultivation of that particle of 
* 1 human reaſon, which diſtinguiſhes us from 
| Savages! What an unworthy application is 
it of ſuperior capacity and learning in any 
man, to be able to make a bad cauſe a good 
one, and to turn the beſt cauſe into a bad 
one, by confounding the underſtandings of 
l 5 | men ! 
NY * 
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dal If no better effects have often ariſen 
from the ſuperior parts of many writers, it 
is on account of their having made a wr" 4 | 
wreck of all by ſwerving from thoſe quali 
cations in the text of pure intentions of the 
heart in the ſearch of truth, a conſcientious 
conduct in the exerciſe of their tongues and 
pens, and a clear conviction in their own 
E. but when aſſiſted by theſe qualifica - 
tions truth ſhall be indeed their aim, and 
fincerity ſhall guide their words, then the 
reſt of their fellow - creatures muſt ever re- 
ceive ſome profit either from their labours, 
or at leaſt from their errors. Life itſelf alſo is 
too ſhort, the buſineſs of it too urgent, the 
duties of liſe too many, and its comforts too 
few, for any of us to throw away the pre- 
cious moments of health and time in per- 
plexed diſputes and vain jangling. When 
daily experience proves, that there are till 
ſo many truths to learn of importance to the 
welfare of man and within the compaſs of 
our capacities, yet ſo little leiſure to be ſtolen 
from the neceſſities of our being, or from 
the calls of our ſeveral ſtations; with what 
diſapprobation ought men to receive the at- 
tempts of thoſe, who ſeek to throw additional 
clouds of perplexity over any, of the firſt 
principles of reaſon or religion? What a 
mortifying reflection after all "the labours of 
Vol. III. F others 


. 
Ullkers e to our "own, tact 


n olearer view 8 che object of 
our reſcarches, titan our anceſtors had = 
ago, inſteadꝭ of being enabled 
to emerge more and more from the — 
v doubt and ignorance ! By the lot of hu. 
manity we riſe by flow degrees from a ted 
ot Chiſdhood; in which knowledge indeed is 
pleaſant; bot ſtudy is painful: even in the 
next tage. of youth knowledge muſt comme in 
> ſhipe of amuſement, or elſe it will come 
4 queſtionable ſhape: and when arrived 
ri umd both neceſfity and inclinatiom urge 
us on to the active ſcenes of lite; ſo chat the 
filent hours of intellectual meditation are oo 
often poſtponed to ſome future diſtant d y, 
which perhaps never does arrive at all. For 
our period of maturity, like the ſun aſcended 
to its meridian height, paſſes on with ſuch 
rapid haſte, that we find ourſelves far down 
the hill upon the decline of life, before we 
even think of where we ate: Connected 
alſo as we muſt be with worldly cares, we 
muſt contract in retuen ſome attachment of 
intereſt for the objects of thoſo ſeveral cares; 
and either domeſtiek concerns, or buſineſs 
and ſociety, either the converſations of the 
friendly world, the amuſements of the polite, 
or the diſputes of the polieical world, fore 
or other will in every ſtage intervene” too 
often, 


ag? 
—_ — 44 rf i * * (. 35 7 8 WN *r 
often, and rob us? of too many. of thoſe 
vacant hours for ſtudy, which the neceſſat . 


demands of life could really ſpare; and thus 


we are: hurried on along the common 
ſtream, until at length. we feel with ſorrow, 
that the beſt of Ie itſelf ate already 
pat, and then we think it too late to 

a new courſe of conduct. So that all our lives 
vve can but juſt hold our heads above the 
ſurface of knowledge, at the very moments, 
when we moſt want a very elevated and 
extenfive view of it for our help. Whilſt 
then there are ſo many. ayocations through 
nature or faſtion, ſo many impediments 10 
knowledge from the neceſſary courſe of 
things; and while theſe are augmented hy 
the inconſiderate conduct of the world, 
which when it claims at our hands both edu- 
cation and learning, yet never conſiders the 
time or expence required for either; and 
hence after having ſpent one fortune to ob- 
tain what the public demands, we find 
ourſelves at laſt not poſſeſſed of fit worldly 
qualifications to acquire any other, at leaſt 
in ſuch an age as this, which expects a ſa- 
crifice of all things to gratify the capricious 
humors and ſelf- importance of wealthy ignoz 
rance: whilſt there are thus ſo many- dif- 
couragements on all ſides to the acquiſition of 
learning, Oh! let not thoſe, who are bleſſed 


with 
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wh genius or leiſure; add ſtill another and 2 
r, obſtacle in our way, derived from 
their own conduct alone, by perplexing the 
road to intellectual improvement, with un- 
olid principles, unfair repreſentations; impro- 
bable conjeRures, and unjuſt concluſions ; in 
mort with all the tricks of the mere talent of 
diſputation, as if they wiſhed for à return of 
the ages of ignorance. But rather let all, in 
ſeeking to advance toward the regions of i in- 
tellectual light either in reaſon or religion, 
remember, that the end of the Chriſtian com- 
mandment is connected with practice more 
' han ſpeculation; and that both of theſe 

will be beſt promoted, by ever keeping in 
our view the admonitions of the Apoſtle in 
the text, concerning a pure intention in 
ſearch of truth, a conſcientious exertion of 
-our tongues and pens during the ſearch, and 
a clear conviction of our underſtandings, 
whether or not in regard to every ſubject 
it be within the power 'of human reaſon to 
attain to truth, or within the bounds of 
Chriſtian humility to attempt it by the aid of 
reaſon only. 


P. S. Left too much brevity ſhould have rendered 
my meaning obſcure in the firſt line of the note at p. 17, 
enlarge the ſentence thus, and that by means of the 
Holy Spirit of God Divinity was peſſibly in ſome degree 
united with Jeſus at his incarnation, but certainly at 
bis baptiſm.” 
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An 


Aſſyrian Empire, ſhewing by a Variety of antient Evidence, 
that Herodotus was accurate in dating the Foundation 
of it by Ninus later than the Trojan War: That the 
longer Period of 1460 was only formed by the ſuper- 
ſtitious Impoſition of-Afiatic Aſtrology, becauſe that 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


» MODERN, 


Enquiry concerning the Duration of the celebrated | 


, 


Empire was deſtroyed near the End of one aftronomic © 


Period of 1460, in the 120th Year before Nabonaſſar, 


and the Commencement of another Period at that Date. 


Hence the Aſtrologers pretended, that the above Empire 
had commenced at dhe Beginning of the preceding Period 
of 1460; it being a'Maxim with them, that Kingdoms, 


like human Lives, were governed by the Revolutions 


and Conjunctions of the heavenly Bodies. It was 


afterwards. reduced to 1300 Years by the ſame Greek 


Chronologers, who cut off nearly 160 Years from the 
Antiquity of the Trojan War, 2 AY 
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Connexion ”Y the ts s * cticerates © 
the Commencement,” Duration,| and End of © 
- the Aſſyrian Empire,. with our preceding 
 Chronologic. JO; 1 | 


IPE is tod Mort, and the WT Res 
in it too many for any indisidnal to 
expect ſufficient time and leiſure to form a 
complete ſyſtem in any ſcience, more. eſ- 
pecially in ſuch a complex ſubject as chro- 
nology, which neceffarily embraces a lar; 
portion of the whole circle of ſciences; 1 
ſhall therefore go on to include what has gc-, 
curredto me on that ſubje& under the general 
title of Otfervations only; intending no 
more than to point out to future compilers. 
of chronologie ſyſtems. ſome of the chief 
pane, where their predeceflors ſeem to 
ave taken the wrong | road, akhough; 
better and plainer- one was before them ;. 
Vor. III. r Where 
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Where they have haſtily adopted een 
ples itholt good ae and drawn 
and ſacred authors, inſtead of recogciling - 
them as they propoſed; while at the ſame 


looked or ejected other principles and teſti- 
monies, which have bot DK folidity and, 


then agreeably 10 this plan laid a e. 


| table a genera) view. of that  chronologic 
ſyſtem which reſults from my reſearches, - _. 
as being N both true and harmo- 


ture; I propoſe to proceed by degrees in 


part icular manner, as I have already traced, 


concluſions, + which, tend to produce per- 
plexity and contradiction between prophane 


time thoſe wats 2 either over 


tend alſo to greater harmony. Having 


dation upon ſolid ground in my t vo- 
lume, and in my ſecond ſketched out * a 


nious; and having moreover occaſionally 
delineated in ſome Particular examples the 
harmonious effects it 8 both in ren- 
dering prophane authors conſiſtent with, 
each other, as well as with ſacred ſerip : 


eſtabliſhing the other component parts of 
this new ſhyltem in the ſame minute and. 


back the dates of events from the invaſion 
of Xerxes up to the acceſſion of Cyrus: 
mote eſpecially with reſpect to thole ar- 
ticles in which my propoſed. ſyſtem differs. 


chiefly from all former ones: when a. "2 
o 


£34 | 19 
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of the principal points are once thus fired 
ſecurely, to ferve as guide - poſts during our 
progreſs, it will become eafy for others to 
fill in all the intermediate periods with 
their reſpective events in right chronolo- 
gic order. Some readers, however, may 
think that I have heen too minute, have 
often dwelt too long upon ſome of theſe 
principal points, and ſurveyed them on 
too many tides and in too many lights. 
Jam ſorry to be obliged to differ from 
this opinion; on the contrary it ſeems to 
me to be this very circumſtance which 
contributes more than any other to recom- 
mend the preſent ſyſtem, namely, that it 
is founded on principal dates ſo accurately 
and minutely traced out, that it will bear 
to be viewed on different ſides and in dif- 
ferent lights, and yet be found harmonious 
and conſiſtent in all of them. It has been 
the oppoſite conduct which has been the 
cauſe of ſo many diſcordant opinions in 
chronology ; for whenever a writer takes 
up any favorite hypotheſis and wiſhes to 
recommend it, he has nothing elſe to do 
but to run over prophane and ſacred” wri- 
ters, and it is ſcarcely. poſſible but that 
e muſt meet with ſome evidence or other 
hich may ſeem to render his own opinion 
plaufible; if he ſtops here, he may find 
Noe» G 2 equally 


e | [:46,] 0 
-\ equally. good proefs for directly oppoſite . 
opinions: but if he goes further and exa- 
mines the conſequences of etery opinion, 
When compared with others; if be finds 
that one leads to inextricable difficulties 

_ _ and. incoherences in ſome ages or. reigns. 
either in earlier or later times, while an- 
other leads to harmony every where; and 
that this is confirmed alſo by a great variety 

of different kinds of evidence, drawn from 
different authors and ſubjects no way con- 
nected with each other, and which could 
Not without the greateſt improbability have 
all thus Hs, together in harmony by 
mere accident only, nor thtough any other 
cauſe than that of their being all founded 

on and derived from truth; it is this uni- 
verſal harmony, and conſpiring evidence, 
drawn from all quarters to one and the 
ſame date or dates, which can form the only 
ſolid ground- work for a ſyſtem in chro- 
nology. Moreover, a ſyſtem thus form- 
ed will often reciprocally become a good 
critical / expoſitor of the meaning of many 
päaſſzges in antient authors both ſacred and 

_ /prophane, . where the mere words them, 
_ ſelves may be too brief or too .ambiguous 
to determine the real ſenſe of the writer; 
nay, it will form, as I have had already 
and ſhall have repeated occaſion to ſhew, 

DE I Es Ns one 
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one of che beſt and ſafeſt. vindications * 
the veracity of: ſacred as.well. 49 prophane 
authors/40...2./yariety. of, caſes; It is then 
for this: latter. reaſon as Well AS; the former, | 
that I enter into a,minute detail in mam 
caſes, the ſubje& of chronology: aften ſer- 
ving onſy as, a thread, Ns as to my 
propoſed plan, ſor connecting together my 
Ober vationt on variaur Authors, antient aud 
mauern: and in truth I ſhould often ſav 
amazed at the numerous miſtakes, miſre · 
| preſentations, ..and improbable conjectures 
made by. ſogie and ſtill, received by other 
moderns concerning the words of antient 
authors, antient dates, and other artieles, 
when lo much better and more obvious 
ſolutions of apparent difficulties gem to 
ſtare. us in the face ;. if it were not from my 
being ſenſible that favorite or current pte- 
poſſeſſions do often ſo bias the judgment of 
men, that in many caſes. what is the moſt 
obvious as well as the: moſt teaſonable is 
the very laſt which. is diſcovered. or adopt · 
; Juſt as in mechaniſm, . more complex 
oo intricate methods of performing the 
ſame work are often invented and put in 
practice before the diſcovery of more ſimple 
and eaſy ones. 
Now the fit. ih voluine of thats Obſervations 
concluded Wil * a. tbird impor: 
tant 
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tant e, * that of the acceffion of 


3 to the-crown of Perſia; and this we 
found to fall one year later than other mo- 
dern chronologers have determined *': 


the acceſſion of Cyrus to the Perſian kivg- 
dom fixes at the ſame time the end of the 

kingdom of Media ; and we propoſed to 
Enquire” next concerning the begining of 
that empire: but this is of two kinds, ei- 
ther that when Arbaces and the Medes de- 


ſtroyed the Aſſyrian empire under Sardana- 
palus, and eſtabliſhed a colony or kingdom 


of Medes at Nineveh, the capital of Af- 


ſyria ; or elſe when the Medes in the mo- 
ther province of Media, growing tired of 
the tyranny of the new kingdom at Nine - 


veh under the Median deſcendents of Ar- 


baces, made a ſecond defection, and threw 


off all ſubjection to the throne of Nineveh, 


ſetting up another kingdom of Medes at 
Ecbatana in Media iel, under Dejoces. 


In regard to this ſecund kingdom the differ- 


ence among chtonologers concerning the 
date of its commencement amounts only to 


about ten years 3 thoſe who prefer the ac- a 
1 Lud. Capellus is, I think, the only cdkey 


5 who has hinted at the propriety of thus placing Cy- 


rus's acceſſion one year later than Petavius. ,*© Cyri 
initium collocamus in anno tertio vel ſecundo Olym- 
POP * _— Sacr, . 270. 

count 


1 I 
count of Cteſias, thinking that they hav: 
reaſon on his authority to place it ten or 
twelve years later than thoſe who adhere 
to Herodotus: in this however they are 
miſtaken, and it will be ſhewn,. that thoſe 
two authors do in reality agree exactly to- 
gether with reſpect to the date of this 
event; and alſo with Euſebius and all others 
(for they all place it in the iſt of the 38th 
olympiad) their apparent diſagreements 
having only ariſen from the error of 2 
yeats made by moſt antients concerning 
the acceſſion of Cyrus, together with ang. 
ther error of about 10 years made by the 
moderns themſelyes concerning the length 
given to the reign of Cambyles by Cteſthas, - © 
as briefly mentioned at p. 254 of Vol, I. 
Some evidence concerning the actual agree - 
ment of thoſe antient authors relauye to 
this date may be ſeen in my table at p. 
216. v. a. and it will be more particularly ex- 
amined aſterwarde. At preſent our buſineſs 
is rather with the date of the commence- 
ment of the firff kingdom of Medes, name- 
Ph that formed at Nineveh by Arbaces; 
or with reſpect to this date antient writers 
as well as the moderns do really differ, 
and even to the amount of an hundred 
years, more or leſa, as I have already no- 
ticed at page 344, v. I : this then is a more 
4 | > difficult 


— 


of Amer as Well as more jrnportant gen 
of diſcuſſion; for” it includes alſo the re- 


bit 
_- that long e queſtion concerning 


ty no material difference (as authors have 


N 2 23 accounts of the ehabliſhwent of 


_ *ree de Paneienne monarchie des Aſſyriens ne nous 


ration of that empire, we cannot aſcertain the end 
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moval of a variety of uncertainties and in- 
eoherencies both in "pro hage and. "facred 
particularly a determination | of 


the ſeries of - kipps at Nigeveh, men- 
tioned in re and which has been 
commonly and very properly called the ſe-⸗ 
cond 8955 rian empitfe Now I have l. 
ready, at the concluſion of my ſecond. ve 
lame, entered into an en wary Preparatary, 
to the determination” of this guete con- 
cerning tlie accefſion of . by exa - 
mining the two relations of Ctehas and He- 
rodotus, and ſhewing that there is in ea- 


pretended) diſcoyerable between the two 


4) 2 be has ſu 78 us if the Kno- 
ledge of the duration of the Aſſyrian monarchy is of 
no ſervice. toilluſtrate the Jewiſh Clovis La du- 


ſert de rien pour Peclaircifſement de cette partie de 
Pbiſtoire ſainte;” Chron, Sacr. 4. 4. But in fact it is 
of great importance; for without knowing: the du- 


of it; nor conſequently, whether the firſt Aſſyrian. 
kings on in ſcripture flouriſhed before the end 


of. the firſt er after . beginning 


Wie en renn“ | 
een ON theſe 


\2 8 
4 | - 


3 a 

_ theſe two kingdoms of Medes (as given by 
thoſe two ws re hands the 5 
duct of Arbaces and the other under that of 
Dejoces: for both thoſe accounts, beſides 
their harmony in other circumſtances, will 
allow of an agreement in the main point, 


pire by the Medes happened a' confider able = 
time before the exaltation of Dejoces to the 
cron of Media itſelf. Herodotus,  how- 
ever leaves the length of that interval en- 
tirely undetermined: Cteſias does _ ; 
give ſome indirect though no ſufficient, aſſi 


joined together the ſueceſſion of reigns in 
both thoſe kingdoms as if they had been but 
one (for they were both kingdoms of Medes, 
though in different countries) without 
marking under what king of the firſt king - 
dom the ſecond kingdom 


ckon up the ſum of that "whole fucceſſion 
before ve make the interval be- 
fore - Dejoces much longet than Euſebius, 
Syncellus, and Polyhiſtor, : yet ſtill not fo 
long as Juſtin. For Juſtin makes Arbaces 
to commence his reign 163 years before the 
zra of Nabonaſſar 3 Cteſias only 130 Poly- 
hiſtor 120 but Euſebids and Syncellus 


a 013.16 $a 1 


be fums here given are on ſuppoſition, that Pole 
authors reckoned the acceſſion of Cyrus to habe fallen 
_ — 


Vor. III. 


viz. that the'diflolation of the Aſſyrian em- 


ane toward determining it; becauſe he has 


began s if we 
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baye a corrupt reading there, although in- 
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 evily\about 70-: hebe wodvraChronologers 
hoy hitherto found themſelves: quite at 


loſs how to diſcover the true date among 


ſo many diſcordant ones; ſome have pre- 
ferred one account and ſome another, and 
many do not agree with «py one of thoſe 


 antient authors, but have formed new opi- 


nions oſ their on; yet in ſact none of them 
have offered any ſufficient-reaſone- of prefer» 
ence for cheir own, but ſeem to have been 
guided rather by caprice-or ham ard in their 
_ ſeveral determinations, than by any motives 
of ſolidity. Uſher and Prideaux have even 
gone ſo far as to reject all cheſe dates of the 
antients, and have brought don the com- 


mencement of Arbaces ſo late as to be c- 
tem 


with the acceſſion of Nabonaſſar: 
g the latter to be the ſame perſon as 
Beleſis the coadjutor of Arbaces in ſubduing 
Sardanapalus. The date of this event in 
the preſent menuſcripts of Patetculus, would 
place Arbaces ſtill ad years later thab Uſber; 
hut eritics have agreed, that the manuſctipts 


Heed none of them ſeem as yet ta have pro 
poſed 8 27— one in its place. It is evie 
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on che it of h Olymp the 188th Chaldean 
year, as 3 gt, of the ad) od did ſuppoſe, though 
apparently not all of them, but ſome 2 years later ac- 
. * Ser Fol. 1. h. 3. 
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n 
dent then, that there is ſtill wanting ſome ©. 
ſutrer method and better evidence for deter 
mining the date of | this event, the end 

the Aſſyrian empire hy the conqueſt of Ar- 
baces 3 im order that we may net be Ster- 


mere opinion anly, and even in that be in 
a wavering ſtate betvyeen the diſdordant ac - 
counts of the antients themſelves as well 8 
the maderns.- Now Lam not without hope 
of bein ahle to accomplith this deſireable 
object with as much certainty, as can be rea- 


ſonably expected im regard to ſuch an anti- 


ent event, and one which may indeed With 
great propriety be conſidered as the earlieſt 


event in Aſiatic hiſtory, which has any pre- 


tence to be accounted: probable : ſot no ont 
ought to expect demodſitrative-.proofey: but 
only ſuch as arrive at a high degree of pro- 


bability, concerning events which hold the 


middle place between the fabulous and hiſta- 
The reſalt of our inveſtigations will be 
much the more happy, a8 we ſhall find rea- 
— 22 that the account of ene 
yncellus, in placing Arbaces only. ) 
— the not of Nabonaſſar is both 


the neareſt to truth, and is alſo... confirm- 


ed by ſcripture ; for ĩt will follow hence, that : 
king Jarib, who is twice mentioned in or 


nally wabtlering About im the/zineertainty; of = 


1  withoae examining 
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"fea as king of Aſſyris, was actually cotem- 
wh Arbaces, and therefore probably 
the ſame king, as will be proved 5 ; 
This is indeed altogether a new idea, never 
| hinted at hitherto! by any former writer, 
it is one, which the age wherein Hoſea 
riſhed and the dates of his prophecies: will 
 —_ ; Yoithat' I muſt here again, as upon 
many other occaſions already, beg leave not 

to be tyed down by any of the erude expo - 
ſitions of ſcriptural commentators, who have 
oſten ſo implicitly followed each other, that 
if the oldeſt ones have taken up any indi- 
ſted notions, the later ones are almoſt 
ure of continuing them, and even indeed 
the facts and evidence 
in queſtion. But jade t of the har · 
mony Which will hereby be pointed out 
| between ſacred and prophane hiſtory, I ſhall 
moreover” ſhew by a minute examination, 
that even among prophane authors them · 
ſelves, as diſcordant 2 each 
other concerning the date of thĩs antient 
event, yet they ſeem in ſome ſort to diſagree 
by rule and ' meaſure: ſo that we ſhall be 
able to diſcover:many. remarkable and har» 
monious co-incidencies in their different ac- 
counts, which ſeem to point out the cauſes 
of thoſe diſagreements, but in which Chro- 
2 have hitherto ſeen nothing but in- 
| , 


Leis end 


= 
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SEE 


circumſtances of 


to contribute ſomething towards. lde * 


may admit of ſome dqubt; but poſibly he 
meant no more than only with reſpect to 


1 75 2 J. | 
conſiſtency:3. and the-cauſes will help to ex- 


tract the real truth and-date out of their dif- 
ferent. relations. For juſt as different hiſtori- | 
ans, although they may vary in many of the 
„important event, yet 
nefally contribute ſome- 
thing o elucidate the true nature of it: ſo in 


all, neverthele(s, ge 


the, preſent caſe, if it ſhall appear that the 
diſagreements. among theſe authors have. 


ariſen not from mere errors at random, but 
that they, vary on account of their having 
proceeded upon different Principles and 


modes of computation; hence upon our 


tracing out the cauſes of their ſeveral varieties 


in computation, we ſhall at laſt find them all 


to the real and true dates. 
Now Varro, we know, divided e 


times into the fabulous and. Maric o the lat- 


ter be conceived to begin with the Olympi- 
ads; whether he had any ſufficient evidence 


to conceive the age of. biſtoric certainty to 


commence ſo early. as, with the Olympiade 


Greek affairs. This at leaſt is certamy the 
meaning of Diodorus.; for although he alſo 


f . to N hiſtoric nnen * 


. e Cenforinus, e. 48. % 3 1 
tranſaQtions 


- 
# 
. os 


4 


guns ef the: Gele Þ eth an with 
the ads, and calls nothing fabulous 
after th d the hiſtory of Greeees* yet the 
eaſe is quite otherwiſe with — to hi 
zecoun df the affairs of Afi; for he Hat in- 
_ | "FG cluded dig carlieft relations concerning that 
Wc. country within his firſt bye books; Which: 
ebe en e, Were deſtined t6contain 
een bio und he has there gare 
= | ried down his relation of Afiatie events ſo lits 

5 as to the accefſion of Cyrus in che 55th 
'' _ Olympiad; Here, thetefore, 1 | 

| and not ſooner, he conceived Ih forit cer 
to cominenee in regard to Afiatie —— 
. tiene: bur fince almoſt all hiftories writ bůy 
+ ns „ the antients- relative to the moſt early times of 
—ä ' + the world bare periſhed; 1 doubt whether. 
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5 in the preſent ſtate of things, we can have 
2s (utficient reaſon" to attribute hiſtoric 


r cettaitity to any more early events with re- 
= | fſpe@®to/Afra,'than thoſe with which I fet 
Dr out at firſt as foundation dates, the invaſions 


- 4.) [8 of Greece by Darius and Xerxes. Upon the 
1 i 1 9 whole; the alive? Ie Hay de mote advifable at 
I pfreſent to ſeparate antient prophane oy. 
it the en, the; 2 

. ages. The fabulous 285 + with the 23 
WY  -  folutionof che Ayn by Arbaces, 
i and there alſo the probable commences both 
__ in eee W n 
Sei. — 
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the Olymgiads; about 70 
Nabodaſſar and along Sith the firſt Aſſyrian 
kings mentioned in-{cripture, a full 00 


years there ſore before Hezakiah.z: which | 
probable age-continued dowa to the timo of 
Cyrus, or rather Darius and Xerxes ; Where 

the age of boric certainty COmMmences and 

not ſooner. I having then in my. vo- 


lume faxed accurately the dates of ſome 


incipal- events at the commencement. 'of the 


Nori age; the preſent continuation of 
that ſubject is deſtined to aſcertain with 


"more accuracy the date at which the probable = 


ape began, along with the acceſſion of Ar- 
baces, and a race of Medes as kings aver. 
Aſſyria, in conſequence of their conqueſt of 
Sardanapalus and the firſt Aſſyrian, empire: 
when we ſhall have thus fixed the tw ex- 
treme boundaries of the probable age, namely, 


both its commencement under Arbaces, and ith © 
end under Cyrus or Darius, we ſhall. be het - 


ter able to fill in with accuracy all the inter- 


mediate parts; and indeed it has been this 


probable age, amounting to about 300 years, 


which has been the chief ſubject of diſpute 
among Chronologers. Hereby we ſhall de- 


ſcend by degrees from the 8 the 
later events in different nations, accordiag 
to their right chronologie order which 


by being the moſt Santi is alſo the moſt. 
| — a 


8 the: an of 


< 


,, mencement, Duration and E 


· 35 3 | 
"agreeable eder to teaders, N we ts 


forced at firft' to enter upon 2 retrograde 


eonrſe, in order that we might gain the 
firmer foundation, by proceeding from what 


vas beſt known'to what was more unknown, 


with teſpect to the dates * our carlick | 
events in yy Frere e ; | 


* 
4% = > 4 
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Gael View of the 8470 concernin oy Cam. 

nd . of the 
T ff Afſyrian Empire, in the ſabuluus Age, 
.* fogether with the Means I ſhall employ to 
"aſcertain the Opinions of the Antients. con- 
© 'cerning theſe Points, and alſo” the 1 ꝗ 5 


* o Mr of our Enquiries on the Subjeet. 


s the probable age commences 180 
the firſt Aſſy rian empire ends, we hall 


| | Tn it abſolutely . toward aſcertain- 


Ing the commencement of the probable age, 
to enquire firſt concerning the Seguming and 
reputed duration of that empire in the Falu- 
Tous age. It's duration, as is well known, 
was by Cteſias and others reported to amount 
to about 1300 or 1400 years; but by He 
rodotus only to 520 years: the difference 
between theſe two accounts is fo immenſe, 
that as the moſt ingenious 'Chronologets 
have exerted themſelves in vain to reconcile 
" hoe xv it has been — — 

| = ere 


F 
there muſt have been ſome great hiſtoric 
error in one or other of the two accounts, 


Aſſyrian empire, or elſe in that of Hero- 


any ſatisfactoty evidence, in which of tþ 


in queſtion ſubſiſts. Hence ſome of the 
modern Chronologers have followed Hero- 
dotus, and others Cteſias; the chief foun- 


opinions, has been either a prejudice agaiuſt 
the longer account of Cteſias, becauſe of his 
romancing character, and alſo of that very 


period; or elſe; on the contrary, an ill- 
founded predileQion for it, becauſe it was 


agree beſt with the chronologic antiquities 


there are in reality ſome boric circum- 
cite ſtances, which may be pointed out in the 
uded ſum of - Herodotus, though hitherto not 
there Voß. III. b 1 N ſuffi- 


5 


and indeed of ſuch a magnitude, as could 
not well proceed from mere accidental miſ- 
take; but it rather betrays an intentional =» 
deſign, either in the relation of Cteſias to 
carry back too high the antiquity of the 


dotus, to reduce it below its due bounds; - 
yet on account the period really extending 
back either way ſo far into the fabulous age, 
no writers have hitherto been able to offer 


two computations it is, that the great error. . 
dation, however, for both of theſe different 


circumſtance of the enormous length of his 


by ſome perſons erroneouſly conceived to 


of the © Jewiſh” ſcriptures. Nevertheleſs, 
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; a fang . preſumption in its fayor ; and 
there are — other hand ſame ; afrologec 


- by 


x, circumſtances atteriding the ſum in Cteſias, | 
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Which equally form a prgſumptian no way 

_ __ © favarable to the veracity of that account, 
Which the natives of Aſia had communis 
Cated to him during his reſidence there, ang 
be to the Greeks at his return home: for 
as his account was afterwards confirmed by 

_ - Beroſus, the Aſiatic hiſtorian, it appears 
- -- hence, that the romance was not of the 
invention of Cteſias; but derived by him 
from the natives of Aſia themſelves, and 
apparently founded on their: o] aſtrologie 
ſuperſtition. „ 1 pal 
Ihe preſumption unfavorable to the ac»! 
count of Oteſias ariſes from theſe fats, 
namely, that the genuine and original At 
ſyrian period, as communicated by the 

— Afatics to that hiſtorian, conſiſted of 'the 
larger ſum of one complete aſtronomie pe 
riod of 1460 years, (as I ſhall ſhew to have 
been the real fact) and not of the lefler 
ſum of 1 300, to which it was afterwards 
reduced by the mutilations of the Ge 
Chronologers; and moteover, that one ſuch 
aſtronomie period actually ended and a nen 
one began (through mere accident) nearly 
about the very time, when the: Ailyrian! 
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empite was diſſol ved, at its cohqueſt by 
Arbaees' the Mede, as I have pointed out 
at p. 54 n Append. Vol. HE No if theſe 
facts be true, it will immediately occur to 


reality have been preciſely equal to an 
aſtronomic 


cord among mankind. It will ap 


preceding Aﬀytian kingdom, for no other 
reaſon, than becauſe it happened by acci- 
dent to end nearly at the very time, which 


chroniſdi of the ſan and new moon with 
the day of the vernal equinox, in the 126th 
that for this reaſon they afterwards con- 
ceived, or pretended, eithex through igno- 
rance of the real dutation of the paſt Aſ- 


or aſtrologic ſuperſtition, that this kingdom 


becauſe. it thus accidentally ende nearly 


1 about 
2 
£ * 
* — 
+ 
4 | x 


readers to be very improbable, that the du- 
ration of the Affyrian empire ſhould in 


period, and to fo large a on-? 
likewiſe as 1460 yests; eſpecially when it 
was alſo the firſt. exiſting monarchy on re- 
pea» much 
more probable, ' that the Aſiaties attributed 
a complete period of 1480 years to their 


yeat before the epoch of Nabonaſſar: and 
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the Aſiatic aſtronomers Had a little before 
fixed on as the beginning of ſuch an aſtro- 
nomic period of 1460; namely, at a fyn- - 


ſyrian kingdom, or through national vanity, 


had begun at the commencement of the pre- 
cedng aftrotiomic period of 1460 years; 
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Bras ook 1 3. 1 
. the time when the 1 IP ended 
and a new one began, namely, during the 
867th year before Chriſt; in which year. 
on March 28 that aſtronomic 2 5 of 
1460 began, which was current at the epoch 
of Nabonaſſar, and ever afterwards. during 
Greek and Roman hiſtary. This necefſanily 
follows from the certain fact, that the Chal. 
dean and Egyptian new year fell on Feb. 
26 at the epoch of Nabonaflar, 28 ap- 
pears from the dates in Ptolomy's aſtrono- 
my: hence the Aſſyrians might be induced 
to extend back ↄſtentatioùſly the duration of 


their paſt kingdom, ſo as to make it com- 
prehend the whole paſt aſtronamic period of 


5 1460 years. For the Oriental nations, even 
in much later and more intelligent ages, 


ſtill adhered to the ſuperſtitious opinion 
ſuggeſted by aſtrology, that the riſe and 
fall of empires were ruled by the revolu- 
tions, conjunctions, and oppoſitions of the 
planets: juſt as they, with 5 error, pre · 
tended that there was a lated periodic re- 
turn of ſimilar e winds, and tempeſts, 
after the revolution of an aſtronomic 

riod of 1460 days, that is, of four years of 
365 days each, without intercalation , and 


* 


* Thus Pliny joforms us, Omniam quidem, 
ſi libeat obſervare minimos ambitos, redire eaſdem 
vices quadrennio exadto, Eudoxus putat, non vento- 
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again, chat the births; deaths, and fates of : 


individuals, were in like manner determined 


biftoric fact of the Aſſyrian empire happen- 
ing to be diſſolved nearly about the very 


time when one ſuch aſtronomic period 


ended and a neẽ one began, would almoſt 
neceſſarily lead aſtrologic quackery to pre- 
tend, agreeably to the current ſuperſtitions 


rum modo, verum etiam reliquarum tempeſtatum 
magna ex parte: eſt principium 1 ejus ſemper in · 
tercalari anno ortu caniculæ. L:þ 


chiefly of the current opinion of the Egyptians, 
among whom he lived and wrote; but as the ſame 


retrograde year was in uſe with the rer eng and 
not doubt 


Chaldeans as with the Egyptians, we ne 
but they had fimilar ſuperſtitions and aſtrologic 
opinions connected with it. The only real fact in 


a revolution of 1461 retrograde years 1s, that it is 


equal to 1460 intercalated years, that is, two dif- 
ferent civil modes of reckoning the annual courſes 
of the ſun, after the end of 1460 years coineide, and 
the two ſame modes begin together again: but the 
aſtrologers ſuppoſed erroneouſly, that all the heavenly 
bodies themſelves were regulated by this period of 


1460, ſo that if the ſun, moon and planets were in 
conjunction at the beginning of ſuch a period, they 


would be again in conjunction at the end of it. 


Quvantis converſionibus major ille, en ferunt, 
ellas, lunam 


perticeretur annus, qui quinque has 
etiam ac ſolem locis ſuis originibuſque reſtituit, qui 


1461 annorum circuitu terminatur. Aftrolog. Jul. 


Firmici in Proem. | 


of 


by the opnjunction or oppoſition of parti- 
cular planets. So that the merely accidental 


c. 47. The laſt 
words ſhew, that Eudoxus muſt have been ſpeaking 


AQ. 


4 


bf PF TOY that this Balor i * was con 

nected with the concomitant aftronomic one; 

and that ſuch a great revolution in the 

: kingdoms on earth was occafioned by a fi. 
milar great revolution in the heavenly bo⸗ 
| dies: whence it was cafy and natural for 

- thoſe poſſeſſed of ſuch opinions to conclude, 
that fince this Aſſyrian kingdom ended nearly 

at the eon junction of the ſun and moon in 

the vernal equinox on the firſt day of their 
retrograde year, in a period of 1461, it con- 
ſequently muſt have'bepiun at a fimilar con- 
junction of tibſe bodies on the ſame day 

1461 years before, We have the greater: 

reaſon moreover to preſume, that this was 

the real cauſe and origin of that period of 

1460 years aligned by the Abate to.the 
Aſſyrian kingdom beczuſe we have poſitive 

and convincing information 1 that 

a a fimilar effect was produced by > firnilac 

_ cauſe in a much later ages That — kings 

dom whateyer, ſhould in duration happen 

to be equal to a period founded on aſtro : 

nomic principles, but applied to aſtro- 

logie purpoſes; and ef; ally the very firſt 
kingdom recorded in hiftory among man- 

kind, equal to ſuch. a long one as 1460 

years, is ſo very improbable, "that thels 
_ Eircutiſtances alone contain ſufficient in- 


* evidence of the truth of hiſtory 
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foreign motive for fable: accordingly the 
ſame author, Syncellus, who alone has pre- 


ſum aſſigned at firſt to. the Aſſyrian *king» 
dom, has alſo preſerved an account of an- 
other ſimilar period aſſigned to the Egyptian 
kingdom, founded on the ſame aftrologic - 
principle; but carried to ſtill greater ex- 
travagance, though formed in a much later 
age by an Egyptian chronologer and hiſ- 


At p. 51, Syncellus gives u the chief con · 


according ta his account, had been formerly 
current in Egypt; for he there preſumes, 
that Manetho, who lived in Egypt not long 


could not have been compoſed above 20 
years before Alexander. Now this pretend - 
ed Chronicle extends back the duration of 
the Egyptian kingdom, ſo as to compre- 
hend the whole of another and ſtill more 
immenſe. aſtronomie ' period of 36,525 
years; after the expiration of which, the 
Egyptian aſtrologers conceived, that all the 
heavenly bodies, which were in conjunc- 
tion at its commencement would be again 

in conjunction, and that then there would 
be a total reſtjtution of all things, both in 
ih 4 RE be the. 


5 7 


having been ber adulterated by ſome- 5 


ſerved the memory of this original Aſiatie 


torian, - as the other by ſome Aſiatic one. 
tents of an old. Egyptian Chronicle, which, = 


after Alexander, was miſled by it, but which 
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complex multiple 


Fay of 1461 * which, while it aims at 


— 


2 OE IG MES - 


> I 


1&1 


the 8 and on the i to the ſame 
ſtate as at the commencement of it. But 


what is this longer 2 2 —_ ere ds 
e above - 


ing more accurate in ſome reſpecte, in 


order to bring about ſimilar conjunctions 


of the heavenly bodies, became leſs accu- 


mite in other reſpects than its original, the 


period of 1407, which it propoſed to imi- 


tate and excel. For it was perceived by 


the aſtrologers, that although a year eom- 


. mencing at the vernal equinox, and inter- 
calated once in four years, would after 1466; 


intercalated years, be equal to and coincide 


4 with a year not intercalated, but retrograde 


during 1461 years; yet the commencement 
of | thoſe years would not then fall exactly. | 


as before, at the time of the vernal equinox': 
| becauſe: this had during ſuch an interval 


moved backward in the zgdiac, and would 
ciontinue that retrograde motion until it had 


rformed a complete revolution, which 
would not be in a /e/s period, as they con- 
ceived, than 36, ooo years; that is, at the 


rate of degree in every 100 years, called 
the platonic period, and adopted by Hip- 
| 97 722 and Ay *, Hence as heyy 


. It ſeems probable, that the Egyptians 2 
chat 


. therefore to multi | 
every 25  retrograds-years, the new A e | 


Jears, 1. e. 360 d 


9 8 to improve, winks; 


of erm upon the Chaldean and Arian 


riod of 1461 retrograde years, — 4 
= multiply: the latter, until it ſhould de 
equal to that other period; they preferred 


by 25, becauſe in 


$35 FD * 


that the 


made of the PIN. be 
had*borrowel this from . . an the lar- 
ter had certainly adopted the if longer period of 
36,5263 but if they did not really think, "ant the 
peri equinox- amopnted 


5,46 


of NE of the 
to more than” 36,000, they made a voluntary error 


— 5 ent. no better reaſon, than in order to 
© new moon in conjunction with the ſun in 


the equinor, as well at the and of the period as at 


the As inning. Ses Abul. Pharai Spec. H ft. Arab. by 
P. 145, and Tack fon, Val." 2, P. 101. Later 


175 however, Have 2 de the period 
would be lefs s.than Some and not more, Viz. 25,920 


years only, ich fe is at the rate of 1 degree 5 72 
1 by 72. Hence we 
find, that Jackſon: had no good reaſon to 5 ud 
favorably of this e 'anns of the E 
when he ſays,” This ſhews with what 


lagacity this grand period was formed and a 21 
ow- 


to the moſt uſeful purpoſes.” Vel. 2. It has, 
ever, atleaſt one hi/toric uſe, | 
retrogradation of the equinoxes was known do he 


Egyptians before Hi parchus, in caſe Syncellus has 
a htly made this ol 
a 


Fand who. lived ſoon after Alexander. 
Vor, An. at ? 


* 


period would 8 36,00 than * 
l:/s, becauſe we find amprg he Tor ace Pan | 
obably - 


wel = 


* 
% 


* = 


tion with the ſun on the ſame Egyptian 
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WE 62 1 I : 
| would fall again upon the very ſame Egyp- 

tian day in their calendar of 365 days only: 
thus they arrived at the period of 36,525, 
which would have the moon in conjunc- 


day, along with the equinox at the beginning 
of every ſuch period; whereas, in a ſingle 
period of 1461, this would not be the caſe, 
as 1461 will not divide by 25 without 
leaving a remainder. This was, however, 
only pains loſt; for in order to be more 
accurate with reſpect to the new. moon, 
they became leſs ſo in regard to the preciſe 
period of the revolution of the equinox ; 
and in order that the new moon might not 
be eleven days diſtant from the beginning 
of the period in queſtion, they increaſed 
this period to 525. years too much, and 
even more: but ſtill it was founded upon 
the ſame aſtronomic principles as the Af: 
1yrian period, it being nothing more than 
- a multiple of the period of 1461, yet under 
pretence of being more accurate in ſome 
points, it thus became leſs ſo in others; 
it was, however, applied with the , very 
lame aſtrologic view to comprehend. the 
whole period of the exiſtence of a kingdom 
in Egypt, as if the revolutions of kingdoms 
on earth. were governed by the — 

| a 7 TASTY 
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Aſſyrians to affirm afterwards, that their 


nearly about the end of one of their aſtro- 


- V * 1 4 
* * 


| [3s 8 i RI IN Ls 
of the heavenly bodies *. Now, how they g 
contrived to extend the one on earth, in 

order to make it equal to their vaſt exten- 

ſion of the other in the heavens; and to 
what exceſs of extravagance they ran in 8 
this reſpect, as well as in the aftronomic 
period itſelf, let us next inquire, The Aſ- 
ſyrian kingdom was ended by the conqueſt 
of it under Arbaces the Mede, either 555 


! 


| 70 years before Nabonaſſar, or at moſt about 


100, that is, either 50 or 20 years later „ 
than the 1 azoth year before Nabonaſſar, in ö = 
which the Chaldean period of 1460, then 
current, began, viz. on March 28 +. There 

was then ſome plauſible pretence for the 


preceding famous kingdom ended at or 
nomic periods, and the beginning of an- 


* In caſe the period of 36,000 was called the pla- 
tonic year, on account of its being known to and 
mentioned by Plato, its antiquity -would hereby. be 
carried back long before the age of Alexander, But 
I cannot find any account of the origin of this ap- 
pailanees platonic year; it is poſſible, that it may have 

en called ſo only from its being celebrated by the 
later platoniſts, as they are called, who lived in Chriſ- 
tian times during the third century, and who in many 
caſes attributed to Plato opinions never held by, or 
known to him. 

+ See p. 55, &c. in Appendix to Vol. 3. i 
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other; but the caſe was very different with 
the Egyptian kingdom goo years afterwards; 


for the old Chronicle - above-mentioned. 


places the end of this at its final ſubjec- 


tion to the Perſians, after the death' of the 
laſt Egyptian king NeQanebo, which was 
iu the 20th year of Ochus king of Perſia, 


about 340. years before Chriſt ; therefore 
not leſs than 480 years before the end of the 
then current aſtronomic period of 36, $255 
according as the Egyptians accounted it to 
end; for this could not be until the 139th 
year of Chriſt. Becauſe they pretended, 


that their current great aſtronomic pe- 
riod, or magnus annus, after which was to 


be a total renovation of all things, had begun 
at firſt, and would conſequently end again, 


whenever the new year's day of their re- 


trograde year ſhould, after one complete 
revolution, that is, after 25 periods of 1461 
years, fall at that ſeaſon and day of their 
year, on which the dog-ſtar would riſe in 
Egypt heliacaly, (that is, along with the 


ſun, yet ſo as to emerge from his rays, . and 


be viſible before ſun riſe), Now this hap- 
pened in Egypt in the 139th year after 
Chriſt; for then the Egyptian new year's 
day fell, for the 4th time, upon the 2oth of 
July, and on the ſame day the dog- ſtar roſe 
Rc | | heliacaly, 


— hs. Eos 1 « r mu ao eas - Mos. 


hn a, .- 5) 


hy © 


1 

heliacaly, as Cenſorinus has informed us. 
and it is confirmed by the moderns *. If 
then to the above 340 we add the 139 after 
Chriſt, they amount to 479 years, that the 
Egyptian kingdom ended before the end of 
the grand period of 36,525, then current. 
This ſhews how little ſcrupulous the an- 
tients were about any kingdom in queſtion, 
ending preciſely with the end of their cur- 
rent magnus annus; for if it were within 
500 years ſooner or later, they would, we 
ſee, account ſuch deviation to be of no 
importance, ſo as to form any objection to 
the propriety of their ſaying, that the Egyp- 
tian kingdom was comprized within a whole 
period of 36,525 years; nor conſequently 
to the Aﬀyrian kingdom being compre- 
hended within a whole Chaldean period of 
1460, notwithſtanding that it continued 
20 or 50 years later than the end of that 
period in the 120th year before Nabonaſ- 
far, Still farther, although this grand pe- 
riod would end on July 20, in 139, yet, as 


*« Ab hinc[i. e. ab ann. 239, Jul.20] retro annos 
centum in conſulatu Antonini 2 & Bruttu, ann. 
139] initium anni Nabon. fuit Jul. 20, quo tempore 
ſolet canicula in Ægypto facere exortum; quare 
ſeire licet anni illius magni (1461) nunc agi verten- 
tem annum centeſimum [i. e. a Jul. 20, 139, uſque 
ad Jul. 20, in 239.]“ Cenſorin. c. 21.—vid. Auctarium 
Petavii, lib. 5, c. 6, in Uranologio. 

| Petavius 
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Petavius there ſhews, it would not have 
begun on that day 36,525 years before, for 
the dog-ſtar would not then have riſen he- 
liacaly on that day in Egypt, unleſs by 
ſome great accident. Hence we find again, 
how inaccurate was this theoretic proluſion 
of aſtrology among the Egyptians, on which 
Jackſon has ſo idly beſtowed commenda- 
tion ; and hence we may further conclude, 
that no greater accuracy was conſulted in 
the Hiſloric contents of theſe periods than 
in the aftronomic contrivance of them, but 
that the former was purpoſely and fabu- 
louſly invented, ſo as to ſuit the latter: and 
this will appear more fully if we examine 
the Hiſtoric contents of the Egyptian period 
of 36,525, which- happen to be better 
| known than thoſe of the Aſſyrian period of 
1460; but from the romancing nature- of 
which former, we may form a competent 
judgment concerning the latter being neat- 
ly of the ſame nature *. Let us obſerve 
then, how the compiler of the old Egyptian 


* This, indeed, even Jackſon himſelf ſeems to 
allow, when he obſerves, © That the firſt portion of 
the old Egyptian Chronicle, from the reigns of the 
gods to the Cynic cycle was merely fictitious, to maks 
the Egyptian nation as o/d as Beroſus had made the 
Chaldean—but the reſt from the Cynic cycle to the 
end of the Egyptran empire, 1s Bunde on theit 
antient records and monuments.” Vol. 2. 98. _ 

Chronicle 
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Chronicle contrived to fill up the firſt and 
altogether fabulous portion of the period in 
queſtion, containing 34, 644 years; it was 
with imaginary reigns of gods and demi- 

gods; for the only portion of it, which 
contains any thing of a real Hiſtoric kind, 
is the laſt portion of 84 reigns of mortal 
kings, amounting together to 1881 years: 
it is poſſible, that ſome. archives and tra- 
ditions might have been delivered down to 
the age of the compiler, from which he 
formed, this laſt portion; as on an average, 
it would be about 22 years. to each reign, 
which is conſonant enough. to the average 
length of reigns. in modern times. But 
theſe 1881 form but a ſmall part of the 
whole period; and all the firſt, which 1s 
the greater and more unknown portion, he 
filled with fabulous reigns of all the gods 
and demigods beſt known in Egypt; to 
ſome of whom he did not ſcruple to give 
ſeveral hundred years, and to the others as 
many thouſand years of reign, as were ne- 
ceſſary to fill up the whole period. May 
we not then reaſonably conclude, that the 
caſe had been nearly ſimilar before in the 


Aſſyrian period of 1460; between which 
and the old Egyptian Chronicle we have 


found ſo many articles of reſemblance, and 


Which former one, indeed, ſeems to have 


been 
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been the pattern intended to be imitated 
by the compiler of this Egyptian Chronicle 
in a later age, yet not very long after Be- 
roſus had in his Afatic hiſtory made known 
the nature of the Chaldean period of 1460, 
together with the oftentatious pretences 'of 
the Aſſyrians, to a duration of their king- 
dom during the whole of ſuch a period. 
It was then through ſuch views as theſe, 
and by ſuch means, that the 520 years of 
real Aſſyrian empire, as collected by. Hero- 
dotus and the Greeks from the number of 
intervening generations, ſeem to have been 
extended by the aſtrologic ſuperſtition and 
national vanity of the Aſiatics, ſo as to fill 
up one whole aſtronomic period of 1460. 
But theſe favorite whimſies of aſtronomic 
periods, which were to produce a total re- 
novation of all things, together with the 
aſtrologic opinions attached to them, are as 
unfavorable to the veracity of the Chrono- 
logy pretended to be contained in them, 
as on the contrary we ſhall find the ori 
facts mentioned by Herodotus concerning 
the Aſſyrian kingdom, ſuch as that of Be- 
lus firſt king of it being grandſon to Her- 
cules, and Agron firſt king of Lydia grand- 
ſon to Belus, to be favorable to his com- 
putation of only 520 years in all, from 
Belus to the end of that kingdom: and ” 
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the ſame time they are in ſuch conſiſten- 
cy with the reſt of the Greek hiſtory and 
chronology, that it would have been im- 
poſſible for Herodotus to have aſſigned a 
larger ſum without ſubverting all the prin- 
ciples of computation received among the 
Greeks in the age of that hiſtorian, 

For Herodotus informs us in another 
paſſage of the ſame firſt book, © that Belus 
was reputed to be the ſon of Alczus, the 
ſon of Hercules“: but it is well known, 
with reſpe& to Hercules, that the genea- 
logies of the ſeveral royal families in dif- 
ferent kingdoms of Greece, deſcended from 
him according to tradition, agree in fixing 
with ſome degree of certainty, the age in 
hich this perſonage was reputed to have 
Wiouriſhed ; namely, during the courſe of 
that century, which immediately preceded 
he Trojan war. Moreover, he was in his 
youth when he became a companion of 
Whoſe who engaged in the Argonautic ex- 
pedition, which, as is agreed by all, was 
bout 80 years before the ſiege of Troy ; 

t which ſiege, {till farther, it is proved by 
omer, that Tlepolemus, the youngeſt of 
e ſons of Hercules was preſent, as were 


* © Heraclidarum primus Sardium rex extitit 
Aron, Nini filius Beli nepos, Alczi pronepos, qui 
uit Herculis filius ex ancilla Jardani.” Lib. 1. c. 1. 


Vor, III. L likewiſe 
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3 
likewiſe ſome of his grandſons by elder 


ſons. Since theſe facts then fix the age of c 
Hercules to be during the century before v 
Troy, ſo according to the Chronology of Wl ! 
Herodotus himſelt, the capture of Troy Wl 
was ſomething more than 508 years before t 
the firſt Olympiad ; this was about 148 .; 
years ſooner than the computation in the 4 
Life of Homer, erroneouſly aſcribed to tt 
Herodotus, which amounts to 494 year Wi e 
only before the Olympiads, and both off N 
them are a few years more than Thucydide ot 
computed: * but in this at leaſt they all © 
agree, that the authors of this middle a 
made nearly a whole century more of thi th: 
interval than the hiſtorians afterwards nM ver 
the age of Alexander, viz. Ephorus,: Ti- a 
* Ov 

mzus and Eratoſthenes, who reduced it x- 
to about 407 years only“. If then the en 0! 
| | ; equ 

* Ad me ſunt anni ferme nongenti ab Hercule; . 

a Pane vero minus annorum eſt quam a bello T on 
jano, octingenti fere uſque ad me.” [e; ue Lib. , 
M. Larcher, the late tranſlator of Herodotus int 3h 
French, has ſtrained the obvious ſenſe of thek he? 
words, ſo as to make them ſuit his own purpoſe, (a 0 
indeed others have done before) of fixing the c - 
ture of Troy at 494 years before the Olympiads 1B -: 
1270 before Chriſt; this, indeed, is the real dat bis 
in the Life of Homer, erroneouſly aſcribed (as E - 
allows) to Herodotus, but not as be pretend * 
alſo the date here in Herodotus, and in Thucydide s 
and other antients. It would take up too mud Dio, 
Tl Foy 


Ca] 


of the 520 years of the Aſſyrian kingdom 
was about 70 years before the epoch of 
Nabonaſſar, theſe two ſums added together 


time to examine the inaccuracy of all his compu- 
tations, and I ſhall only obſerve, that the preſent 
one of Herodotus amounts to more than 494, as 
does that of Thucydides to 4%, although indeed 
they do not differ many years: yet, they differ 
enough to prove, that Larcher's favorite date of 494 
years before the Olympiads, that is 1270 before 
Chriſt, has no better claim to accuracy than any 
other, ſooner or later, for the year of the capture of 
Troy; and moreover, that the antients ' differed ſo 
much in their computations of this event, that no 
two of them have agreed together, conſequently 
that no argument can be drawn, as Larcher pre- 
tends, from any general agreement in favor of 
494, or of any other particular year. Now, he al- 
lows, that Herodotus was born four years before 
Xerxes paſſed the Helleſpont at the end of the 44th 
Ol. in 480 before Chr. Thoſe 73 Olympiads then, 
equal to 292 years, muſt be added to 508, or more, 
to make up the 800 from the birth of Pan to. the 
birth of Herodotus. Bouhier indeed, Larcher and 
others diſpute, whether ad me [es tue] means to the 
birth of Herodotus, or the timè of writing his hiſ- 
tory, or of reciting it at the Olympic games when 
he was 40 years old: but I cannot fee the leaſt room 

for any other ſenſe than that of his birth; for. he 
fixes Hercules at 100 years ſooner than the ſiege of 
Troy, therefore he certainly reckoned from the 
birth of Hercules. So in like manner he reckoned 
from the birth of Bacchus and of Pan, why then 
ſhould he not reckon to his own birth only, and not 
to any later event of his life? His words are, A 
Dionyſo, qui ex Semele genitus fertur ad me ſunt anni 


00; ab Hercule Alcmenz filio 900; a Pane qui 
L 2 ex 
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amount to 590, as the date of the acceſſion 
of Belus before Nabonaflar ; conſequently, 
as the 1ſt Olympiad in 776 before Chr, 


ex Penelope et Mercurio genitus dicitur—800 ad 
me. In all theſe three computations he plainly 
reckons from their birth, more eſpecially in regard 
to Pan, for he adds, de Pane ne habent quidem 
quod dicant, ubinam @ parts fit educatus. $0 that 
as nothing more was known of Pan than his Birth, 
he mnſt reckon from that, why then not reckon 1 
his own birth? Accordingly, Larcher himſelf in 
one place ſuppoſes this: If we add to 484 
before Chriſt, the date of the Birth of Herodotus, 
we have the date of the birth of Hercules.” P. 379. 
Vet, in contradiction to this, in another place he 
ſuppoſes the 800 to be reckoned from the birth of 
Pan to the age at which Herodotus travelled in 
Egypt, and might write theſe words in his 2d Book 
concerning Egypt. He was born 484 years bet, 
Chr: he travelled into Egypt at 460; and Pan being 
born doo before this epoch, this was 1260 before 
Chr. but his birth being 10 years after Troy, theſe 
together make 1270.” P. 392. By this epoch he 
refers, as his dates prove, to his time of travelling 
into Egypt when he was 24 years old : but this 
mere unwarranted ſuppoſition, contrived on purpoſe 
to make the 800 years begin 24 years /ater than they 
would otherwiſe do, if reckoned down no later 
than to the birth of Herodotus in 484, which would 
fix their commencement in 508 before the Olymp. ex- 
cluſive of the uncertain 10 years mentioned above. 
By M. Larcher's thus fuppo/ing what he pleaſes, he 
brings down the computation of Herodotus for the 
capture of Troy to 1270 before Chriſt inſtead of 
14 years earlier; and by a ſimilar contrivance he 
has raiſed up that of Thucydides to 1270, in ordet 


to make them countenance and confirm each other. 
Concerning 
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preceded the epoch of Nabonaflar in 747 
by about 29 years, Belus muſt have pre- 
ceded the 1ſt a why by 561 years, that 
is 53 years before the date of the capture 
of Troy according to Herodotus, in 5o8th 
year before the Olympiads. Now Alczus, 
the reputed father of Belus, was the eldeſt 
of the living ſons of Hercules, having been. 
born of a ſervant maid of Jardanus, king 
of Lydia, immediately after the Argonau- 
tic expedition; which being 80 years be- 
fore Troy, there were conſequently only 
about 27 years from the birth of Alcæus 


Concerning this latter I ſhall only obſerve, that 
although the extract from Conan in Photius. (cod. 
186, ſect. 36) ſays, that Melos was founded in the 
3d generation, yet ſect. 46 in the fame extract, ſays, 
it was at the {ame time that Nelius led the Ionians 
into Aſia, which Petavius from the antients fixes 
at only 130 years after the capture of Troy: but 
which Larcher augments to 155, by reckoning the 
two whole generations above - mentioned at the greateſt 
poſſible ſum of 67 years, and eight years more, be- 
cauſe Conon ſays in the third generation, ſo that he 
includes eight years of the 3d generation; and in all 
75, after the Heraclidz entered Pelopenneſus, which, 
added to the 80 between Troy and the Heraclidæ 
make up 155, &c. between Troy and the foundation 
of Melos. Thus Larcher makes Thucydides and 
Conon tagether raiſe up the capture of Troy 25 
years earlier than their dates would ſtate it, if there 
were only 130 * between Troy and the Ionic 
emigration, (P. 396. tom. 7.) 


to 
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to the foundation of the Aſſyrian kingdom 
by Belus his fon, 53 years before the cap- 
ture of Troy. This is certainly 700 ſhort 
an interval on an average, of ſhort and long 
lives, as Belus muſt have been then arrived 
at maturity; and- there ought to have in- 
tervened, at an average, one generation and 
a half at leaſt, between the birth of the 
father and the maturity of the ſon, that is 
30 years and 15, or in all 45 years at leaſt, 
if not 50 or 65: but 27 is within the 
bounds of paſſibility, and whatever is poſſi- 
ble, does ſometimes happen, conſequently 
it might have happened in this particular 
inſtance, ſo far as we know, namely, that 
Belus was begot by Alcæus, when the latter 
was only 14; and moreover, that he ac- 
quired the kingdom of Aſſyria at the age 
of 14 through the intereſt of Hercules and 
his friends in the neighbouring kingdom 
of Lydia, where Hercules had reſided, and 
his fame was well known. This then is 
the only defect which ſubſiſts in the fates 
of theſe hiſtoric facts of Herodotus; but 
even this will be removed, if we recollect, 
that the accounts of Euſebius and Syncel- 
lus place the end of the Aſſyrian kingdom 
only 50 years, and even leſs before Na- 
bonaſſar inſtead of 70; which variation, by 
fixing the commencement of the Aſſyrian 

| kingdom 
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kingdom 20 years or more later than before, 
would extend the preceding interval be- 
tween it and the prior birth of Alcæus to 
47 years at leaſt, and thus come near to an 
average intetval. Still farther, we have 
reaſon to believe, that the computations of 
Hecateus and others, the earlieſt Greek 
Chronologers before the middle age of He- 
rodotus, placed the ſiege of Troy at more 
than 508 years before the Olympiads, if 
not nearly at 560 years; they likewiſe fixed 
the Argonautic expedition at ioo inſtead 
of 80 years before Troy; either of which 
variations would add other 20 years or 
more to the above interval, and thus poſ- 
ſibly extend it to go or 60 years. In the 
laſt place, beſides the foregoing three me- 
thods of vindicating theſe dates and ſums 
in Herodotus from error and incoherency, 
it ſhould be remembered likewiſe, that al- 
though Herodotus adopted the reduced 
computation current in-his own age of about 
500 years only, from Troy to the Olym- 
piads, yet he might have borrowed thoſe 
other facts and computations from Heca- 
teus and other hiſtorians who preceded him, 
whom he ſometimes quotes ; but without 
making any proportional reduction in them, 
and thereby might have produced the above- 
mentioned ſmall and only Ono 

1 is 
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his accounts, by making rather too ſhore 
an interval between the birth of Alcæus 
and the commencement of the: Aſſyrian 


kingdom by his fon Belus, in caſe there be 


in reality too ſhort an interval; for I have 
ſhewn, that it might be an apparent one 
only, cauſed by ourſelves in placing the 
end of the Aſſyrian kingdom 700: ſoon before 
Nabonaſſar, together with our poſſible jig- 
norance of ſome other material circum- 
ſtances. Thus then, one way or other the 
520 years aſſigned by Herodotus to the 
duration of the Aſſyrian kingdom, is very 
ſufficiently reconcileable to his other ac- 
count, that Belus was reputed to have been 
the grandſon of Hercules; and both thoſe 
facts agree with the chronologic antiquities 
of the Greeks, ſo far at leaſt as theſe agree 
with each other, and with probability: for 
if the grandſons by ſome of the younger 
ſons of Hercules, and alſo the youngeſt 
of his ſons were preſent at the ſiege of 

Troy, there can be no improbability that 
a grandſon by the eldeſt of his ſons ſhould 
have arrived at maturity 50 years before 
that event; ſince Hercules was a youth at 
the birth of his eldeſt ſon Alcæus, and 
lived nearly 50 years afterwards *®, We 


It may, however, be ſtill objected to this ar- 
gument in favor of the veracity of Herodotus, 
| con- 
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ought not to wonder therefore, if ſome 
apparent improbability in this account (in 
caſe there really be any) ſhould have ariſen 


concerning the duration of the Aſſyrian kingdom, 
by its being conſiſtent with his computation of the 
age in which Hercules lived, the reputed grandfather 
of Belus, the Aſſyrian founder, it may (I ſay) be 
objected, that the tales concerning Hercules are juſt 
as dubious and fabulous as the duration of the Aſ- 
{yrian empire. Now this, I allow, and poſſibly that 
even the exiſtence of uy ſuch perſon as Hercules 
may be fabulous likewiſe ; but this forms no ob- 
jection againſt the above chain of reaſoning, becauſe 
nevertheleſs the age in which this fabulous perſonage 
is reputed to have flourithed, may have been rightly 
aſſigned to the century before the capture of Troy; 
and it is only the age in- which he did or was report- 
ed to have lived, which is of any moment in our 
rcaſoning, whether his exiſtence was altogether fa- 
bulous or not, This age is fixed by the genealogies 
of the ſeveral royal families in Greece, believed to 
be deſcended. from him; which genealogies were 
real and true, although the current report of the 
head of each family having been a /½n of Hercules, 
ſhouid have been ever fo falſe. Tneſe genealogies, 
when traced hack to the age of Hercules, together 
with their ſeveral intermarriages, all correſpond in 
luch wonderful harmony, as could have happened 
only by their being founded in truth, and faithfully 
preſerved. Now theſe carry back thoſe heads of 
tamilies, called /ons of Hercules, into the middle of 
the century before Troy; and if thoſe currently 
reputed ſons of Hercules had been called by the 
vanity of their deſcendents Jon: of the moon, the 
veracity of their ſeveral deſcents and genealogies 
would not be hereby impeached, nor yet the age in 
which ſuch heads of families lived be any way what- 
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from the ſame cauſe which has produced 
ſo many other diſcordancies in Greek Chro- 
nology, and ſome even to the amount of a 
whole century; that is, that when the later 
Greek Chronologers ſhortened the interval 
between Troy and the Olympiads to the 
amount of 100 or 150 years, they did not 
make a proportional reduction in the dates 
of all other antient events connected there- 
with, but incoherently intermixed the 
Chronology of the earlieſt Greeks with 
thoſe of later ages. Hence, if in the pre- 
ſent caſe it could be proved, that the end 
of the Afyrian kingdom was even 100 
years or more, inſtead of 70 or 50 before 
Nabonaſſar, (as ſome antients have affirmed) 
yet as there is equally good evidence, that 
the earlieſt Greek hiſtorians placed the ſiege 
of Troy at not much leſs than 560 years 
before the Olympiads, a reaſonable re- 
duction therefore ought to have been made 


ever altered: it would be only the ſame as to fay, 
that we have traced back our genealogies into fuch 
a dark age, that we can trace them back no farther, 
therefore we call thoſe firſt heads of each family 
children of the ſun and moon, or autochthones, as if 
they had ſprung out of the earth of thoſe regions 
where they lived. In fact, Hercules is affirmed by 
ſome of the antients, and believed by ſome modern 
critics to be only another name for zhe ſun, as allo 
are Belus, Bel and Baal. 


In 
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in other dates, when the hiſtorians of the 
age of Herodotus reduced that interval to 
goo years, and thoſe in the later age of 
Alexander to 407 only before the firſt 
Olympiad, in 776 before Chriſt . The 


* Another chronologic computation in Herodo- 
tus, either confirms, or at leaſt is ſufficiently in 
harmony with his duration of 520 years for the 
Aſſyrian kingdom, to prove that the latter was not 
a haſty random aſſertion, but the reſult of ſyſtematic 
enquiries into antiquity, conformably to the eſtima- 
tion of about 500 years between Troy and the 
Olympiads. For he informs us, That Agron was 
grandſon to Belus, and founded or acquired the 
Lydian kingdom 505 years before Gyges.” (lib. 1.) 
Now according to my own ſyſtem at p. 216, vol. ii, 
Gyges would have acceded to the kingdom of Lydia 
about ſeven years earlier than in other ſyſtems, viz. 
about 722 years before Chriſt, therefore Agron be- 
gan 1227 years before Chriſt; from which, de- 
ducting 776, the date of the iſt Olympiad, there 
remain 451 years from Agron's acceſſion to the 
Olympiads, which was therefore 57 years after Troy, 
at the calculation of 5gog years interval, So that 
there were 110 from the acceſſion of Belus, 53 years 
before Troy, to the acceſſion of Agron his grandſon 
57 after Troy. Now as a former interval was 200 
hort, fo this is indeed rather tee long between the 
maturity of a grandfather and a grandſon ; yet not 
ſo much, but that both computations appear to be 
coherent parts of one and the ſame chronologic 
iyſtem, eſpecially if we conſider, that we are ignorant 
whether Agron might not have been paſt his maturit 
and in old age before he acquired Lydia, which fact 
would take off poſſibly 20 years of the above in- 
terval, Again, we are not certain, whether the 
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above hiftoric circumſtances therefore con- 
tained in the account of Herodotus, by 


being thus in harmony with the duration 


of 5 20 years aſſigned by him to the Aſ- 
ſyrian kingdom, and both of them in har- 
mony with the chronologie accounts of 
other Greek authors, concerning the time 
at which the Aſſyrian kingdom ended, make 
as much in favor of bis ſhorter ſum as the 
aftrologic circumſtances attending the account 
of Cteſias and the /onger period of 1460 
make againſt the probable veracity of it. 


Having thus preſented a general flalement 


of what appears to me agregable to truth 
concerning this ſubject, let us next examine 
and verify any particular portions of the 


above ſtatement, which may be thought to 


Aſſyrian kingdom might not have ended later, 1. e. 
50 years only inſtead of 70 before Nabonaſſar, 
whereby Belus would have acceded 20 years later 
than 53 before Troy; this would take off other 20 
years; and theſe 40 years deducted from 110, re- 
duce the interval to 70 years, which does not exceed 
probability in particular caſes for two generations, 
although it may be ſtill too large a ſum for a general 
average: and moreover, if there be any tiuth in the 
profane accounts, both Belus and Ninus had long 
reigns aſſigned to them, the former of 50 or 60 
years, the latter of 45 or more; nay, even although 
there ſhould be no truth in thoſe accounts, yet ſuch 
traditions may have influenced Herodotus in his 


computations to make them long, 
ſtand 


(8+ +3 


ſtand in need of illuſtration or confirma- 
tion; and thus we ſhall be beſt able to 
diſcover and point out the numerous errors 
both in facts and reaſoning into which other 
writers have fallen, and which have pre- 
vented them from coming to the ſame con- 
cluſions with myſelf in the above general 
vier of the ſubject. | | 

The errors and falſe opinions of modern 
Chronologers, concerning the information 
tranſmitted to us from antiquity relative to 
the Aſſyrian empire, have in truth been fo 
numerous and contradictory, that I ſcarcely 
know where to begin, in order to point 
them out clearly to my readers, together 
with the cauſes which have led to them. 
The general method of writers has been 
to refute and rectify firſt of all the miſtakes 
of others, and after this to exhibit their 
own opinions; but this method is attended 
with the following diſadvantages, namely, 
that the right and true view of the ſubject 
15 kept too long out of fight, by its being 
thus poſtponed until after a long ſeries of 
ic altercations concerning errors: and more- 
8 over, it is leſs eaſy for readers to judge 
8 properly of the ſolidity of my objections 
to the erroneous opinions of others, until 
atter they have themſelves gained a clear 
view of the true ſtate of the ſubject; ſo _ 
they 
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fuſion, by being kept in ſuſpence concern- 
ing the truth, and by being ſhewn only 
what is not true. I have therefore inverted 
the above method, and have exhibited firſt 
a brief and general view of what 1 conceive 
to have been the real truth, together with 
ſome evidence in ſupport of it; reſerving he 
reſt of my evidence aud arguments for a 
more minute examination of the ſeveral 
particular portions of the ſubjet, which 
may be either liable to ſome doubt, or have 
actually been repreſented by other writers 
in a wiew very different and often directly 
oppoſite to that in which they are exhibit- 
ed in my own general ſtatement above. By 
this method I ſhall have an opportunity, 
after having pointed. out the ruth, to ſhew 
allo; the errors which have been committed 
concerning it, either occaſjonally in the 
text, or in the notes ſubjoined to it; by 
which means readers will more obviouſly 
and clearly diſcern the latter, after their 
minds have been properly prepared and il- 
luminated with a full view of the former, 
and we {hall hereby alſo proceed in a more 
methodical manner in the diſcuſſion of 
both *. I cannot, however, undertake to 


* As one example of this it may be W 
that 


they are hence too often involved in con- 
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refute all the errors of all the numerous 
Chronologers; this would take up folio 
after folio, and may be ſafely left to the 


that Vignoles was ſo prejudiced againſt the ſhort 
duration of 520 years for the Aſſyrian kingdom in 
Herodotus, as even to affirm, that he was totally 
ignorant of Aﬀyrian hiſtory. But what was one of 
bis chief arguments againſt it? It was, that it made 
a grandſon exiſt before his grandfather. * Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, author of the paradox in queſtion, 
and Uſher, who adopted his account, Ninus, the 
great grandſon of Hercules, founded the Aſſyrian 
kingdom 83 years before Troy, when Hercules was 
only fix or ſeven years old; and Belus, the grandfon 
of Hercules, reigned in Aſſyria 50 years before his 
grandfather was born : Is not Herodotus a good 
guide in the Hiſtory of Aſſyria?“ vel. 2, p. 176. 
But the whole foundation for this accuſation is, that 
Vignoles here jumbles together incoherently the 
computations of Herodotus, who allowed 508 years 
for the interval between Troy and the Olympiads, 
with the computation of Uſher, who adopted the 
reduced ſum of 407 years only; this latter conſe - 
quently made Hercules born 100 years later than 
Herodotus did, and thus later than his grandſon 
Belus. The accuſation of Vignoles, therefore, may 
be a good one againſt Uſher, tor adopting one com- 
putation from Herodotus and another from Eratoſ- 
thenes, and then incoherently mixing them together 
im the ſame ſyſtem ; but it forms no objection to 
Herodotus himſelf, whoſe own computations are in 
harmony, as I have ſhewn in the above general view. 
When Uther brought down the ſiege of Troy and 
the age of Hercules 100 years later than Herodotus 
did, he ought to have alſo brought down all the 
other computations of Herodotus 100 years later at 
the ſame time. So that the accuſation of Vignoles 

15 
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ſagacity of readers themſelves, after I have 
pointed out the true ſtate of any particular 
article in queſtion, and the foundations of 
the chef errors concerning it, into which 
ſeveral authors have fallen; and conſe- 
quently have ſhewn the way, whereby all 
thoſe other errors likewiſe may be refuted 
into which Chronologers have been miſled, 
and in which they have too often blindly 
followed each other *. | 


is only an argument againſt the patch-work of 
modern ſyſtems, in taking one date from one antient 
and another from ſome other antient, thus forming 
an incoherent whole. 

* It were to be wiſhed that they had equally fol- 
lowed each other in rejecting unſolid conjectures 
and accuſations, the inanity of which had been 
ſufficiently expoſed by ſome of their predeceſſors; 
thus M. Freret had in 1725 obviated this very ac- 
cuſation, which Vignoles renewed in 1737. © All 
the difficulties ſuggeſted againſt the ſum of 520 will 
diſappear, if we only explain Herodotus by himſelf, 
and examine the Chronology which he has adopted 
in his hiſtory ; we ought not to ſubject him to the 
chronologic hypotheſes of antient authors who lived 
200 years after him, who have allowed 100 years 
leſs of interval between the fiege of Troy and the 
Olympiads than Herodotus did. himſelf.” Mem. de 
Litter. tom. 7. Chronologic de Lydie par M. Freret. 
Notwithſtanding which, M. Bouhier, (in 1746) did 
aot perceive, that the cenſure by Vignoles did not 
affect Herodotus, but only Uſher and other Chro- 
nologers; for inſtead of removing it in the manner 
of Freret and myſelf, he allows its force, and at- 


tempts to refute it only upon the foundation, = 
5 C 
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The Conjeftures of the Moderns, whereby they 
would reconcile the Accounts of Herodotus 


and Ctefias, ſhewn to be Unſolid and Un- 


tenable. 


HE firſt error of modern Chronolo- 
gers, which it may be expedient to 
mention, is an attempt to reconcile the 
ſums of 520 years in Herodotus with the 
longer ſums of Cteſias, by ſuppoſing an 
error of the copyiſts to have crept into the 


text of Herodotus, through. the omiſſion 


of an (), the Greek numeral for 1000, 
whereby inſtead of 5 20 they would read 
1520, This was firſt ſtarted, I believe, 


by Jac. Cappellus a century ago, and yet 


the Belus in queſtion was not the king of Aſſyria. 
Diſſ. fur Herod. p. 17.) M. Larcher, however, in 
his notes and chronology annexed to his late French 
tranſlation of Herodotus in 1786, rightly refers to 
and approves theſe words of Freret; but never- 
theleſs, even he has made no uſe of them in juſtify- 
ing the 520 years of the Aſſyrian kingdom in He- 
rodotus, as being both the true ſum of the whole? 
of that kingdom, and alſo in confiſtency with his 
other account of Belus being the grandſon of Her- 
cules. My own. foregoing vindication therefore of 
the harmony between theſe different chronologic 
and hiſtoric accounts of Herodotus and other Greek 
authors, is the firſt which has been hitherto pub- 


liſhed, although ſo many perſons have writ on the 
ſubject. . 
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this wild fancy has found admirers almoſt 
down to the preſent times, as if they were 
never willing to relinguiſh the unreaſon- 
able opinions of their predeceſſors; and 
this it is which cauſes ſo much confuſion 
in Chronology, the chief part of our time 
and paper being occupied in removing the 
"rubbiſh, with which others have over- 


. whelmed the ſubject . Marſham, about 

14.8 1672, was at firſt caught by this ſpirit of 

1 conjectural emendation, but inſtead of an g | 
a. being omitted, he preferred to ſuppoſe that 
ti. it had been altered into a , and thus 9. 
19 (520) made out of d (1500) read back- ; 
14 wards, (p. 489, al. 522). Soon after, 
hy il however, he retracted this deſperate con- 
14 jecture; but Simſon and the very learned 0 
1 | If. Voſſius nevertheleſs adopted it, who WW ; 
. made alſo another addition, viz. that the 1 
4 fame correction ought to be made in the g 
. text of Diodorus, where the ſum of He- 5 
1. rodotus is quoted; and other ſtil] later h 
11 authors have teſtified an approbation of 1. 
We theſe conjectures T. But no MSS. of He- 

„ rodotus or Diodorus have, I believe, been ne 
dei | Pr. 
| Wn * « Herodotus habet annos 520; ſed omnino 

{if omiſſa videtur millenarii nota () pro @x (520) hn 
Hind legere dehemus aps, 1520.” J. Cappell. Hift. Sacra, I, 
. Sc. Sedan 1613, p. 45. | 7 on 
15 + Probo conjecturam Matſhami— nec dubito 5 
""'Y quin etiam apud Diodorum à exciderit, aliter enim 36 
3 5 a 1 i Non 0 
1 3 
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l 
ever found, in which thoſe ſums were ex- 
preſſed by numeric letters, and not in 
words at length; moreover, as the ſum in 
Diodorus is only 500, there never could 
have been in this author a numeral « 41. 
tered into x; but 4 muſt here have been 
omitted if there be any ſuch error at all: 
and even if it had been thus, yet 1520 
would be almoſt as much too great a ſum 
inſtead of 1300, as 520 1s too little, But - 
as it can never be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that 
all the MSS. of Herodotus had been thus 
corrupted in the age of Diodorus, his 
round ſum of 500 1s alone a ſufficient re- 
futation of all theſe fanciful conjectures. 
(Vide my vol. 2, p. 389). Still farther, it 
is certain that Appian adopted the very ſame 
ſum of 500 years for the Aſſyrian king- 
dom, and this he probably muſt have bor- 
rowed from Herodotus, all other hiſtorians 
having adopted the larger ſums of 1300 and 
1400 from Cteſias *. Agreeably to this we 


non abſque reprehenſione iſtum Herodoti locum eſſet 
prætervectus Voſſius de 30 Interpr. 373. (1661). 

* Aſſyriorum, Medorum et Perſarum tempora 
ſimul congeſta uſque ad Alexandrum non angos 
quidem nongentos attingunt.” App. Pref. Now 
the Medes, after Dejoces ruled about 150 years, the 
Perfians from Cyrus to Alexander about 230, in all 
380, which deducted from goo, leaves only 520 for 
the Aſſyrian kingdom. 

N 2 find 


miramis, who built the walls about Baby- 


this Chronology. is either confirmed by fi- 


„ « Sanchoniathon vixit ſub Semiramide Aſſy- 


1 1 
find Porphyry, an able Chronologer, placing 
Semiramis about the time of the Trojan 
war, according to @ written tradition *: and 
the cutrency of ſuch a tradition is con- 
firmed by a Greek ſcholiaſt quoted by Ca- 
ſaubon, [ad Julii Cæſaris vit. in Suetonius, 
c. 22.] Kayſtrus was the ſon of Penthe- 
ſilea the Amaſon, who in Aſcalon married 
Deſceto, [ Derceto] and of her begat Se- 
lon.” Pentheſilæa is mentioned by Homer 
as being preſent in the Trojan war, her 
grand - daughter would flouriſh therefore 
about the ſame time after the capture of 
Troy as Porphyry and Herodotus ſuppoſe; 
for Belus, according to the Chronology of 
Herodotus, began 53 years before Troy, 
and he was ſucceeded by Ninus, and his 
wife Semiramis. Thus then the reading of 
520 years in the preſent text of Herodotus, 
is confirmed by Diodorus and Appian; and 


milar current traditions, or elſe theſe tra- 
ditions were derived from his Chronology, 
and thus confirm the numerals in his pre- 
ſent text. Neyertheleſs, Strauchius in 1667 


riorum regina, quæ ante Trojana tempora aut circa 
illa fuiſſe traditur. [avayrypantra] Euſeb, Prep. 
; l 
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did not ſeem adverſe. to theſe conjectures 
of Capellus and Marſham, -although indeed 
at laſt he expreſſes ſome doubt about them; 
but Vignoles in 1737 was, I believe, the 
firſt who abſolutely reprobated them; this, 
however, was only in order to ſubſtitute 
another opinion of his on as little de- 
fenſible, namely, that Herodotus was to- 
tally unacquainted with Aſſyrian hiſtory, 
ſo that his ſum of 520 years aroſe from 
his own ignorance, not from errors of the 
copyiſts v.. Whether an author, who is 
capable of ſuch errors as are pointed out 


* « To ſay my own opinion freely, I think 
that Herodotus had little or no knowledge of Aſ- 
ſyrian hiſtory, he ſays but little of it; be enters 
into no particulars, or is not exact in what he does 
ſay ; he did not even know who was the founder of 
it.“ P. 175. All theſe. accuſations, are ſufficient 

anſwered by this cireumſtance, that he reſerved theſe 
things for his profeſſed Hiſtory of Aſſyria, (as Bouhier 
has rightly obſerved) which he intorms us he ſhould 
publiſh ; and that he did publiſh it there is reaſon 
to believe, as Ariſtotle quotes a paſlage from He- 
rodotus, which muſt probably have been taken from 
that hiſtory. This accounts for his brevity in his 
preſent work concerning Aſſyrian affairs: in fact it 
is Vignoles himſelf who is inaccurate in this very 
account as well as prejudiced; for he makes He- 
rodotus ſay, that the Medes. were ſubject to the 
Perſians 128 years but what Herodotus really 
ſays is, that the Medes ruled Aſia 128 years. [Cet 
hiſtorien ajoute, que les Medes ont eté aſſujettis 
aux Perſes durant 128 ans J. P. 177. It is we 
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b 
in the ſubjoined note, and ſueh falſe rea- 4 
ſoning as 1 have pointed out before, has { 
any right to advance this aſſertion readers [ 
themſelves will judge; but I have men- f 
tioned theſe particulars chiefly, in order to I 
thew, that former chronologers have been ti 
influenced more by haſty prejudices againſt, v 
or favorite predilections for the relations t 
either of Herodotus or Cteſias, than by fa 
any due compariſon between them founded ce 
on juſt criticiſm and ſolid evidence. Even th 
thoſe writers, however, who have totally 
rejected all ſuch: untenable conjectures and 
accuſations, have ſtill only ſubſtituted an- 4 
other erroneous. notion of their own, which Bet 
is indeed ſomething more ſpecious though no 
not more ſolid: this is not by altering thi 85 
text of Herodotus, but by giving a different cer 
interpretation to one part of his words; bab 
and this was, I believe, firſt ſuggeſted by * 
Cumberland, who, when Herodotus ſays 4 
* that the Aſſyrians had ruled over the Wi the 
upper part of Aſia. $20 years before the Bl 
Medes revolted,” {vide p. 3890, confines Wi 17” 
| thoſe 520 years of government ſtrictly # WF dom 
Upper Aſia and the Medes only ; thus allow- Wi i: 
ing, that the Aſſyrians had ruled over the Hy 
haſty accuſations which cauſe ſo much confuſion bes. 


in Chronology, and make us to loſe ſo much time! 
We Spe i 2 | 
ſingle 
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Gngle kingdom of Aſſyria ſong before thoſe 
520 years commenced, at which time they 


firſt. begun to extend theit conqueſts to 
Upper - * If this ſenſe could be con- 
firmed as the real meaning of Herodotus, 


it might indeed reconcile his account with 


| that of Cteſias: M., Freret had put the 


very ſame conſtruction as Cumberland on 
theſe words of {Herodotus about the very 


 — WW» Sa 


communication with | each other ꝶ; and 
this ſenſe has been greedily ſeized on ever 


„% By Herodotus affirming that the Aſſyrian 
dominion had ſtood ſo long as 520 years over Upper 
Ala, he does not deny that” it had ſtood no longer 
over another part of Aſia, and it is likely, that he did 


know where Ninus or Nimrod lived, nor from 
whom the city of Niniveh took its name, It is not 
certain how far Upper Aſia did extend, and it is pro- 
bable that ſome conſiderable part thereof might be 
firſt added to the older empire about 520 years before 
the Medes revolted. P, 249. [1724], _ 

+ © It is very probable, that Herodotus placed 
the foundation of the Aſfyrian Kingdom before the 
commencement of their empire and dominion over 
Upper Alia: we ſee that he does the fame by the 
Medes, for he reckons only 128 years for their 
dominion over Upper Afia, although the total dura- 
tion of their kingdom was 1 50.“ Tom. 6. Eſſai fur 


I Hiftoire des Aſyriens. But theſe deficient 22 years 


were not at the beginning but at the middle of their 
empite, namely, under Cyaxares, while the Scythians 
over-ran Media, and are expreſsly excepted. L. t. 
6 


lame year 1724, apparently without any 


not know when it began; he does not pretend to 


* 


ſ 
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wee a Chiionclogers; wh a 
5 been poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of reconciling 
theſe ſums of the two hiſtorians, or rather 
* with ' wiſhing” to find ſome confirmation 
* 4 from Herodotus in this particular caſe, to 
. ſupport the large ſum of 1300 in Cteſias, 
however regardleſs they have been of un- 
neceſſarily ſetting them at variance in other 
caſess. But although it has been one chieſ 
part of my object to reconcile antient au- 


thors in various caſes, where the modern bc 
bad without any good reaſon pretended” ar 
find contradiction between them, yet I ha co 
 ſhewn above, that the preſent plan of recon-· Nan 
ceiling Herodotus to Cteſias, would never: cei 
theleſs render him inconfiſtent with himſelii un 


in the reſt of his Chronology; ſo that i wa 
fact it would ſerve only to jultify ſome d 
the fables of the one hiſtorian at the ex 
pence of harmony in the other, Vet f 


* Thus Bouhier alfo obſerves, ** There is on 
method of reconciling theſe twe authors; for w 
have only to ſay, that the kingdom of the Aſſyriam 

had ſubliſted a long time without extending itki 
beyond Niniveh and Babylon; but at length ſom 
king of a warlike diſpoſition began to extend tit 
Aſſyrian empire (as Herodotus fays) over Upper 4þ 
about 520 years before the revolt of the Medes, 
do not oppoſe this ſyſtem, which may perhaps 
move difficulties at preſent very embarraſſing 
| Chronologers.” Diſſertat. ſur I Hifloire d Herod 
P · 21. Dijon, 1746. 3 "$5 


faſcinatin! 


K 1 


faſcinating has been the plan of reconciling 
theſe two authors, and ſo plauſible this 
method of effecting it, that M. Larcher, 
in his late French tranſlation has in part 
adopted the ſame; and thus by his augment- 
ing the ſum of Herodotus, and on the 
contrary diminiſhing that of Cteſias, he has 
ſtrictly adhered to neither of them, but at- 
tempted to make their accounts meet to- 
gether amicably in the middle between 
both extremes; and thus form a motley 
and incoherent mixture out of the two ac- 
counts. His apology for this is, that 
among accounts ſo very diſcordant he con- 
ceives it impoſſible to diſcover the truth, 
unleſs ſome precious work ſhould after- 
wards come to light, which is more to be 
iſhed than expected.“ ibid. But in fact 
his from work has already been diſco- 
ered, namely, the work of Syncellus, which 
has very ſufficiently ſhewn us that the ac- 
ount of Cteſias was indeed faithfully co- 


\ 


In txamining more nearly the text of He- 
odotus, 1 think that I perceive this hiftorian to 
peak only of the time of the greateſt glory of the 
\ſyrian kingdom: this idea had already occurred to 
I. Bouhier, p. 16. [ This is a miſtake, the paſſage 
dccurs at p. 22] and that he meant only to ſpeak of 
cir moſt proſperous ſtate, without ſaying any thing 
the ſum of years which had preceded it. Cbronolog. 
| Herodote. tom. 6. P. 256. ; 

Vor. IIl. 0 pied 


1 
pied by him from the Aſiatics themſelves; 
but that it contained merely an imaginary 
aſtrologic period, like that of the Egyptians, 
founded on ſome favorite but inaccurate 

| aſtronomic principles“: and that the ſe- 
veral reductions and variations made in the 
original Aſſyrian ſum of 1460 were pro- 
duced by the Greek Chronologers, in order 
to reconcile it with their own Greek Chro- 
nology ; they having been as much puzzled 
by ſuch a vaſt period as our own modern 
| Chronologers, and in conſequence having 
contrived as many variations and pretended 
reconcilements between different accounts 
as the moderns themſelves ; whereby they 
formed thoſe diſcordant ſums of which 
Larcher compliins+. Unfortunately there- 
fore we find, that the more the moderns 
attempt to reconcile theſe diſcordant ac- 
counts, the great diſcordancy they produce, 
and the /a/ff writer on the ſubject, M. 
Larcher gives up the object as a thing in. 
Poſſible to be obtained: nevertheleſs the 
arigin at leaſt of theſe diſcordancies may be 


* Appendix, p. 61. | 

+ Viz. 1460, 1400, 1360, 1 300, 1280, 1240, 1070, 
1000, &c. all theſe have apparently ariſen from the 
original aſtrologic root 1460, and are all totally in 
oppoſition to the other original and hiſtoric root 
ot $20, | 
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aſcertained, by their being all reſolved into 
theſe two original ſums, the aſtrologic 
1460 of the Aſiatic natives, and the hiſ- 


toric 520 of Herodotus, as traced out by 


the Greeks themſelves, in computing back- 
ward from their own ages by the aid of 
generations up to the age of Hercules, 
which was the utmoſt boundary of Greek 
computation ; and was the ſame as to ſay 


we have gone back now to a dark and un- 


known age. But as to the preſent ſpecious 
method of reconcilement, although favored 
with the approbation of ſo many teſpecta- 
ble authors, yet it is by no means: ſolid 
and admiſſible, for the following reaſons. 
Firſt, there is not the leaſt appearance but 
that both Diodorus and Appian underſtood 
Herodotus to include the whole period of 
Aſſyrian empire under the 520 years, and 
not the laſt portion of it only: moreover, 
the current traditions referred to above, 
plainly placed Semiramis about the time 
of the Trojan war, therefore theſe could not 
have made more than 520 years from the 
very firſt commencement of the kingdom 
under Belus or Ninus; why then ſhould 
not Herodotus alſo have rather agreed with 
theſe two authors and current traditions 
than have. diſagreed, , unleſs we knew of 
ſome evidence to the contrary ? But again, 
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there is evidence that he did agree with 
them, whether thoſe accounts and tradi- 
tions were derived from his computation, 
or his computation accommodated to thoſe 
_ traditions ; for he expreſsly ſays, that Ni- 
nus was the ſon of Belus, and Belus the 
grandſon of Hercules: conſequently, he 
muſt have placed Ninus about the time of 
the Trojan war, or a little later only; 
and therefore could not make more than 520 
years of the whole kingdom, from Ninus 
down to its diſſolution by Arbaces, even 
although he placed the capture of Troy at 
fall 500 years before the Olympiads, as in 
fact he did; whereby it appears, that this 
interval is in perfect harmony with his 
ſum of 520 years for the whole kingdom, 
becauſe it is agreed by all that it was ended 
before the Olympiads. Still farther, this 
favorite ſenſe is directly contradifted by the 
accounts of Cteſias himſelf, and all other 
Greek hiſtorians quoted by Diodorus; who 
all agree, that it was Ninus who had' thus 
extended the Aſſyrian kingdom over Upper 
Ala at the very commencement of that king- 
dom; ſo that there can be no pretence for 
its being effected at a later period of only 
5 20 years out of 1300, before its diſſolu- 
tion: they add likewiſe, that a// the ſuc- 
ceeding kings lived in pleaſures and 71 
neſs, 
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neſs, ſo that Diodorus deemed it needleſs 
even to mention their names, as they did no 


memorable action. Now can we reaſon- 
ably in 5 to Cteſias and thoſe others 


who firſt adopted that longer period than 
520 years, ſuppoſe ſome warlibe king to 
conquer Upper Afia afterwards, merely in 
order to extend thoſe 520 years to 1300 
or more, and this, although we are in- 
formed that it had been already conquered 
at the very firſt by Ninus himſelf? It is 
plain then, that this preſent favorite mode 
of reconcilement is juſt as unſolid and un- 
tenable, as that other leſs ſpecious one to 
which it has ſucceeded; it being neither 
countenanced by the words themſelves in 
Herodotus of the paſſage in queſtion, nor 
by thoſe of Diodorus and Appian, but di- 
rectly contradicted by another paſſage in 
Herodotus, where he makes Belus to be 
grandſon of Hercules; and directly con- 
tradicted again by the words of Cteſias alſo 
himſelf, in favor of whoſe computation 
this favorite ſenſe above-mentioned has 
been adopted, in order to reconcile it to 


that of Herodotus. It may be proper 


* © Deliciis etocio ignavo deditus Ninyas Nini 


filius, ad eum prope modum et cæteri reges, quo- 


rum nomina, cum nil memorabile geſſerint, referre 
non neceſſe eſt,” Lib. 2. 


how- 
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however, to confirm ſtill more the inco- 
berency, which this mode of reconcilement 
would produce in the chronology of He- 
rodotus, by examining what he has faid 
concerning Belus being the grandſon of 
Hercules, together with the unſolid ob- 
jections which have been made to this hiſſ- 
toric information in that antient author by 
Gronovius and others. 


That there is no ſufficient R eaſon why Gre- 
novius, and other Authors fince, ſhould 


ſuppoſe the Ninus, fon of Belus, ſon of i 


. Hercules, mentioned by Herodotus, to have 
been any other perſon than the famous N. 
uus King of Aria, and Founder of that 


Kingdom. 


P. the very beginning of the iſt Book of 
Herodotus, he traces back the foun- 
dation or acquiſition of the kingdom of 
Lydia to Agron, the ſon of Ninus, ſon of 
Belus, ſon of Alcæus, ſon of Hercules“. 


„ Heraclidarum primus Sardium rex  extitit 
Agron, Nini filius Beli nepos, Alcæi pronepos, no- 
viſſimus Candaules — Heraclidæ ex Jardani ancilla et 
Hercule geniti per $305 annos, imperium tenuerunt 
ab Agrone uſque ad Candaulem et per 22 ztates 
virorum.“ Lib. 1, It may be here a doubt, whether 
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Now on reading this, will not the firſt 
preſumption of every perſon acquainted with 
Greek and Roman authors' be, that the 
Ninus in queſtion was the famous king of 
that name, founder of the Aſſyrian king- 
dom? For every reader of antient authors 
has heard of Ninus ſon of Belus, king of 
Aſſyria, but never heard or read of any 
other Ninus, ſon of Belus. Tf then any 
critic ſhould diſpute the truth of this pri- 
mary and obvious preſumption, he ought 
certainly to produce ſome ſtrong evidence 
to the contrary ; and yet this preſumption 
has been contradicted, not only without 
any evidence to the contrary, but even 
againſt very ſtrong evidence in favor of it. 
The firſt perſon who laid any foundation 
for a doubt on this ſubject, was the learned 
Scaliger, who, though an author of great 
ability, yet by placing too much confidence 
in his own conjectural ſagacity, has re- 
peatedly led his readers into many errors: 
in the preſent caſe however, he has gone 
no farther than only juſt to hint at an ap- 
parent, but not real inconſiſtency, which, 
as he thought, he diſcovered in the account 


the reign of Candaules be included in the 505 years 
or not; if it be not, this will raiſe up the acceſſion 
of Agron ſtill earlier, and ſhorten the 110 after Belus. 


Vid. p. 79. ; 
of 
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of Herodotus concerning Ninus, in the 
above - quoted paſſage; and it has been Gro- 
novius and other later authors, who were 
the firſt that had recourſe to a wild con- 
jecture, in order to remove that pretended 
inconſiſtency. The inconſiſtency which 
Scaliger pretended to diſcover was this; 
that if Herodotus placed Ninus ſo late as 
to be a great grandſon of Hercules, this 
could never agree with thoſe other ac- 
counts, which fixed Ninus at 1300 years 
before the end of the Aſſyrian empire. Now 
what was this more or leſs than to urge, 
that the Horter duration of the Aſſyrian 
kingdom in Herodotus does not agree with 
the langer one in Cteſias and Diodorus ? 
This every one cafily allows; but both 
Scaliger and Gronovius were ſo prepoſ- 
ſeſſed in favor of the long period of Cteſias, 
that rather than allow Ninus to have lived 
Jo late as after Hercules, and about the time 
of the Trojan war, they accuſed Herodotus 
of having fallen into tome great error or 
inconſiſtency : an hiſtoric error it might 


* „ Quis non miretur Ninum Beli filium unum 
ex poſteris Herculis fuiſſe [ſecundam Herodotum], 
: 2 annis mille ut minimum Nino heli filio poſterior 

uit? Aut eſt Herodoti aut librariorum error.“ 
Scalig. Canon. Iſageg. p. 227. Amſterd. 1658.— Vid. 
Gronov. Annotat, ad Herodotum. 

be, 
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tency of Herodotus, or the contrary, is not 
to be judged of by the conſiſtency of his 
account with that of Ctefias, but by his 
confiſtency with himſelf, that is, by com- 
paring the orie fact here related of Ninus 


duration of 5 20 years aſſigned by him to 
the Aﬀyrian empire; and with that other 
hiſtoric fatt preſerved by him likewiſe, of 
Agron ſon of Ninus, acceding to the Ly- 
dian kingdom 5og years before Gyges. 
Now all theſe Fhree hiſtoric facts I have 
proved above to be in perfect conſiſtency, 
both with each other and with the date of 
the Trojan war in Herodotus, and alſo with 
other chronologic computations of that 
middle age in which Herodotus flouriſhed, 
This ought to have occurred, to Scaliger, 
before he hinted at ſuch a weak objection ; 
but ſtill more to Gronovius, before he 
ſtarted his own unfounded conjecture, by 
which he attempts to vindicate Herodotus 
from that objection imputed to him by 
Scaliger: this conjecture was, that the 
Ninus ſon of Belus mentioned here by He- 
rodotus, was not the famous Aſſyrian king 
of that name, but rather ſome later and 
different perſon; and the chigf argument 
urged by him or others for this was, that 
VoL, III. P Herodotus 
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be, but not an inconſiſtency; for the conſiſ- 


being great-grandſon to Hercules, with the 
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Herodotus does not here call him king of 
Aſſyria. This unneceflary conjecture of 
Gronovius, in order to vindicate Herodotus 
from an error which he had not really com- 
mitted, has been greedily ſeized on and 
adopted by ſeveral later writers: while on 
the contrary, Freret, Vignoles and others 
have taken the oppoſite fide, and allowed, 
that by Ninus ſon of Belus, Herodotus did 
actually mean the famous kings of Aflyria 
of thoſe names; which fact therefore it may 
be next expedient for me to confirm by ſome 
evidence, to ſtrengthen the opinion of theſe 
two latter authors. Now as to the cir- 
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* Gronov. Edit. 1615. Scaliger was ſcands- iſ 
lized to find a Ninus and Belus among the po/teriy Ml 
of Hercules; but why ſhould not theſe names vo WW 
celebrated on account of the great actions of thoſ 
who. firſt really bore them, have ſpread into other WW 
neighbouring ſtates, and have been adopted by other 
perſons afterwards?” Memoirs de Literat. tom. | 
Recherches fur les Rois de Lydie par M. Sevin, 3 part 
1723.—* Herodotus has not ſaid, that Belus and 
Ninus, whom he ſuppoſes to be deſcendants 0 
Hercules, were the kings of Afﬀyria of thoſe names; i 
for there were more perſons of the name of Ninw 
on one, and —_ more of the name of Belus. Vid 

erizon. Origin. Babulon. p. 58 and 93.” Diſſr: 
fur Herodote par Boubier, 1 146 NE Lit 
the laſt writer on the ſubject, Larcher, ſeems t0 
have adopted the ſame error; for he thus refers 1 
the accufation by Scaliger, and the refutation of! 
by Gronovius, concerning the objection 0 
Scaliger, readers may conſult the note on this fuÞ 
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cumſtance, that Herodotus does not call 
thoſe perſons kings of Aſſyria, this might 
ariſe, as before obſerved, merely from his 
great brevity on the ſubject of Aſſyria in 
this work, becauſe he had reſeryed all ſuch 
articles for his other work, expreſsly con- 
taining the hiſtory of Aſſyria: but even al- 
lowing ſome other cauſe for the omiſſion, 
vet does not the omiſſion itſelf rather tend 
W to prove, that he meant the kings of Af- 
W iyria than the contrary? For theſe were fo 
well known, that it was unneceflary to add 
any thing to their mere names, to explain 
whom he meant; whereas, if he had meant 
any other more obſcure perſons, he would 
probably have made ſome addition, to pre- 
vent his readers from falling into an error. 
Moreover, although Bouhier does indeed 
rightly ſay, that there were more of the 
name of Ninus than one, and alſo of Be- 
lus; yet -any other perſon of the name of 
Ninus, and at the ſame time /n of Belus, 
befides the king of Aſſyria, is no where to 
be found mentioned in antient hiſtory : 
therefore they have no right to ſuppoſe 


jeQ in the edition of Gronovius.” Tom. 1. Annot. 
24. by Larcher, 1786. For authors of the contrary 
opinion, vid. Chronol. de Lydie par Freret, tom. 7. 
ed. and the note to my p. 83 above concerning 
Vignoles, hr 


P'2 and 


order to obtain a proof, that the Ninus 


Chronology of Herodotus : but that u. 
. ſuch perſons of the name of Ninus ſhould 


ation, than that the conjecture is of ſuch 
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and purpoſely to invent ſuch a new perſon 
out of their own imagination, merely in 


thus deſcended was not the Aſſyrian king 
who was ſo well known. ' Befides; if there 
really ever had been any ſuch other perſon 
as a Ninus, ſon of Belus, except the king 
of Aſſyria, yet this perſon muſt have like- 
wiſe lived at the very ſame time with that 
Aſſyrian king, as he is fixed above by the 


have been not only thus contemporaries," but 
both of them likewiſe /ons of a Belus; and 
yet no notice taken of ſuch anextraordinary 
fact by any antient writer, is ſo very im- 
probable, as to deſerve no farther conſider- 


a nature as to refute itſelf, 'by its total want 
of ſupport, both from hiſtory and proba- 
bility. Still farther, it is remarkable, that 
an account ſimilar to this in Herodotus ot 
an Agron being deſcended from a Ninus 
ſon of Belus, is to be found allo in Pollux 
yet evidently not copied from Herodotus, 
but from ſome other hiſtorian, fince an 
explication of the name Agron is here 
added, which is not found in Herodotus *. 
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Now here in Pollux again no mention is 
made, whether the Ninus ſon of Belus in 
queſtion was the well known king of Aſ- 
ſyria, or any other perſon of the ſame name. 
But then here again, as before, we may 
reaſonably - conclude, that the perſon in 
queſtion muſt have been that king of Aſ- 
{yria, otherwiſe probably ſome farther ex- 
planation would have been added to diſ- 
tinguiſh that it was not he who was meant; 
it being univerſally cuſtomary to ſpeak of 
eminent perſons with brevity, and without 
particularizing who they were, becauſe 
they were ſo eminent, that ſcarcely any 
reader could be ſo ignorant as to want 
further information : juſt as when any one 
ſays, that ſome certain event happened in 
the time of Alexander, all readers imme 
diately conceive, that by Alexander was 
meant Alexander the Great king of Mace- 
don; notwithſtanding that there were many 
other Alexanders in antient times, who were 
kings likewiſe. But in the preſent paſſage 
of Pollux, it is ſtill more reaſonable than 
in Herodotus to conclude, that the king 
of Aſſyria muſt be meant; becauſe in He- 


re vero eſſet addere, quod Ninus ille filius Beli ſuum 


filium in Agro natum Agrona nominavit. Lib. g. 
c. 2, ‚ | 


rodotus 
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rodotus it was from neceſſity that ſon of 


Belus was added to Ninus, in order to give 
his readers the deſcent of Agron from Her- 
cules : whereas in Pollux, jon of Belus was 
introduced voluntarily, and evidently by 
way of diſtinction likewiſe, in order to 
aſcertain what perſon of the name of Ninus 
was meant; there having been more than 
one of the name of Ninus, but no other 
Ninus recorded, who was jon of Belus, 
except the noted king of Afiyria, ſo far as 
we know. His phraſe therefore Nass d Byaw 
proves, that in Herodotus likewiſe as well 
as in Pollux, it was to Ninus king of Al- 
ſyria, that Agron was ſon, and not to 
any other Ninus; which 1s farther con- 
firmed by the following circumſtance, name- 
ly, that ſince ſome other hiſtorian (whom 
Pollux copied) had, befides Herodotus, 
mentioned the deſcent of a perſon of the 
name of Agron from a Ninus ſon of Belus, 
this Ninus could not therefore be any ob- 
ſcure perſon : as indeed appears likewiſe 
both by his deſcent from Hercules, and alſo 
by his being the progenitor of the race of 
Lydian kings; and as moreover he lived at 
the very Jame time, at which Herodotus fixes 
Ninus king of Aflyria, all theſe circumſtances 
conſpire ſo uniformly to prove the identity, 


that it becomes quite extravagant to 1 
pow 
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poſe him to be any different perſon from 


that well known king. It ſeems to me 
indeed even impoſſible for any one to read 
the above paſſage in Pollux without con- 
ceiving, that he is ſpeaking of ſome per- 
ſons and facts well known in antient hiſtory; 
and they who take upon them to ſuppoſe 
thoſe perſons to be different from the well 
known kings of Afyria, ought firſt to prove, 
that any ſuch different perſons ever exiſted. 
To this may be added, that other evidence 
has been. preſerved beſide this of Herodotus 
concerning the current tradition of the 
kings of Lydia having been deſcended from 
Hercules, viz. by Apollodorus ;* fo that 
upon the whole, any objection to my ſate- 
ment of theſe hiſtoric facts, ariſing from the 
conjecture of Gronovius, that there was ſome 
other perſon named Ninus, reſts upon no 


* Quem Hercules ſuſtulit filium, ex Omphale 
Lydorum regina, nomen fuit Agelaus [Alcceus] 
unde et Crœſi genus.” Lib. 2. While this account 
agrees with -that of Herodotus in ſome things, it 
differs alſo enough in others to prove, that it was 
not taken from Herodotus, but from ſome other 
Greek hiſtorian, and that current traditions were 
the foundation for both : conſequently there is no 
more reaſon to except againſt that article mentioned 
by Herodotus concerning the deſcent from Hercules 
being through Ninus, than againſt any other varia- 


tion between the two different modes of relating the 
tradition, 
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good foundation: it being nothing more 


than mere unfounded conjecture in op- 


poſition to joint hiſtoric evidence; Which is 


at the ſame time attended with probability 
and conſiſtency in the accounts of He- 
rodotus, and in ſome points confirmed by 
other antient authors. 

However, as it is eflential to the nature 
of truth, that it will bear to be ſurveyed 


on different ſides, without diſplaying any 


appearance of weakneſs, improbability or 
diſproportion between its ſeveral parts, it 
may be expedient to ſurvey the above /tates 
ment of hiſtoric facts, dates, and lengths 
of reigns, after a different manner. We 
before examined the ſeveral particular dates, 
reigns and facts in Herodotus, without diſ- 
covering. any want of harmony among 
themſelves, or with the current accounts 
of other antient authors; let us now con- 
fider the general average of all the reigns 
above-mentioned, in order to ſee whether 
they agree with that general average, which 
Herodotus himſelf allows to a ſucceſſion of 
reigns. I have placed the firſt of the per- 
ſons in queſtion, Alcœus, at the time of 
the Argonautic expedition, 80 years before 
the ſiege of Troy. This, indeed, is not 
quite accurate; but what inaccuracy ſub- 


fits in the date is to the detriment of my 
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own. cauſe; . for Hercules ſeems to have 
reſided in Lydia after the Argonautic ex- 
pedition ſeveral years before Agron was 
born; ſo that by placing his birth full 80 
years before Troy, I augmented too much 
the total ſum of years after his birth. I 
do not mention this in order now to correct 
it, but ſhall ſtill conſider the Birth of Alcæus 
as fixed rightly before. Now we reckoned 
before 27 years from his birth down to 

the acceſſion of his ſon Belus, to the throne 
of Aſſyria, (p. 74) according to the ſums 
in Herodotus.: but we. muſt deduct about 
14 from theſe 27, in order to begin no 
earlier than with the maturity of Alcæus 
when he begat Belus, which leaves only 
about 13 from the maturity of Alcæus to 
the maturity and accgſſian of Belus to Aſ- 
ria; and we found that there were 53 
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more from the accgſon of Belus to the cap- 
tore of Troy, in all 65. We found alſo, 
hat there were 56 from the capture of 
; Troy to the acceſ/izn of Agron to the king- 
om of Lydia. But at his acceſſion he 
f might have been paſt his firſt maturity, 


Wand even in an advanced age; ſo that we 

may at leaſt dedu 20 years on account of 
this uncertainty from the above 56, and 
then there will remain only 36 after Troy ; 
Y Which when added to the 65 before Troy, 
n Vor. III. Q amount 
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amount to 101 years in all from the ma- 
turity of Alczus to the maturity of Agron, 
not to his acceſſion to Lydia. Now if the 
101 years of theſe three lives of Alcæus, 
Belus and Ninus (reckoned only from the 
maturity of Alcæus to the maturity of Agron 
ſon of Ninus) be divided by three, they 
give leſs than 34 years to each life after 
maturity; and ſuch a life (viz. from the 
maturity of a father to the maturity of his 
ſon) is nearly equivalent to a ren; but 
if any thing different, it will be rather 
longer than ſhorter : therefore if 34 years 
be on an average too long for a reign, yet 
it will not for a liſe after maturity; eſpe- 
cially as ſome years ought to be dedudted 
from the 65 before Troy, becauſe we placed 
the birth of Alcæus too early by ſome years; 
and again, ſome years poſſibly ought to be 
deducted from the 36 after Troy, becaulc 
it is not certain, whether I have not ſtil! 
placed Agron fo late at 36 after Froy, 2 
mentioned in note to p. 99. But 34 yeats 
even for a reign was at leaſt agreeable to 
the eſtimation of Herodotus and others ii 
his age, for he allowed only three reigns 
to every century : hence then we find, that 
the computations and dates affigned by 
him to the above perſonages agree with the 


general average allowed in that age to 1 
; reigi. 


reign. If it be objected, that ſuch an 
average. is found to be too large for the 
courſe of nature in modern times, this is 
of no moment ;. becauſe the object in view 
was to ſhew, that Herodotus was every 
where in his computations conſiſtent with 
himſelf and with the current mode of eſ- 
timating the length of reigns in his own 
age, when the manners of men might be. 
more ſimple and their lives more active 
and healthy. But even if 34 years to a 

reign be too large a ſum for any age what- 
ever, whether antient or modern, yet it is 
hereby ſhewn to be at leaſt conſonant with 
reputed truth, though not with real truth; 

therefore it is an objection only againſt 
the current opinions of the age in which 
Herodotus lived, not againſt the accuracy 
of that hiſtorian himſelf : ſo that never- 
theleſs, harmony is found to ſubſiſt between 
his own ſeveral dates, ſums and computa- 
tions, notwithſtanding that theſe ſhould. be 
not conſiſtent with the ordinary courfe. of 
human nature, or with real truth  How- 
ever, it is certain, that in ſeveral particular 
examples in even modern times, 34 years, 
and even 38 years on an average, have been 
in a few caſes found in a ſucceſſion of 
ſeveral reigns; although indeed it is too 
long for a general average of the reigns in 
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many different nations taken together. 
What therefore does ſometimes happen in 
modern times, might have happened in 
antient times in the preſent example. This 
harmony then, Scaliger, Gronovius and 
others ought to have noticed, before the 
former doubted concerning the conſiſtency 
of theſe relations in Herodotus ; and before 
the latter e nted his conjecture of the 
Ninus in queſtion being not the well 
known king of Aſſyria, in order to remove 
that pretended inconſiſtency, which the 
- &ubt of Scaliger had ſuggeſted, but which 
does not really ſubſiſt in the hiſtoric ac- 
counts given by Herodotns : and yet no 
juſtification of him concerning theſe arti- 
cles by any of our Chronologers has hitherto 
occurred to me in any of their writings ; 
ſo much more ready are writers to find 
fault, than to examine whether there be 
any good foundation for their cenſures! 
Having thus examined that portion of 
my foregoing ffatement, which relates to 
the ſums and hiſtoric ' accounts of Hero- 
dotus, and ſhewn the unreaſonable nature 
of the objections which have been made 
to them, as well as the no leſs unrea- 
ſonable method propoſed by Gronovius, 
and adopted by others down to the laſt 
author Larcher, in order to remove thoſe 
. unſolid 
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unſolid objections to the ſor? period of 
520 years for the Aſſyrian kingdom; let 
us next examine ſuch portions of my above 
fatement, as relate to the long periods of 
1300 and 1460 years for the ſame king- 
dom, given us by Cteſias and Syncellus : 
concerning theſe we ſhall on the contrary 
find real and ſolid objections to the con- 
fiſtency and truth of ſuch accounts, as 
well as likewiſe diſcover a variety of errors 
made by the moderns concerning them; 
which have aſſiſted to hide their defects 
from our obſervation, and to obſtruct our 
view of the true nature, origin, and anti- 
quity of thoſe long periods; whereby the 
concluſions of the moderns concerning 
this ſubject have been often directly con- 
trary to the concluſions, which would have 
naturally and neceſſarily reſulted from a 
true ſtatement of facts. But before woe quit 
the former of theſe two fatements, it may 
be proper to ſubjoin a table of the dates of 
the ſeveral events under conſideration. 


[Before |} | 
Pefore | Birth Before | oi 
Cap. off of 1ſt Before 
Troy. Herod. Olym. Chriſt. 


Ioo| g00|.— | — [Hercules born according 

| to Herodotus, 

80] — | — | — [He accompanied the Ar- 
| gonauts, but was left by 
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them in Aſia Minor, when 


about 20 years old. 


About this time; while he 
lived in Lydia, Alcæus 
was born of à ſervant 
maid of lardanus, king 


of Lydia. , 
Alczds, now about 14, 
begat Belus. 


Belus, now about 13, 


founds the kingdom of 


[Aſſyria, in caſe it ended 


70 years before Nabo- 


| naffar, and 40 before O- 


4 eqpronng the 27th year 
rom the birth of Al- 
cæus, 520 bef. end of K. 


But if the end of the king. 


dom of Aſſy ria was only bo 
years before Nabonaſſar, 
the commencement of it 
by Belus was 37 years 
after the birthof Alcæus, 
therefore both Alcæus and 
Belus were older than 14 
and 13, by 10 years be- 
tween them, which is 
more probable, although 
the other is poſſible. 

Troy taken, according to 
Herodotus, à Jiiile befor: 
the birth of Pan by Mer. 


cury 
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14 


24 


. | Olym. 


Before 
Iſt 
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Before 


1246 
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| 


| eury and Penelope: ſome 


ſay, 10 years before. 

Pan born, according to 
"Herodotus 800 years be- 
fore his own birth, in 
484 before Chriſt ; there- 


fore, 1284 before Chriſt, 
| Ninus begins to reign 


about this time; 60 years 


after Belus. 


Troy now taken, accord- 

ing to the life of Homer, 
erroneouſly aſcribed to 
' Herodotus; which is the 
date adopted by Larcher. 


1260 Pan only now born ac- 


cording to Larcher, 10 
years after his on date 
of the capture of Troy, 
and 800 years before He- 
rodotus was 24 years old, 
during his travels into 
Egypt in 460 bef. Chr. 
Agron, about this date, 
might be at maturity of 
—_— 

Troy only now taken ac- 
cording to Thucydides, 
if it was taken only 130 
years before Nileus led 
the colony of Ionians in- 


to Alia, at which time 
| | Nelos 
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Melos was founded; from 
which foundation Thu— 


| cydides reckons 700down 
to the 16th year of the 
. Peloponefian war, which 


was in 416 before Chriſt: 


| | to this date add 130 and 


7co, they place the cap- 
ture of Troy no earlier 
than the 1246th before 
Chriſt, But if with Lar- 
cher we make 154 years 
from the Ionian colony 
of Nileus and foundation 
of Melos, back to the 
capture of Troy, they fix 


it in 1270 before Chriſt, 


the 494th before iſt 
Olympiad, as in the above 
life of Homer. But the 
antients generally made 
lefs than 130, and none 
of them more, between 
thoſe events; therefore 
there is no good founda- 
tion for Larcher's aug- 
menting the interval to 
I 54, nor conſequently any 
foundation for his ſup- 
poſing Thucydides to 


place the capture of Troy 
To 


1227 


1154 


117 1 


in 1270 before Chriſt, 
which is 24 years at leaſt 
ſooner than the dates of 
Thucydides really point 
out, 

Agron, ſon of Ninus, now 
| acquires the kingdom of 
Lydia, but at what age 
is not known; 5og years 
before Gyges reigned in 
Lydia according to Hero- 
dotus: but if Herodotus 
did not include  Can- 
daules in the 5505, Agron 
acceded much ſooner. 
The Heraclidæ conquer 
Peloponnefus, according 
to Herodotus's date of 
the capture of Troy. 
Nileus now led a colony 
of lonians into Aſia, ac- 
cording to the date of 
the capture bf Troy by 
Herodotus. | 


Nileus only now led the 


Tonians into Aſia accord- 
ing to Thucydides ; and 
now Melos was founded 
according to him, 700 

ears before the 16th year 
of the Peloponneſian war. 


Forthe extract from Co- 
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non in Photius (ſect. 46) 
lays, that Melos was 


founded at the ſame time 
with the colony of Iohians 


by Nileus; which if at 
only 130 years after Troy, 
theſe 130 added to 1116, 
carry back the capture of 
Troy no higher than to 
1246 before Chriſt, not 


to 1270. But Larcher 


places the colony under 
Nileus, and the founda- 
tion of Melos 154 years 
after Troy, which added 
to 1116, would carry 
back the date of the cap- 
ture of Troy to 1270: 
154, however; is more 
than any author allows, 
whether antient or mo- 
dern. Therefore Thu- 
cydides muſt have placed 
the capture of Troy 14 


years at leaſt later than 


the life of Homer, not 
at the ſame date of 1270 
before Chriſt; and 38 
years later than the real 
date of Herodotus, or 
more. 


Gyges reigns. in Lydia ac- 


cording 
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cording to my table. 
| Vol. II. p. 217. 
— | — | — 714 Gyges begins in Petavius. 
ah — 484 Herodotus born 4 years 
before Xerxes croſſed the 
Helleſpont. 
— | — | — 460 Herodotus travels into E- 
gypt at 24 years of age, 
Ht NN as Larcher ſuppoſes. 
— | — | — | 416ſThe 16th year of the Pe- 
| | loponnefian war, the 
700th after the founda- 
tion. of Melos, by emi- 
grants from Greece, who 
left it at the ſame time that 
Nileus led a colony of 
| Ionians into Aſia, as Co- 
non ſays in Photius, cod. 
| | 186, ſe&. 36 and 47. 
£7 Obſerve, that at p. 74 above, near the bottom, 
there is an error at theſe words, that the 
accounts of Euſebius and Syncellus, &c. as far 
as to would extend.“ Inſtead of this ſentence 
cortect it thus: [that the accounts of Jerom 
and others place the end of the Aſſyrian king- 
dom only bo years, and even leſs before Na- 
bonaſſar, inſtead of 70; which variation, by 
fixing the commencement of the Aſſyrian king - 
dom 10 years or more later than before might 
extend, &c.] Now in proof of this, Jerom 
lays, „In diebus Oziz regis Jude, quando 
apud Aſſyrios regnabat irn et apud 


Latinos Procas Sylvius.“ Not: Ap. Amos, c. 1. 


Thus he makes Ozias, Sardanapalus and 
R 2 Procas 


[ 120 J 
* Procas to be cotemporaries : but this he could 
not copy from Euſebius, but from ſome other 
Chronologer; for Euſebius fixes the end of 
Sardanapalus in the preceding year before 
Procas begins: therefore: Jerom and thoſe others 
muſt have brought down the end of the Al- 
a, yon kingdom about 10 years later than 
uſebius, i. e. to 60 inſtead of 70 before 
Nabonaſſar; for there Petavius fixes the 
beginning of Ozias, though the end of Sarda- 
napalus ſooner. To this correction is accom- 
modated the paragraph above, at 42d year be- 
fore Troy. According to my table, v. ii. 216, 
Ozias began four years {till later. 


That various Errors, into which modern Chro- 
 nologers have fallen, with reſpect to the 
 teſs Sum of 1300 as well as the longer one 
of 1460, fer the duration of the Aſſyrian 
Kingdom, have been the chief Cauſes of the 
different 2 "falſe Concluſions, Uncer- 
tainty and Confufion which bave hitherto 
obſcured this Subject. but that when all 
theſe Errors are corrected, ſuch Light and 
Harmony will be diffuſed over it, as will 
Suſficiently aſcertain, that 1460 was the 
anttent, original, and genuine Period, at 
Jirft communicated to the Greeks by the 
Alatics themſelves ; which, however, was 
afterwards reduced to 1300 by the later 

. Greek Chronolegers, in order to correſpond 
with a fimiler Reduction of 100, or nearly 
160 Years, «which they bad made in their 

- OWN 


11 
on Greek  Antiquittes, particularly in re- 
gard to the Date of the 7. 9 War, re- 


duced by the ſame Chronologers from above 
508 to 408 years only before the Olympiads. 


S we have found the ſhort period of 
A 520 in Herodotus to be both con- 
ſiſtent with probability, with his own com- 
putations elſewhere, and alſo with ſuch 
other hiſtoric accounts of thoſe early times, 
Was have been preſerved; ſo on the contrary 
Wwe ſhall find the longer periods of 1400, 
WT 1 360, and 1 300, to be improbable in them- 
ſelves, and alſo to have no apparent foun- 
dation whatever in hiſtory and Chronology, 
but to be rather mere abridgements by the 
WW Greeks, of the original Afiatic period of 
Wy 1 460; which laſt itſelf ſeems formed ſolely 
by the aſtrologic ſuperſtition of the natives 
Wot Alia, in order to include. the duration 
Wot the Aſſyrian kingdom within an aſtro- 
Wnomic period of 1460 ſolar years. This 
would long ago have been perceived to be 
Wthe true ſtate of things, relative to theſe 
Wicveral vaſt periods, if the moderns had not 
allen into a variety of errors, either in 
facts, criticiſm or reaſoning ; which have 
eonſequently both hid the right view of 
the ſubje& from themſelves, and involved 
their readers likewiſe in more * 
than 
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1 
than at firſt. By pointing out therefon 
theſe errors, I ſhall at the ſame time con- 
firm ſuch portions of my foregoing ſatemeni 
of facts, as might otherwiſe be ſubject to 
doubt, and therefore may require illuſtra- 
tion. 

Now their firſt error was the reſult 
chiefly of accident; for it unfortunately 
happened, that the principal information, 
which the moderns had or could obtain 
concerning the duration of the Aſſyrian 
period, was from ſeveral of the later Greek 
and Roman authors, ſuch as Juſtin, Euſe- 
bins, Anguſtin, Agathias, &c. who al 
agreed in about 1300 years; this eſtabliſhed 
an union of authority in favor of that ſum. 
There was one antient author indeed, Cte- 
fias, who had aſſigned the longer ſums d 
1400, or 1360 years, according to ſome 


* © The moſt agreed continuance of the Aſſyrian 
kingdom I find to be 1300 years I prefer this num. 
ber far before 1400.“ Cumberl. p. 192, 198. Thok 
who aſſign but about 1300 years, are Euſebius and 
Avguſtin. Juſtin, from Trogus, expreſſes it by 
1300 preciſely. Diodorus, I confeſs, hath 1300 
but I have great reaſon to believe it was otherwik 
in the antient MSS. for this place of Diodorus | 
cited twice by Syncellus, and both times as being 
1300. The ſame place is alſo quoted by Agathia 
as being 1306, whence it is probable, it was changed ein 
by copieſts into 1360. P. 192 and 3. 

| extract 
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xtracts from him preſerved by Diodorus ; 
put although he lived much earlier than 
hoſe others, (he being near a century be- 
fore Alexander) yet little credit was thought 
due to his accounts, both becauſe he ſeemed 
o contradict himſelf (although in fact he 
id not) by aſſigning 1360 in one paſſage 
nd 1400 in another; and alſo becauſe he 
ad the reputation of a fabulous writer, 
bo was too deſirous of magnifying Aſiatic 
Wntiquity, and alfo of contradicting Hero- 
otus: his accounts were, moreover, not 
Wonfirmed by any other antient now ex- 
ant; whence it was concluded, that the 
Wrecks and Romans thought as little credit 
ue to him as the moderns. Hence the 
om of 1500 gained poſleſhon in public 
avor, though taken from later authors; 
While that of 1400 from Cteſias was ex- 
loded, though communicated by a more 
W1:1ient author, as well as one apparently 
ore able to come at the truth, through 
is long reſidence in Aſia; and an author 
ikewiſe, who, as we ſhall find, did really 
Wommunicate the true Aſiatic account, but 
Whough the above-mentioned accidental 
Fircumſtances, was diſbelived: thus the 
Pint authority of vera! much later re- 
alers of antient facts, got the better of a 
ngle more antient and original hiſtorian, 

whole 
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whoſe defect of dealing in the marvellous, 
was not in this caſe at leaſt his own; for 
he only faithfully related the marvellous 
| fables which the Afiatic nations had them- 
ſelves invented,* | „ 
There was a farther accidental circum- 
ſtance which ſtrengthened the authority in 
favor of 1 300, and which aroſe from Chtiſ 
tian Chronology ; for 1 300 ſeemed to agre: 
beſt with the date of Noah's flood in the 
Jewiſh ſcriptures, according to the ſhorter 
computation of it in the Hebrew text; 


hereby the foundation of Babylon by Nin: 
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*Nay, ſo prejudiced. have the moderns bem 
againſt the ſums of the Aſſyrian period by Ctefis, 
that rather than adopt them, they have queſtionel 
the accuracy of the MSS. of Diodorus, in which 
thoſe extracts from him were preſerved ; ſometima i 
pretending, that 1360 was an error in the MSS. fo 
1306, the ſum in Agathias; and at other times 
that Syncellus quotes Diodorus as aſſigning only 
1.200, not 1400, which proves, they ſay, the preſent 

SS. to be corrupted, Vid. Petavius, lib. , 14 
and Cumberland, p. 193, Marſham, ſect. 19, 521: 
But in fact there are ſo many manuſcript errors it 
the dates of Syncellus, that to correct thoſe. of Dio. 
dorus by his, is to correct a better evidence by? 
worſe ; beſides, that there are not above two Med 
of Syncellus extant to be collated together. Stil 
farther, the ſame Syncellus has preſerved an accout 
of the Aſſyrian period having been ſtill longer, vis 
1460 from Belus, which confirms the teſtimony d 


Cteſias in aſſigning 1400 from Ninus only. 
doc 
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rod (who was ſuppoſed to be either Belus 
or Ninus) would be fixed about 150 or 
200 years later than the flood, which was 
conſidered as not inconfiſtent - with proba- 
bility:“ whereas 1400 would have made 
the commencement of the Aſſyrian kingdom 
by Belus to have been cocval with, or within 
50 years after the flood ; which was rightly 
conſidered as abſurd, and 1460 would have 
made the caſe ſtill worſe.+ The ſame mo- 
tive alſo gave 1300 a preference to the 520 
in Herodotus, which would have been much 
more too ſhort for the identity of Belus 
with Nimrod, than 1400 was too long. 

f | 
* & Tuſtipi numerus 1300 cum ſcriptura et cum 
æra Babylonis apprime convenit—hoc modo Belus, 
qui Babylonem condidit, fuerit Nimrod, quem ſerip- 
tura primum regnaſſe apud Babylonem retert.” Hel 
vicus, p. 5. By rejecting a longer ſum (than 1300) 
we take away a great objection agaiuſt the flood, 
according to the Hebrew account.“ Cumb. p. 203. 

+ © A longer period than 1300, would place the 
beginning of Belus before the flood, ſtated by the 
Hebrew numbers; wherefore it was neceſſary, that 
I, who defend the' Hebrew numbers, ſhould give 
ſuch reaſons, as I have done, againſt any ſuch Jonger 
ſeries of kings at Babylon.“ Cumb. p. 2033 Gui 
numeris 70 interpretum adhzſerit, abſardum hoc, 
quaſi Aſſyrii reges in Aquis diluvii vixerint, evitat, 
etiam ſi illis 1460 vel 1400 annos adjudicat ; miror 
ergo Scaligerum * — Hebræorum numeros retinet, 
ſummam 1460 adeo laudaſſe. Strauchius, lib. 4. 
c. 4. qu. 5. 

Vo“. III. 8 Thus 
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Thus an unfounded preſumption, that the 
profane Belus was the ſame perſon as Nim- 
rod 1n ſcripture, after the deluge, confirmed 
the predilection for the medium {um of 1300, 
which other motives had conſpired to ex- 
cite; and thus a ſucceſſion of able men, 
Calviſius, Petavius, Helvicus, Capellus, 
Strauchius, Cumberland, Vignoles, Lloyd, 
Prideaux, &c. were miſled by precarious 
reaſonings, founded upon more precarious 
facts, to hold faſt that eſtabliſhed error of 

1300 being the true ſum of the Affyrian 
kingdom : this too, even after as well as 
before that new and important fact, which 
the diſcovery of the MS, of Syncellus 
firſt communicated to us, namely, that the 
moſt antient and original ſum of that king. 
dom, as given by Beroſus and the Afiatics 
themſelves, was ſtil] longer. than either of 


the longeſt ſums in Cteſias, i. e. 1460 years. 
Neither did the circumſtances, which na- R 
turally accompahied our knowledge of this : 


new and ſtill longer period of 1460, abate 
the religious ardor in favor of 1300, but 
on the contrary, the moderns moved heaven 
and earth to get rid of this longer period 
of 1460, juſt as they had done before by 
thoſe of 1 360 and 400 in Cteſias; of which 


examples may be ſeen in Petavius and Cum 
berlaud: 
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berland: and yet it was now become ſtill 
more evident than before, that there were 
not the leaſt traces of conſiſtent and real 
hiſtory and chronology, either ſacred or 
prophane, to be found in any one of theſe 
Aſſyrian periods, but that they were ſolely 
founded upon a fanciful aſtrologic. compu- 
tation, of the Aſſyrian kingdom being con- 
tained in the well known and favorite aſ- 
tronomic period of 1460 years, to which 
the Aſiatic nations had been accuſtomed 
as a mode of computing paſt times. Nay, 
even thoſe few authors who did ſee the 


* © I ſhall offer my reaſons againſt this ſeries of 


| 41 kings [reigning 1460 years.] t. Becauſe I can 


find no authority extant to juſtify it.“ Cumberl. 198. 
Yet it is yery evident from the words of Syncellus, 
that he copied l:oth the royal names and ſum itſelf 
from Beroſus and Polyhiſtor, who were the next 
authors in point of antiquity to Cteſias, whoſe ſums 
they have thereby collfliined whereas the other 
authors, who aſſign only 1300, lived much later 
than the above three; viz. Juitin, Euſebius, Augut- 
tine, Agathias. The fact then is not true, that 
there 1s no authority for it, there being the better 


authority of the more antient authors, Cteſias, Be- 


roſus and Polyhiſtor againſt three or four later au- 
thors, who did not flouriſh until 500 years after 
the former; and who had, moreover, then found out 
reaſons for adopting the mutilated ſum of 1300 in 
preference to the genuine one 1460, viz. becauſe it 
agreed beſt with the reduced Greek antiquities, as 
well as Jewiſh ones after the deluge. © 


: ” truth, 
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truth, after the MSS, of Syncellus camè to 
light, the: 1460 was the real and original 
Aﬀyrian period, before it was reduced by 
Greek Chronologers; yet by ſtill giving 
hiftoric credit to it, and attempting to re- 
concfle it to Jewiſh hiſtory, they have 
either fallen into the abſurdity of Scaliger; 
in placing the foundation of that kingdom 
by Belus as early as the flood, according 
to the Hebrew computation ;” or elſe” like 
Pezron and Riccioh (the only other two 
authors who have adopted 1460 years 
have ſtill attempted to aſcertain and ſup- 
port the veracity of the accounts in the 
Jewiſh Bible, by the accidental and fanci- 
ful duration of a mere aſtrologic period; at 
the ſame time that they rightly got quit 
of the abſurdity of Scaliger, by adopting 
the more early computation of the flood 
according to the Greek Septuagint. But 
Jewiſh hiſtory had better be left to its own 
internal evidence in the Bible, than to be 
propped up by ſuch dangerous external 
ſupports, as prophane fables and aſtrologic 
cycles. An indiſcreet zeal of forcing every 
thing into the ſervice of one's cauſe, has 
done injury to many a good one, which 
would have been more convincing without 
ſuch foreign and precarious aſſiſtance. Ac. 
cordingly, Archbiſhop Uſher has __ 
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all the above periods of the Aſſyrian king- 
dom, and he alone, I believe, of all modern 
chronologers; he rightly judged, that it 
could prove of no detriment but rather 
advantage to rhe veracity of the Jewiſh 
antiquities, to be deprived of all ſuch weak 
and fabulous ſupports from prophane com- 
putations. He therefore reduced the du- 
ration of the Aſſyrian kingdom to the 520 
years of Herodotus ; in doing which, how- 
ever, he likewiſe fell into two errors, one 
of which I have pointed out at p. 83: and 
another was in making the Aſſyrian king» 
dom end about 70 years too late, namely, 
not before the riſe of the æra of Nabonaſ- 
far, 29 years after the iſt Olympiad, for 
which he had no authority except a very 
doubtful one from Paterculus; . whereas 
many antient teſtimonies, bath profane and 
Chriſtian, concur in fixing its end at abqut 
40 or -50-years before the  Olympiads, and 


l 

0 ſome much ſooner. : | 
N The event, however, which firſt occurred 
0 to ſhake the credit of this ſum of 1 300 
5 Vid. p. 45 above. Thoſe 520 Aſſyrian years 
as ought however to have been reduced to 420, in cafe 
ch the 508 from Troy to the 1ſt Olympiad be reduced, 


as they are by Uſher to 408, agreeably to what is 
ſhewn at the above p. 83. If the reaſons for one 


— them are good, they are equally applicable to the 
Omer. » 


years, 


7 
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years, to correct the errors. into which 
Chronologers had fallen concerning it, and 
to pave the way for the total rejection of 
all the long Aſſyrian periods by Uſher in 
1650, was this diſcovery of the Ms. 
Chronology by Syncellus, of which Scali. 
ger firſt made public ſome extracts in his 
edition of Euſebius, in 1606. For in 
this MS. the public obtained the firſt in- 
formation, that even a {till longer ſam than 
the 1400 of Cteſias, had been attributed by 
ſome of the antients to the Aſſyrian king- 
dom, viz. 1460 : Scaliger, at that time the 
king in literature, immediately and raſhly 
adopted it; for he adopted it without any 
other reaſon, than becauſe he ſuppoled, 
and only ſuppoſed; that it had been the 
ſum adopted by Africanus, from which 
Chriſtian chronologer he again ſuppoſed, 
that Syncellus had copied it ;* for which 
two ſuppoſitions however, he had not the 
leaſt good foundation, and neither of them i K 
are apparently true, Theſe haſty ſuppo- mn 
fitions led him into another error, and in- 
deed a ſtrange abſurdity; for he at the ſame 
time ſtill Aae to the current preferenc: 


* Hos teger 41 8 et annos 1460] A, 
ricaho luculento ſeriptori debemus. Canon. Lag 
lib. 3. p. 321. | 


of 


f 


: a 
r chat age for the ſhorter computation of 
the deluge, in oppoſition to the longer one 
of the Greek ſeptuagint; whereby on thus 
Wearrying back the commencement of the 
Aſſyrian kingdom ſo far as 1460 years, he 
Wmade it to begin during or before the de- 
WW uge, as above-mentioned, It was this 
Wabſurdity of Scaliger and the neceſſary in- 
Wcoherency of the new Aſſyrian period of 
W: 460 from Syncellus, with the computa- 
tion of the deluge according to the Hebrew 

ext, which cait a damp at firſt upon its 
eception as the real ſum of the Aflyrian 
Wkingdom; becauſe all men in that age were 
Winfatuated with the ſhorter computation of 
Wthe deluge in the Hebrew text, as before 
mentioned, with which 1460 would not 
agree. In this therefore, even Calviſius, 
Wotherwiſe a cloſe follower of Scaliger, de- 
ſerted him: nevertheleſs, Riccioli ſoon 
W afterwards revived and adopted 1460, but 
W then he avoided the abſurdity of Scaliger, 
by 2dhering to the more early computation 
Hof the deluge, according to the ſeptuagint.“ 
He was followed by Pezron in 1687,+ 
who, in courſe, ſtrenuouſly joined with 


* Chronologia reformata, Bononiz, 1669. Tom. 
p. 3. 

7 L Aatguiüe des temps retablie. 1687. 
Riccioli 
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Riccioli in ſupporting the new opinion, then 
almoſt heterodox, which Voſſius had ſtarted 
in 1661, concerning the preference of the 
ſeptuagint computations to thoſe of the 
Hebrew text. Since theſe - Chronologers, 
all others have received again the more 
antient opinion in favor of the ſhorter com- 
putation of the Hebrew text, and conſe- 
quently the ſhorter Aſſyrian period of 1 300; 
until Jackſon, in 1752, revived once mot 
the-queſtion concerning the preference of 
the ſeptuagint computations, which has 
very much fince gained ground, and te 
ceived the approbation of Kennicot. Jack-Wi 
ſon in conſequence revived likewiſe ti 
longer Aſſyrian period of 1460, yet with 
ſome difference however from thoſe forme 
authors; for he did not reckon that ſum 
down from Belus, whom many perſons 
ſuppoſe te be Nimrod, but from a more 
antient king at Babylon, called Evechous 
long before Belus; of whom Syncellus hall 
2 an account from Polyhiſtor, and all 

ad ſuppoſed to be Nimrod, in which 
opinion Jackſon followed him: ſo that h 
reckoned only 1305 after Belus; howe rer 
his 1460 after Nimrod or Evechous, "ſ 


De ſeptuaginta interpretibus chronologia, He 
£2e-com. 1661. | ai 
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ſtill equally inconſiſtent with the ſhorter 
computation of the deluge in the Hebrew 
text, though not with that of the ſeptua- 
pint, Thus we fee that opinions have 
hanged with the winds; and the new pe- 
riod of 1460, firſt communicated by Syn- 
ellus, but from very antient profane au- 
hors, has depended for its reception upon 
triptural computations, that is, upon the 
preference or the contrary of the ſeptuagint 
o the Hebrew text, Yet, in reality, the 
Aſſyrian period is totally independent of 
his ſcriptural queſtion, except with thoſe 
ho attach 4&i/toric credit to it; which I 
yſelf do not, being convinced, that it is 
merely an aſtrologic period of the Aſiatie 
atives, yet nevertheleſs the original and 
zenuine ſum of the Aſſyrian kingdom, 
Which they had at_ firſt communicated, by. 
teſias and Beroſus to the Greeks: but 
hich the Greeks afterwards reduced to 
309, in order to make it agree the better 
vith their reduced date of the capture of 
| roy, from more than 508 to 308 years; 
hereby 100 or near 160 years were cut 
f from both computations after the ſiege 
W Troy. But notwithſtanding that theſe 
Poderns have thus reprobated and removed 
euer and abſurdity of Scaliger in one 
oint, by their adoption of the more early 
Vol. III. * date 
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apparently without even examining th 


nologers received this error of Scaligal 


it, except that Cumberland does inde 


E. 


date of the deluge. from. the. ſeptuegint 


1460; yet they have all, nevertheleſs, dow: 
to this very day, ſtill blindly: followel 
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along with the anger Aſſyrian period d 


Scaliger in another of the above errors, ani 


queſtion, that is, in ſuppoſing that Af 
canus had adopted this period of 1460, ani 
that Syncellus had copied it from him: 
nay, ſo implicitly have all modern Che 


that I do not know of any one, who hall 
ſo much as expreſſed: the leaſt doubt abo 


take notice, that the period of 1460 alert 
to Africanus makes him inconſiſtent witl 1 


bimſelf.+ 


* „ The times affixed to the Aſſyrian kings ul 
Syncellus [1460] which he reports to be by Africanwil 
authority, have thereby gained reputation wil 
many.” Cumb. p. 202,——** The catalogue of Ain 
canus [ 1460] exceeds that of Euſebius by 220 yen 
Vignoles, Vol. II. p. 166.—*% The whole duration 
the Aſſyrian empire was ſomething more than 15% 
but Atricanus made it 1460.“ Fack/on, Vol. I. 260 
In the ſame manner Strauchius, Riccioli, and 
others follow Scaliger, in aſcribing the 1460 in 5 
cellus to the authority of Africanus, and even afim 
like Cumberland, that Syncellus ſays ſo, although! 
reality it is only an erroneous aſſertion of Scabge! 
_. + I think we may conclude, that we mult u 
ſtate the duration of the Aſſyrian monarchy by . 
ſeries of reigns, which is given us as Africans) 


3 | + (148 
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That Scaliger, and all later Authors are in 
an Error, in ſuppoſing the period of 1460 
in Syncellus to have been copied by him from 
Africanus, whoſe real Sum of the Aſſyrian 
kingdom did not in fat exceed 1300 at 
moſt, as muy be fhewn from comparing ſe- 
veral other Dates of Africanus, quoted in 
 Syncellus ; neither is any thing to be found 
in Syncellus, which can give countenance to 
this univerſal Error, but quite the Con- 
trary: for both tbe Arrangement and 
Words of that Author teſtiſy, that he co- 
fred the Period of 1460, and all bis other 
Aſyrian Accounts, either directiy from Be- 
rofus, or elſs from the Extracts, which 


[1460] becauſe it makes him inconſiſtent with him- 
ſelf.“ P. 202.— The latter accounts attributed to 
Africanus, make him inconſiſtent with himſelf.” 
P. 204 —This is indeed true, and Cumberland 
rightly perceived, that if 14060 was the ſum of the 
Aſſyrian kingdom in Africanus, it was not conſiſtent 
with ſome other computations, which Syncellus ex- 
preſsly quotes as being copied from him, and which 
I wall accordingly point out. I may here obſerur 
likewiſe, that the Aſſyrian period in Syncellus, is 
by Scaliger, and ſometimes by later authors, ſaid to 
be 1484 inſtead of 1460. But this is another error 
Scaliger, who affigns to the 25th Aſſyrian king 
24 years more than is found in the MS, of Syncellus 
himſelf, . whereby the total is increaſed. to 1484. 
Vid. Scaliger Animadv. in Euſebius, Ed. 2d. Ann. 


1058. p. 47. | 
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Polybiſtor had made from Beroſus in hi 
Hiſtoric Collections, about 2 50 Years aſte 
the Age of that Hiſtorian. and Alexander, 
So tbat the Period of 1460 from Beroſu 
it the meſt antient Account extant after that 
e Ctefias, with which it chiefly agreet; 
\ for all theſe Three Authors lived 4 or 500 
Tears before any of thoſe, who make men 
tion of 1300 only, ſuch as Fuſtin, Euſebiu, i 
Sc.; \conſequently, it muſt be the original 
and genuine Sum, communicated at firſt ti 


tbe Greeks by the Afratics tbemſelues. 


FT is the more. neceſſary to prove, that 

the ſum of 1460 was not copied by 
Syncellus from the Chriſtian Chronologer 
Africanus, and alſo that it was copied by 
him from the profane hiſtorians Beroſut 
and Polyhiſtor, becauſe ſome moaderns, 
through their unreaſonable predilection for 
1300, have been idle enough to ſuppoſe, 
that Africanus, about the year 220, ct 
Syncellus about 800, might poſſibly hare 
themſelves then firſt invented this longet 
period of 1460, which has been thus a- 
cribed'to the Aſſyrian kingdom. This 1s, 
indeed, a very prepoſterous ſuppoſition of 
itſelf ; for as it was the object of all the 
firſt Chriſtian Chronologers, Tatian, Cle- 
mens, Euſebius, and even of Africanus 
| 7 | himſelſ, 


himſelf, tg prove, that the Jewiſh anti- 
quities were as early, or more ſo, than the 
antiquities of the Greeks and all other na- 
tions, what motive could thoſe later Chriſ- 
tians, Africanus and Syncellus have for the 
directly contrary conduct in this ſingle 
caſe, of augmenting by a forgery of their 
own the antiquity of the Aſſyrians; which 
was already by the period of 1 300 carried 
back almoſt to the deluge, and by this 
farther addition, was rendered even prior 
to it? Such a ſuſpicion, however, although 
indeed totally improbable of itſelf, will be 
effectually removed with reſpect to Afri- 
canus, if I ſhew, that 1460 was not the 
ſum in that author, nor more than about 
1300 at moſt; and with reſpe& to Syn- 
cellus, it will be equally removed, if it 
ſhall appear, that this ſum was derived by 
him from the Afiatic hiſtorian Beroſus, 
who received his accounts from the ar- 
chives and traditions at Babylon itſelf.* 


* Beroſus ſe tempore Alexandri vixiſſe refert in 
primo libro de Babyloniis; plurimorum vero au- 
torum commentaria ſpatium circiter myriadum an- 
norum quindecim in Babylone ſumma cura aſſerva- 
ri; illa vero hiftorias de G10, Mari, primo rerum 


ortu, regibus et eorum geſtis continere, &c.“ P. 28. 
Heæc Polyhiſtor, Beroſum ſequutus primo libro 
refert: ſecundo vero decem Chaldæorum reges 120 
laros, i. e. annos 432, 000 regnaſſe, uſque ad dilu- 

vium. 


v 38 
Hence it will in conſequence appear like. 
wiſe, that 1460 was the original, genuine, 
and moſt antient ſum of the Aſſyrian king. 
dom, as communicated by Cteſias and Be. 
roſus to the Greeks; the knowledgeof which 
was obtained by them from the informa- 
tion of the Babylonians themſelves and 
other Aſiatics: now for what purpoſe, and 
by what perſons it was afterwards ſhorten- 
ed, we ſhall Iikewife with great probabulity 


vium. Idem Polyhiftor Chaldæorum relationibu 
eruditus narrat, &c.“ P. 30. Here we find Syn 
cellus expreſsly informing, us, that he received hi 
moſt early accounts concerning the Aſſyrian kings, 
either directly from Beroſus, or from his copie 
Polyhiſtor, or both: this forms a e tha 
he copied his later Aſſyrian accounts from the fame 
authors; and accordingly to thoſe authors, he often 
refers afterwards, but never quotes Africanus for 
Aſſyrian hiſtory, and only for Egyptian and Jewilk 
which had ſome connection together; but the 
tian accounts of Africanus are - expreſsly ſaid to 
taken by him from Manetho; neither does it any 
where appear, that Africanus had ever inferted an 
regular catalogue of the Aſſyrian kings, it is only 
probable; becauſe he begins his catalogue of Egyp- 
tian kings much earlier than Belus reigned in Ak 
ſyria. Now, becauſe this is probable, had Scaligeh 
ackſon, and the reſt any ſufficient . to 
us to mn 
1 
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aſcribing the Aſſyrian accounts in Synce 

canus, while Syncellus himſelf re 

quotes Beroſus, Polyhiſtor, Abydenus, and otbe 
prophane hiſtorians for his authority, but nei 
quotes Africanus for any of them ? 1 
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be able to conclude, if we conſider, that 
four contiguous reigns, amounting: to 162 
, are found omitted in thoſe catalogues 
of Aſſyrian kings, Which make only 1 300 
years in all; and that this omiſſion is made 
immediately after that Aſſyrian king Teuta- 


temporary with the Trojan war.“ Hereby 
the acceſſion of that king and the Trojan 
war are placed at about 408 years before 
the firſt Olympiad, agreably to the com- 
putation of ſuch later Greek Chronologers, 
as reduced the interval between thoſe two 
events to the above ſum of 408 years. 
Theſe circumſtances and coincidencies ſpeak 
for themſelves; and ſhew clearly enough. 


that it muſt have been the original period 


of 1460, which has been reduced to 1500, 
and not contrarywiſe, the latter ſum 4 
mented in later times to the former; be- 
cauſe it was only the /ater Greeks, who 
reckoned fo little as 408 years from Troy 
to the Olympiads, while Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, and other ſtill earlier ones reckoned 
508 or near 550: ſo that no author of thoſe 
later times could have any motive to make 


„ Teutamo regnante Gtæcos Trojam cepiſſe 
fertur—multos Græcorum Memnonem trucidiſſe 
hec de Memnone in regiis commentariis contineri 
Barbari afſerunt,” Diod. lib. 2. 


an 


mus, who, as Aſiatic tradition ſays, was co» 
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an interpolated addition of four reigns of 
162 years after the Trojan war, in order 
to make the reign of Teutamus agree with 
the longer computation of 508 years by the 
earlier Greeks, Which was — exploded; 
but on the contrary, ſuch a reduction of 
162 years, and in that very place after the 
Trojan war, was neceſſary to thoſe who re- 
duced 508 to 408. Moreover, while 2 
circumſtances. excite a ſtrong -preſu 
IS for what purpoſe, and by whom the Af. 
ſyrian period was reduced to 1500, the 
words and arrangement of Syncellus ex- 
hibit likewiſe ſufficient proof, that it was 
from the more antient Beroſus, that he 
obtained the knowledge of the original and 
longer genuine ſum of 1460. Thus the 
authority for 1460 will ſtand upon better 
foundation than before, which was only 
upon the ſuppoſed teſtimony of the Chril- 
tian Africanus, but now upon that of the 
three more antient profane authors, Cteſias, 
Beroſus, and Polyhiſtor his abridger: while 
the ſhortened ſum of 1300 1s teſtified to 
only by the Roman authors, Juſtin, Euſe- 
bius, Africanus, Auguſtin and Agathias, 
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Bl who lived 5 or 600 years later than Bero- « 
1 fus, and alto than thoſe Greek Chrono- Wi 

1 BH 
1 logets, Ephorus, Timæus, and Erato: 8 - 
N thenes, who were the authors of the te- nt? 
Mme | 
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It was this reduced fyſtem of Greek anti- 

uities, which was moſt in vogue, when 
that later claſs of Roman authors flouriſh- 
d; whereas Cteſias flouriſhed long before 
it was made; Beroſus, indeed, not until 
after Ephorus, yet till before his reduc- 


F 
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y the Greeks, or confirmed by the appro- 
ation of Timæus and Eratoſthenes. It 


ircumſtance, that Syncellus, although he 


amely, not until about 800 years after 
briſt; and although the MS. of his work 
as not known of until Scahger made it 
»ublie ſo late as 1606, ſhould have never- 
beleſs preſerved the memory, and he alone, 
f the moſt antient and original period 

tributed to the Aſſyrian Un en ; by his 
aving fortunately taken his account of it 
rom the fountain head, that 1s, from ſuch 
ery antient hiſtorians as the Aſiatic Beroſus 


o- temporary with Alexander, or his copieſt 
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; ger authors as Tuſtin, Euſebius, &Cc. above 
o years after Beroſus, by copying their 
Wllyrian accounts from fuch later Greek 
itters as flouriſhed after the reduced Greek 
Witiquities came into faſhion, under the 
Vo“. III. U ſucceſſors 


duction of 508 after Troy to 4% only: 


tion of 508 to 407 was currently received. 


ost then be thought a very fortunate 


Wived {till later than all the above antients, - 


olyhiſlor: while on, the contrary, all ſuch _ 
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5 fucceſſers of Alexander, have in conſequenc: 
made known to us only that reduced and 
mutilated Aſſyrian period, which tho; 


fall into ſuch an error, as to repreſent thi 


this error produces a confuſion, which tu 


numbers | 1300] than to take the latter account i 
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later reformers of Greek Chronology hai 
then firſt introduced. One cannot _ there 
fore but wonder, that Cumberland ſhoul 


| 
later claſs of authors in Roman times, « 
the moft antient writers, on the ſubjet; il 
throughout all his tract.“ If then thi 
period of 1460, although the Jag, wiianl 
came to our knowledge on account of ti 
late diſcovery of the MS. of SyncelluM 
was however copied by him from mare «i 
tient hiſtorians, than thoſe who teſtify ul 
the ſhorter ſum of 1300; there cannot ii 
now the leaſt room for ſuſpecting, that i l 
has been augmented in later times by al 
forged inſertion of four additional Afiyn 
kings: but the directly contrary mult ul 
the real fact, for as the longer one 1498 
had exiſted before the ſhorter ſum of 130 
it muſt have been reduced to this ſhort 


* It js more reaſonable to ſtick to thoſe lf 
accounts, which do. not contradict the Heb 


tributed to Africanus, {1460} which contradids® 
elder hiſtorians, and are ſupported by no teſtims 
of authors who lived before Africanus. P. 204 
— 4 4 33 4 { : 
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ſam in times later than the more an- 
tient Cteſias and Beroſus flouriſhed ; by a 
retrenchment of four reigns, amounting 
to 162 years, which would in courſeſhorten 
1460 to about 1300. Let us then enquire 
which of theſe two was the real ſum in 
Africanus, that we may get free ſtill far- 
ther of all ſuſpicion of his being concerned 
in any ſuch pretended exten/ion of this Aſ- 
ſyrian period to 1460, by proving, that 
1460 was actually not the ſum aſſigned by 
him, but 1300 only, or leſs. 

» At p. 63, Syncellns gives an account of 
the time when Moſes lived according to Afri- 
canus, viz. ** When the Ogygian deluge 
happened in Greece, in the reign: of Pho- 
roneus, the 2d king of the Argives, Ina- 
chus being the firſt, which deluge Africanus 
fixed preciſely in the 55th year of Pho- 
roneus, when Moſes was 80 years old.“ * 


* © Inachi Phoroneique priorum regum Argivo- 
rum ætate Moſem vixiſſe conſtat, quum primum 
illud Ogygi tempore diluvium, anno Moſis 80, et 
Phoronei regni 55 contigit, ex mente Africani hæc 
verbo tenus Feribenis Syncell. p. 63.— Ab Ogygo 
ad Olympiadem 1m. 1020, hinc ad Cyrum Olym- 
piade 55 ſunt 215; ab Ogygo itaque ad Cyrum 
1235.” —* Annis 300 et plus ante Ogygum Ninus 
regnavit primus.“ dene rev Nirog eTtgi T7 mou po» 
Tipo Nyvyov.] Here the editor for + [300] would 
read v8 {52}, and ſo be erroneouſly tranſlates the 

| 723 {ſentence ; 
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Syncellus then goes on to reckon © 1026 
.years: from the Ogygian deluge. to the | 
- Olympiad, and 215 more thence to the 
5 5th Olympiad, when Cyrus began his 

reign; in all, 1235 from Ogyges to Cy- 
rus:“ (and he adds) “ that Ninus began 
to reign 399 years and more before O0. 
gyges. Now that the whole of this com- 
putation belongs to Africanus as well a 
the firſt ſentence is confirmed by the very 
next page, but more clearly ſtill by the 
following words at p. 148; where Syncel- 
lus ſays again, Africanus writes thus in 
his 3d book, that Ogyges lived at the time, 
. when Moſes led the Iſraelites out of Egypt, 
and after this he adds T E reh from 
Ogyges and Moſes to Cyrus were 1233 
years. Euſebius agrees, that this was the 
real computation of Africanus, and ſays 
moreover, that he copied it from Aculi- W 
laus. If therefore Africanus placed Ninu n 
at no more than 3o years before Ogyges, 
theſe added to 1020, would make no more 
than 1320 years from the firſt of Ninus to * 


; Rt: es y 
„ 


ſentence; but it will appear afterwards by another 
computation. of Africanus, that goo in the Greek 
text is right. Thus editors, by their haſty conjec · 
tures, corrupt the text of antient authors 

* Africanus Acufilaum ab Ogyge ad 1 Olymp. 
annos 1020 collegiſſe refert.“ Prep. Evang. x. 10, wo 
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the firſt Olympiad, conſequently leſs than 
1300 to the end of the Aſſyrian kingdom, 
40 or go years before the firſt Olympiad. 
Now that 300 in the Greek text is right, 
may be proved by the following computa- 
tion at p. 25, where Syncellus  fays, 
* that he diſapproves of the reckoning of 
Africanus, who in his 3d book writes, bat 


the kingdom of Argives under Inachus began 


m-the 200th year of the Aſſyrian kingdom, 
and in the reign of the 5th king Arims.”* 
To theſe 200 addethe 56 of Inachus and 
55 of Phoroneus, they amount to 311 
down to Ogyges; and added to the 1020 
after Ogyges, the total will be 1331 only 
from Belus to-the firſt Olympiad, therefore 
again leſs than 1 300 to the end of the Aſ- 
ſyrian kingdom, and alſo more than 300 
down to the Ogygian deluge, as he ſaid 
before: and that there is no error in the 
numeral zoo is proved by this addition, 
of Arius the 5th king. On this computa- 


* « Non placet Africanus gtio hiſtoriarum libro | 


ſeribens, Argivorum regnum cæpiſſe ab Inacho 200 


anno Aſſyriorum, tempore quinti regis Arii.“ P. 

125. 0 11012 | 
+ For Belus reigned 55, Ninus ga, Semiramis 4a, 
Ninyas 38, Arius 30, in all 217 only, to the end of 
Arius, the gth king reckoned from Belus, and only 
187 to the beginning of Arius; ſo that Africanus 
wal in this caſe have reckoned Belus the firſt, al- 
| though 
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tion of Africanus, Cumberland tightly ob- 
ſerves, That as Syncellus blames him 
for it, this proves the fact, that Africanus 
did thus compute and affirm; Syncellus 
indeed thought him miſtaken in it, yet he 
hath not proved the contrary. P. 201.“ 


though in his former ſum he reckoned from Ninus: 
there is not indeed quite difference enough between 
the two ſums, 1320 and 1331; however they correl- 
pond near enough for our purpoſe, that is, to prove, 
that Africanus did not adopt the fum of 1460, but 
only about 1300 more Gr leſs, And ſtill farther, 
Syncellus may, have writ 200 anno r. fub Ario in- 
ſtead of / Arie 209 ann. AHHr. by which Africans 
might mean, that Inachus began under Arius, wh 
reigned in 200th year of Aſſyrians, ſo that Inachus 
5 might not begin until near his end. Now if Africa. 
1 nus, like Eufebius, (præf. fin.) gave 65 to Belus, 
| there would be 197 (nearly 200) to Arius, and 30 
more to his end, would with 56 and 55 be 341, which 
added to 1020, make 1361, much longer than 1331. 

* But Cumberland ought to have added, that 

Syncellus attempts to prove the contrary; it is, how- 

ever, by a falſe reaſoning, from which no other 

concluſion follows, than that the above ſuin_ of the 

Aſſyrian empire would be very inconſiſtent with 

{ome computations of Syncellus himſelf; yet even 

this confirms ſtill more, that there is no error in 

the numeral 200. The falſe reaſoning is of the 

fame kind as that of Vignoles, at p. 83 above, i. e. 

he ſhews an inconſiſtency, which will follow from 

mixing together the dates of two different ſyſtems. 

This inconſiſtency is, that hereby the exit of Moſes 

*. would be only 100 years later than the birth of 
Abraham was computed by Syncellus n Bot 
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Upon the whole then, the dates in all theſe 
three paſſages of Syncellus correſpond with 
each other in proving, that Africanus al- 
lowed only about 1300 years to the Aſ- 
ſyrian empire, not 1466. N 
It remains ſtill to enquire,. from what 
authors Syncellus did copy this period of 
1460, ſince it was evidently not taken from 
Africanus. Now in truth it is wonderful, 
that the moderns ſhould have gone on fo 
long and ſo blindly in aſcribing this period 
to Africanus, although. Syncellus gives 
ſuch ſufficient and repeated information of 
its being copied either directly from Bero- 
ſus, or elſe through the medium of thoſe 
extracts from him, which Polyhiſtor had 
inſerted in his Hiſloric Collections from va- 


rious authors, about 250 years after Be- 


roſus and Alexander. As Scaliger has 


though Syncellus fixed this birth in the reign of 
Ninus, yet Africanus did not, but 200 years before 
Ninus, therefore Africanus was not inconſiſtent 
with himſelf. Syncellus ought rather to have ſnewn 
the cauſe of this difference between them, which 
was, that Africanus in fixing the exit of Moſes 
under Ogyges, placed it 200 years too early, as Euſe- 
bius proves in his Preface; hence Africanus was 
forced to fix the birth of Abraham in his own year 
of the world 3202 (as Syncellus ſays p. 92) but 
this date was 200 years before his own date of N inus. 
as may be eaſily proved, by his date of the firſt 
Olymp: in the firſt of Ahaz. P. 19). V. Jackſon; 159. 
Pro- 
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produced no evidence for his aſſertion, which 
has ſo much miſled all later writers, we 


can only conjecture at the origin of his 
error; which might have been becauſe 


Africanus was the le author quoted by 
Syncellus, before he inſerts his liſt of Aſ⸗ 
ſyrian kings from Belus; this is at p. 95, 
and his Aſſyrian catalogue follows at p. 96; 
but that quotation is concerning a fact no 
way relative to the kings of Aﬀyria, and 
only to Jewiſh hiſtory, namely, with re- 
ſpect to the date, at which Abraham entered 
the land of Canaan.“ This date Syncellus 
diſapproves, and he proceeds to refute it 
in the ſubſequent” pages as far as p. 96, 
where he quits that /cryp!aral ſubject, 15 
makes a tudden tranfition, without any 


prefatory information, to three catalogues 


of prophane kings; 1. Of kings of Egypt 
or Meſtraim, 2. Of a different ſucceſſion 
of kings at Thebes in Egypt. 3. Of Ak 


ſyrian kings at Babylon, beglandg with 


Belus. Now it is poflible, that Scaliger 
might refer all theſe three profane catay 
logues to the ſame laſt- quoted authority of 
Africanus; but a little more attention to 
the arrangement 100 method of Syncellus, 


2 56 Ex Africans. Ann. Mund. 9277 Abrabai 
e Canaan ingreſſus eſt. P. 93. 


would 
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would have ſhewn the impropriety of ſach a 
ſuppoſition by Scaliger; for not any one of 
thoſe three catalogues of profane kings be- 
gin at the above- mentioned p. 96, they 
being only continuations of three catalogues, 
which Syncellus had begun long before, 
but broken off ſeveral times, agreeably to 
his uſual method of giving firſt a certain 
portion of profane hiſtory, and then an ac- 
count of ſuch Jewiſh, as was cotemporary 
with it: ſo that the portion of Allyrian 
hiſtory inſerted at p. 96, and beginning 
with Belus, has not the leaſt connexion 
with, or any reference whatever to any 
authorities quoted before concerning any 
portion of Jewiſh hiſtory; but each pro- 
tion depends for its computations upon its 
own ſeparate authorities. Now what the 
authorities were, from which, Syncellus 
derived this Aſſyrian catalogue at p. 96, 
he does not indeed there inform us, but 
introduces that portion rather - abruptly, 
without any prefatory information con- 
cerning it; the reaſon, however of this 
conduct, we may diſcover without much 
difficulty, by looking backward to what he 
had ſaid before: for this Afyrian portion 
at Babylon being only a continuation of a 
ſucceſſion of kings there, which he had 


begun and broken off again by portions ſe- 
Tok HE A - __. veral 
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veral times before, we are naturally led 
back to the very beginning of that ſucceſſion 
for the requiſite information concerning 
it; and muſt therefore go back as far as to 
p- 14, where he ir introduces his account 
of the ſucceſſion of antient kings at Ba- 
bylon; and where he alſo informs us of 
his authorities for it, namely, thoſe of 
Beroſus, Polyhiſtor, Abydenus, and other 


profane hiſtorians with reſpect to Babylon, 
and that of Manetho in regard to Egypt. 


It ſeems as wonderful then, that all mo- 


dern Chronologers, ſhould have fo blindly 
followed Scaliger in attributing the Afſy= 
rian catalogue of kings to Africanus, be- 
cauſe he was accidentally quoted not long 
before concerning Jewiſh hiſtory; as that 
they ſhould not have obſerved for them- 


ſelves, that all the accounts of Syncellus 


were derived by him from thoſe profane 
authorities, which he himſelf had men- 
tioned at firſt; and which are afterwards 
repeatedly quoted for them all along from 


P. 14 down to p. 51, where he firſt begins 
his account of Egyptian kings from Ma- 


netho, comparing theſe as he proceeds with 
the accounts of Euſebius as well as of Af- 
ricanus : this Egyptian account he finiſhes 
at p. 78, but expreſsly with this farthet 
information, that as the preceding — 

. 0 
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of Egyptian kings was taken from Mane- 
tho, Africanus and Euſebius, ſo: his /ub- 
ſequent reſumption of the ſucceſſion of kings 
at Babylon will be copied by him from 
profane Greek Biſtorians. “ Now who theſe 
profane hiſtorians were, he immediately 
clears up to us, by proceeding in his very 
firſt paragraph in the very ſame page, to 
quote again the very fame Greek hiſtorian 
Polyhiſtor (fo often quoted before) for this 
promiſed ſubſequent account of the kings at 
Babylon: and as *before he had quoted 
| Beroſus and Polyhiſtor as his chief autho- 
rities for thoſe Babylonian kings who reigned 
before the deluge, (as may be ſeen in my 
note to p. 137) ſo he now quotes the ſame 
Polyhiſtor for the , fub/equent Babylonian 
ſucceſſion of kings after the deluge as far as 
to the diſperſion of the nations at Babel, 
when Evechous began to reign ; who, as he 
pretends, was the ſame as Nimrod in the 
Jewiſh ſcriptures, and who was ſucceeded 
by fix other Chaldean kings at Babylon. 


_* © Huc uſque Manetho, que /equuntur ex Græ- 
cis ſcriptoribus depromuntur,” EZ m ovyypa- 
en. I believerthat gamma always means profane 
Creeks ; but that at leaſt it does ſo here, appears by 
his immediately after-quoting Polyhiſtor, and then 
diſtinguiſhing him from Cbriſtian writers, by calling 
the latter, in the very next ſentence, exxanoizoTuUr | 
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That theſe ſeven Chaldean kin gs at Babylon 


after the diſperſion were in like manner co- 
pied from Polyhiſtor, is ſufficiently proved 


at the above p. 78, where he expreſsly ſays, 


that Polyhiſtor had given ſuch an account 
of ſeven Chaldean kings there, beginning 
with Evechous or Nimrod; which Syncel- 
lus himſelf deems (as he adds) to have been 
the firſt rea/ kings, who ever exiſted at 
Babylon, all. preceding ones mentioned by 
Beroſus and Polyhiſtor being mere fables, 
as he conceives.* | 
From the words laſt quoted. we find, 
that Syncellus promiſes, after giving ſome 
account of the Fews, to reſume his account 
of the ſucceſſion of real kings reigning at 
Babylon, after the diſþerfion of nations in 


* Polybiſtor Chaldæorum regnum peſt Dili- 
vium continuata ſerie rurſus propagatum fabulatus 
eſt, et regnaſſe 86 reges Chaldæorum et Medorum 
annis 30,000,—Ab 86 præfatorum regum tempore 
alteram ſeriem Chaldæorum regum nempe ſub E- 
vechoum et 7 reges imperantes annis 190, legitim 
ſolarium annorum ratione habita, Polybiſtor idem in. 
duci. Ab hinc initio ducto [i. e. poſt diſperſionem 
Chaldzorum regnum, cui primus Evechous ſen 
Nimrod præſuit, Ægyptiorumque pariter princeps 
fuit Meſtraim s Aſſerimus incepiſſe.Neceſſario 
itaque reliquum eſt ut ab annis mundi 2776 [i. &. 1 
diſperſione gentium ] cum illue uſque ſermonem an- 
tea produximus, narratio noſtra de duobus illis regni 
nunc quoque ordine procedat.” P. 78 & 79. 

the 
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the ſame regular method as he had already 
done of thoſe fabulous ones, from the crea- 
tion to the deluge, and from the deluge to 
the di/þer/ion; at the ſame time he promiſes 
to give an account likewiſe of Egyptian 
kings, the firſt of whom, Meſtraim, he 
conceives to have begun in Egypt at the 
ſame time with Evechous or Nimrod at 
Babylon, both ſoon after the diſpenſion. 
This Egyptian ſucceſſion he begins at p. 
91, and profeſſedly from Manetho'; but as 


to that of Babylon at p. go, he does not 


expreſsly mention from what author he 
copies it: yet after the above words pro- 
duced from him at p. 78, in which he de- 
clares in general, that he ſhall copy his ſuc- 


ceeding accounts from profane Greeks ; and 


accordingly does immediately after quote 
Polyhiſtor as one of theſe, and ſays, that 
Polyhiſtor did give ſuch a catalogue of 
ſeven Chaldean kings after the diſperſion, 
the firſt of whom was the ſame Evechous 
or Nimrod, and the ſecond named Choſ- 
mabelus *, both of them exactly as in his 
own catalogue at p. 90; there can be no 
room to doubt, but that this catalogue of 
Syncellus at p. go, was copied from that 
protane author, His promiſe moreover, that 


N Eunxcioo xai Roguapnncu, P. 78. 3 
| his 
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5 his ſuccecding accounts ſhould be taken 
from profane Greeks, muſt extend not only 
to this firſt portion of the kings at Babylon 
aſter the aiſbenſſon, but in general to all the 
remaining portions after thit; and conſe- 
quently to his catalogue of Aſſyrian king 
at Babylon, beginning with Belus at p. 96; 
which is the 4% portion of the ſucceſſion 
in queſtion. It is to be obſerved likewiſe, 
that all theſe portions after the diſperſioh, WM 
containing 7hree different races of Babylo- WF” 
nian kings, ſo regularly ſucceed each other, WM 
that each Jub/equent one begins preciſely in Wi © 
the very next year of the world after the 
preceding one ends, Who then can- doubt, 
but that they were all copied from the 
ſame profane author? And as the firſt race 
of kings was certainly taken from 'Poly- 
hiſtor, ſo therefore muſt the two remaining wr 
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Ke ones be,* But in all theſe Babylonian c- 
. counts there is not the leaſt mention of . 
if de ; I. d . 

1 F. * © Floruit poſt diſperſionem anno mundi 2775, 
= Chaldæorum regum 7 imperium annis 225; deſit mit 
$8 anno 32000, A 3001 Chaldæorum imperium obti- f th 
Fl | nuerunt 6 Arabes, annis 215, uſque ad 3215, (p. 90) Wierd: 
14100  —Arabas exceperunt in imperio reges Aſſyriorum ranf] 
10 41 ab anno 3216, uſque ad 4675; annis 1460, a pH. in 
| mo corum Belo uſque ad Maſcocolerum, qui et Hence 
Sardanapalus, prout plerique nobiles hiſtorici Polys 
bius, Diodorus, Cephalion, Caſtor, Thallus et alli 2, t] 


conſentiunt.“ P. 92. 2&þ 
Africanus; 


aii 
Africanus; who is only quoted when Syn- 
W--11us treats of Egyptian and Jewiſh hiſtory 
i the intervals between the above ſeveral 
Wis, from near the creation down to the 
of the Aſſyrian kingdom. What pre- 
W-nce then could Scaliger and others have 
Wo aſcribe theſe catalogues of kings & Ba- 
dylon to Africanus, who is never quoted 
s the author of them; inſtead of Beroſus 
id Polyhiſtor, who, are fo repeatedly 
Whrcoughout referred to as the authorities 
om whence the firſt, and ſeveral of the 
Wthers in particular, and all in general, are 
xpreſsly ſaid by Syncellus himſelf to have 
een derived?“ 1 . 


* « Aſſyriorum regnum annis 1460 ſtetit—Afſſyri- 
drum regnum annis 1469 ſtabilitum uſque ad annum 
undi 4675, Sardanapali 15 (16) anno, qui fuit 
llyriorum rex 41, et a nonullis Thonus-Concolerus 
Tocatus, everſum eſt.” P. 165. Vignoles objects 
dere, that although Syncellus ſays the kingdom laſt- 
d 1460 years, yet the reigns aſtigned to the kings, 
{ ſummed up, amount only to 1459. But this is 
miſtake of Vignoles, founded on another miſtake 
df the Latin tranſlator : for the Greek text ſays, that 
pardanapalus periſhed in his 20th year [x ere] the 
ranſlator perceiving this to be MS. error, changed 


n. into 15. whereas it ought to have been 16. For 
> WWF "ccllus ſays, p. 160, that the 40th king reigned 42 
ess, from 4618 incluſively; add to 4617 the ſur , 


2, they end with 4659, to which, on adding a 
e end with 4675 as above; therefore the WW 6, 


It 


-1gns really amount to 1460 complete, ave 
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roſus and Polyhiſtor among them.“ This 


Polyhiſtor, and whether the ſame error 
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a remarkable aſtronomic period, which was alſo ap 
plied to the fabulous purpoſes of aſtrology ; but it 


t „ 

It may ſeem however extraordinary, that 
although in the quotation from p. 92, Syn- 
cellus quotes ſo many profane Greeks, he 
ſhould not have included the names of Be- 


excites a doubt, whether the Polybius then 
mentigned may not be a MS. error for 


does not occur again at p. 196, For certain 
it is, that we have no information pre 
ſerved, of Polybius having been either 1 
chronologer or hiſtoric antiquary ; nor that 
there was ever more than one perſon d 
that name: he wrote no other hiſtory tha 
that of the Romans, and ſuch events df 
other nations as were connected with that 
ſubject; neither did he begin this at any 
earlier time, than where the Roman hiſtory 


It may be farther obſerved, that in the abort 
quotations Syncellus takes no notice of 1460 being 


appears from another paſlage, that he was not i;. 
norant of this, although indeed he has not expreſſed 
any ſuſpicion, whether this Aſſyrian period of 1400 
might not be as fabulous as the Egyptian period d 
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36525, formed out of 1461 by 25. Summa reg. 
norum apud Egyptios eſt 36526, 1. e. 1461 per 23 

- multiplicati, qui decantatam indicant Grecorum « 
Egyptiorum fabulis Zodiaci in priſtinum ſtatun 
reparationem, prout in Mercurii Genicis & Cyan. 
nibus libris continetur.“ P. 52. | 

0 


157 

of Timæus ended at the iſt Punic: war. 
It is the firſt five books of this work, which 
are ſtill extant, in which no mention is 
made of any hiſtory prior to that of the 
Perſian empire; he wrote indeed a tract 
relative to Geography, which is often 
quoted by Strabo, but nothing elſe : ſo that 
it is difficult to conceive what occaſion he 
could have in either work to treat of the 
duration of the Aſſyrian kingdom, or as 
mentioned at p. 196, of the number of 
Olympiads which preceded the preſent ear- 
lieſt date of them; both of which would 
naturally be included in the &itoric collec- 
tions by Polyhiſtor. However, it is pro- 
bable, that the hiſtorians here referred to 
by Syncellus, might not be quoted by him 
to confirm what was the duration of the 
Aſſyrian kingdom, or what it was not, but 
merely to aſcertain the very laſt fact men- 
tioned in that ſentence, namely, that Ma/- 
cocolerus was the ſame Aſſyrian king as is 
called by others Sardanapalus: it is at leaſt 
certain, that thoſe other hiſtorians could 
not have been quoted in order to confirm 


the period of 1460 years, becauſe Diodorus 


is one among them, who, as is well known, 
reckoned no more than 1400 years and 
little more; and Caſtor, as Syncellus in- 
forms us, reckoned only 1280, but Cepha- 

Vol. III. | Y lion 


5 Þ it 


lion only about 1000 (p. 167.) If then it 
was for the other purpoſe, that thoſe hiſ- 
torians are referred to, we need not wonder 
that Beroſus and Polyhiſtor were not in- 
_ cluded, as the Aſſyrian name with them 
was 0n the contrary, Maſcocolerus, or Tho- 
nus-Concolerus, as it is expreſſed in p. 165 
to which name by thoſe authors it 1s, that 
the Sardanapalus of the others muſt be op- 
| 2 If this was the meaning of Syncel- 
las, the names of Beroſus and Polyhiſtar 
could not be included along with thoſe 
others; and Polybius is quoted for nothing 
more than the mere name of Sardanapalus, 
of which he poſſibly might have found oc- 
_ r- 32 the mention ſomewhere 

in his hiſtory or geography. 

It may be adde "x TN that the 
late M. Barthelemy, in his Travels of Ana. 
 charfis, has revived the exploded date of 
506 years nearly as in Herodotus, for the 
date of the capture of Troy before the 
Olympiads; as has alſo Larcher that of 
494, 1n the life of Homer, falſely aſcribed 
to Herodotus : this is neither any inſtance 
of the judgment, of the former, nor-of the 
accuracy of the latter author ; but it ſhews 
the propriety of our enquiring thus mi- 
nutely concerning theſe dates, if readers A 


would with to come to ſome fixed principles 
un” in 
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in Chronology, inſtead of being eternally 
ſhifted about with the fancies of every new 
writer. The error of Herodotus concern- 
ing zog, was however only the common 
error of his age, but the reputed fact men- 
tioned by him of Ninus being deſcended 
from Hercules 1s of this, advantage to our- 
ſelves, that it proves the ſame common 
error of 100 years too early to have been 
attributed in that age to the date of Ninus 
as well as of Troy; ſo that the 520 years 
of the former ought to be reduced to 420, 
as well as the 308 of the latter to 407. 


This then accounts for the otherwiſe unac- 


countable fact, that Homer ſhould have 
made no mention of the exiſtence of an 
Aſſyrian kingdom at the time of the cap- 
ture of Troy; for it thus appears, that the 
conqueſts of Ninus were paſlerior to that 
capture. This date is farther confirmed by 
the Aſiatic tradition, that Memnon, king 
of Ethiopia, was co-temporary with and 
preſent at the ſiege of Troy; and both Dio- 
dorus and Pauſanias mention, that Memnon 
had extended his conqueſts over Syria and 
even Perſia.“ Ovid ſays, that he was ſlain 

% Memnon venit ad bellum Trojanum non ez 
Ethiopia, ſed a Sufis Perſarum urbe, debellatis am- 
nibus nationibus uſque ad Choaſpem flumen,” Paul. 
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confirmed by Hyginus (Fabul. 112.) But 
theſe muſt be all Aſiatic traditions, as in- 


with Diodorus, when the former fays, 
* Monſtrant Phryges quo itinere exercitum 
duxerit Memnon.” Now the age of Mem- 
non was actually conſonant with the fiege 
of Troy; for he was the ſon of 'Tithonus, 
the ſon of Laomedon king of Troy, whom 
Hercules had ſlain in the £ 

But ſuch pretendedly extenſive conqueſts 


the Aſiatics had then no knowledge of any 


being impoſſible for him to have arrived at 


Diodorus makes to theſe traditions, relative 


1 6 } 
by Achilles, (Metam. xiii. 580.) which is 


as Homer ſays nothing about Memnon, 


deed Pauſanias ſufficiently ſuggeſts along 


oregoing century. 


by Memnon, ſo far as to Perſia, ſhew, that 


Aſſyrian kingdom exiſting ſo early as in the 
age of Memnon and the ſiege of Troy; it 


Perſia without paſſing through Aſſyria or 
its borders. The addition therefore which 


to a Teutamus king of Aſſyria deputing 
Memnon to Troy, can have been only in- 
vented in later times by the inhabitants of 
one part of Aſia; in order to reconcile, 
well as they could, that popular hiſtoric ta- 
dition concerning the preſence of Memnon, 
which might have ſome truth at the bot- 
tom, to the chronologic fable invented by 
another part of Aſia, concerning the anti- 


quit) 


1 161 J 


quity of the Aſſyrian kingdom, which had 


no other foundation than the impoſition of 


afirologers. This popular tradition how- 
ever concerning Memnon, if it be entitled 


to any credit, tends to confirm the com- 
putations of Herodotus; which fix the ex- 
iſtence and conqueſts of Ninus later than 
the Trojan war, as in like manner does 
the ſilence of Homer concerning any Aſ- 


ſyrian king having been concerned in ſend- 


ing aſſiſtance to Troy, 
But poſſibly it may be ſtill objected, 
that although the period of 1460 was 


not copied from Africanus, yet it might 


have been taken from ſome later hiſtorians, 
ſince Syncellus only ſays, that it was copied 
from profane Greeks, without mentioning 
who they were; therefore Cumberland may 
ſtill be right in calling the adherents to 
1300, the elder authors. Now even if 
there could be any room to doubt, whether 
one of thoſe profane Greeks in queſtion was 
Polyhiſtor, 300 years before Africanus, yet 
Diodorus ſutficiently proves, that a period 
not leſs than 1460 had been received before 
his own age under Auguſtus, 200 years at 
leaſt before Africanus. For he ſays, that 
either Cteſias or ſome other writers aſſigned 
more than 1400 from Ninus : but as Belus 
nas never leſs than 65 or 60, or 55 years 
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allowed to him, it is evident, that the 
writer in queſtion ebuld not have reckoned 
jeſs than 1460 from the acceſſion of Belus, 
and this 200 years before any of thoſe au- 
thors lived, who adopted only 1300; this 
it is therefore which makes Cumberland 
and others ſo defirdus to alter the text of 
Diodorus, and thefeby to ſet aſide his teſ- 
timony to the antiquity and priority of 
1460 before 1300. This conſiſtency of 
the teſtimony of Ctefias and Diodorus, 
with that of Beroſus and Polyhiſtor, ſhall be 
confidered farther in my next ſection, as this 
again indiſputably proves the antiquity and 
originality of the period of 1460, notwith- WM * 
Nanding all the endeavors of Cumberland 
either to find or to make Ctefias to be at 
variance both with himſelf and Syncellus. 
Here therefore I cannot but apply a com- 
plaint of M. Dupuy, ** that even concetu- 
ing ſubjets which have been repeatedly | 
treated of by a variety of authors, it often 
happens nevertheleſs, that in order to arrive | 
at truth, it becomes neceſſary to begin with | 
Laying afide every thing which has been al- 
ready ſaid by the learned, that we may 
Fearch out for ourſelves the true ſtate of evetj 
cafe, without being any way biafſed by the 
opinions, errors, or miſrepreſentations of 
others.“ “ C For | 
Journal des Scavans, pour Janvier 1789, p. 29 
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ERRATA. 

P. 73, in note, for sect. 46 r. 47. 

P. 109, lin. 3, for Agron r. Alcæus. 
P. 132, lin. penult, for Belus r. Ninus. 


P. 274, to the name Syacellus, add p. 185, 195. 
| ILLUSTRATIONS, 
P. 183, lin, 19, for Tiberius r. Augustus. 


FF The A computation communicated by Calisthenes 
shall be included among the Illustrations, proving it to have com- 
menced as by Ctesias 1360 years before the end of the kingdom. 
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The Antiquity of the Periods 1460, 1400 
and 1360, confirmed by Ctesias, Diodorus 
and Calisthenes. —Objections of the Mo- 
 derns removed in regard to the Sums 1400 
and 1360 in the present Text of Diodorus, 


particularly the objection urged by Peta- 


vis, and adopted by Marsham, Cumber- 


land and Jackson, that Syncellus men- 


tions 1300, instead of 1400, as being the 


Sum, which he found in his own Copy of - 


— 


Diodorus. 


AVING proved the antiquity and 
originality of the period 1460 for 
the Asyrian kingdom, by its having been 
communicated to the Greeks in the history 
of Asia by Berosus, himself a Chaldzan 
priest at Babylon and 500 years before 
Alricanus, extracted thence by Polyhistor 
above 200 years before Africanus, and co- 
pied directly from one or other ot those 
two profane authors by Syncellus in prefe- 
rence to the sum of 1300 in Africanus 
and Eusebius; it may nevertheless be still 
more convincing, if I confirm the anti- 
quity of these sums still farther, by shew- 


ing, that such longer sums than 1300 were 


at least known to the Greeks before the age 
of Berosus by the information of Ctesias 
Vo. 2 | and 
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and Calisthenes ; and moreover after Bero- 


sus are mentioned by Diodorus as computa- 
tions then current two centuries before 
Africanus: so that even if the fact were 
true, that 1460 was the sum adopted by 
Africanus, still it must have been derived 
by him from more antient authors, and 
not have been the invention of himself or 
any other christian author of so late an age, 
as some moderus seem to suspect. 

Now Diodorus has in one place, ex- 
pressly said, that Ctesias himself (almost 
a century before Berosus) mentions more 
than 1360 years, in his second book, as 


being the duration of the Assyrian king- 


dom :” and in a second passage afterwards, 
Diodorus says again, but without quoting 


any particular authority, © that more than 


1400 years were commonly assigned to that 
kingdom, although reckoned from no ear- 
lier event than the accession of Ninus.“ “ 


This second computation not being ex- 
presa 


* Tlagamnouy dt Tory C Nirvza] xai d horror Hat 
Tai; Tapa TaTpo; Jiadexopevog TW x ET YEvEcs TeIaxorta 
eBaoteuoar AN Lagtavamanc tm Torrey yap 1 mw Agov- 
iy Nye, METEITEZEN eig Mydovg, ern Niapewars 
A,˖, TW XIAWV xas TRiaxooiuy £71 Fe KE, va dani 
@no1 Know; 6 xnidiog ev dre GH, 

H wv nyspona Toy Aooverw amo Nivov Tiaueware jp! 
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pressly ascribed to Ctesias, as the firs! is, 
it may therefore have been taken from 
Berosus or some other Greek historian ; but 
from whomsoever it was taken, it proves, 
that the original author could not have 
reckoned much less than 1460 years 
from Belus: and indeed if we suppose, 
that more than 1400 means 1405, the 
addition of 55 commonly assigned to 
Belus, makes the sum amount exactly to 
the whole period 1460. These longer sums 
thus antiently testified to both by Ctesias 
and Diodorus stood so directly in the way 
of those moderns, who had a predilection 
for the shorter sum of 1300, that they 
have been forced to try every possible 
means to invalidate an evidence which so 


plainly contradicted their system: let us 


then examme what objections they have 
been able to invent to remove this obstacle 

to their own opinion. The firs: objection 
has been by affirming. without proof, that 
the second sum 1400 is taken from. Ctesias 
as well as the rst, therefore as these sums 
are (they say) in contradiction, we can 
place no dependence on either of them. 
But this objection assumes what is not true, 
that Diodorus takes every article of infor- 
mation from Ctesias; for, on the contrary, 
he often tells us, that other authors disa- 
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gree with Ctesias in such or such facts, and 
this second sum 1400 may have been jun- 
tended as a farther example of such dis 
agreements: so that it is no proof of con- 
tradiction in Ctesias himself, that Diodorus 


quotes two different sums from two different 


historians *. Nay, if it were ever so cer- 
tain, that both of those sums 1360 and 
1400 were taken from Ctesias, yet still 
there would be no sufficient proof of any 
contradiction, because it is not certain that 
those sums were both reckoned down from 
the same event; the second sum 1400 is 
expressly said to be reckoned from Ninus; 
but in regard to the rst sum 1360, this 
expression of Diodorus, the dominion-of the 


 Assyrians, is so very vague and indetermi- 
nate, that it cannot with certainty be con- 


cluded from this phrase whether he meant 


to reckon this sum from Belus or from Ni- 


nus, or from Ninyas, or any other event: 
but if reckoned from the time when Ninus 


had finished his chief conquests in Asia 
about 


1 Hwc quidem Ctesias, at Athenæus et ali 
scriptores asse runt sic,“ &c.— Hc sunt que contro- 
vers de Semiramide narrant auctores. - Altitudo 
mænium Babylonis omnium, ut Ctesias scribit, ex- 

cederet ; ut vero Clitarchus et qui cum Alexandro 
literis prodiderunt sic—Quinquaginta orygas, teste 


Ctesia, altum, vel ut alli referunt, quinquaginta eu- 


bitos, &c. 
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about the 46th year of his reign, at which 
time, and not before, the dominion f the 
the Assyrians over Asia could alone with 
propriety be said to commence; and at 
which time he had completed his new city 
of Nineveh, there would then be exactly 
1360 years from this event to the end of 
the kingdom according to Berosus. Now 
it is possible, that this might be what Cte- 
sias himself means by were Tow Agovptor, 
namely, not the monarchy of Ninus over 
the Assyrians, but the dominion of the As- 
Syrians over Asia. It is however true, that 
this, although the proper one, 1s not the 
sense in which Diodorus employs the 
phrase; for, in the second of these passages 
in question, he reckons this u n ex- 
pressly from the accession of Ninus, and 
in both of them he reckons up the same 
number of generations, namely, 30: there- 
tore, both must be reckoned from Ninus 
by him, though not possibly by Ctesias 
himself, whosè own words there quoted, 
cem to be intermixed with and interpreted 
by the addition of others by Diodorus; so 
that we cannot determine whether any 
thing more than the mere sum itself strictly 
belongs to Ctesias. In a third Sentence, 
however, it might at first be presumed, 
that Diodorus employs the phrase in a more 


proper 
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roper sense, yet in reality he does not, but 
m this case is more deficient in propriety 


than in the /wo preceding cases: for he 


says in this third, © that Troy was captured 
when the Assyrians had possessed dominion 
over Asia more than 1000 years *.“ Here 
we find the words over Asid expressly in- 


serted; if then he had adhered to strict 


propriety, he could not in this ud sen- 
tence have computed those 1000 years 
from any earlier event than the conguest of 
Asia, which was not effected until, near 
the end of Ninus: yet the real fact seems 
to be, that those 1000 years are reckoned 
from the accession of Ninus at least, if not 
from that of Belus. At what year of his 
reign Ninus began his conquests is not men- 


tioned by Diodorus, but he says, that he. 


was employed in them 17 years, and that 
after having completed them, he built Ni- 
niveh as a lasting memorial of his success: 

the erection of that city must then have 


been near the close of his reign, as he un- 


dertook only one expedition afterwards, 
namely, against Bactria, in which he pe- 
rished. Agreeably to this, Eusebius fixes 


the erection of Niniveh in the 43d of Ni- 
| nus; 


* Tacw Toy a cry i Agovgin Tw Tryeuonar Tig Aci 
exorres, Lib, 2. 
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nus; but he might mean the first ſounda- 
tion of it, and it might not have been fi- 
nished until the end of his 45th year, 
exactly 100 years after the beginning of 
the kingdom by Belus. From the 46th 
year, therefore, and not sooner, those 1000 
years ought in strictness to be computed, if 
they began with the dominion of the Assy- 
rians over Asia, as the words of Diodorus 
affirm in this third sentence : but if, instead 
of attending to the phrase only, we exa- 
mine the um itself, we must draw a diffe- 
rent conclusion; and one which proves, 
that the words over Asia give no assistance 
to fix his sense of the dominion of the Assy- 
rians, by determining at what event he 
conceived that dominion to begin, whether 
at the accession of Belus or of Ninus, or 
at his completion of the conguest of Asia in 
his 45th year, For all the antient ac- 
counts consider the Trojan war as happen- 
ing under the 27th king Tautanes; but 
there were not quite 1000 years from Belus 
expired even at the end of the 28th king, 
Teuteus : if Tautanes then, or his succes- 
sor, be, as they suppose, the same as the 
Teutamus of Diodorus cotemporary with 
the Trojan war, it follows, that those 1000 
years could not be reckoned from any later 


date than the accession of Belus. This um 
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. of 1000 years before Troy proves still farther, 
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that the original author of this computa: 
tion, whoever he was, had before the age 
of Diodorus, allowed 1460 years for the 
sum total of the kingdom: for after de- 


| ducting the above 1000, there remain only 


460 to the end of the kingdom; and 91 
more thence to the Olympiads, amounting to 
551, which was not more than the earliest 
Greeks allowed to the end of the interval 


between Troy and the first Olympiad. 


Those of the middle age indeed, Herodo- 


tus and others, had reduced that interval to 


508 or 518; yet these must still have as- 
signed more than 1400 at least to the whole 
period : for even thus, after the' 1000 years 
before Troy are deducted, there would re- 
main only 400 after it; which added to 91 
after the end of the kingdom, would 
amount only to 491 for the interval from 
Troy to the first Olympiad, instead of 518, 
That sum of 491 was accordingly nearly. 


agreeable to the computation in the life of 


Homer, commonly ascribed to Herodotus, 
which made the interval 494; s0 that this 
last interval proves again, that the author, 
whoever he was, had allowed not less than 
1400 years to the whole period: and be 
must even have allowed 1460, in case he 


reckaned the 1000 years before Troy [rom 
| no 


T wm} 


no earlier date than the accession of Ni- 
nus. But these 1000 years before Troy are 
rather less compatible with the supposition 
of those later Greeks, who assigned only 1300 


years to the whole kingdom; for thus there 


would remain only 300 years after Troy, 
and 39 1 only to the first Olympiad, which 
is something less than the 407 which they 
usually did allow : yet still in this case those 
1000 years in question must have begun 
as early as the accession of Belus; but in 
the second case might indeed have be- 
gun as late as the accession of Ninus, 
though not later. So that by every view 
which we can take of the sum of 1000 
years before Troy, it proves, both that 
they must have been reckoned from the 
accession of Belus or Ninus, and also that 
more than 1300 if not 1460, must have 
been at first received as the whole dura- 
tion of the kingdom long before Diodorus ; 
tor he seems to refer to that sum of 1000 
years as being an antient computation, if 
not that of Ctesias himself. This proves, 


therefore, that by the words over Asia being 


added to the phrase dominion of the Assy- 
rians, no alteration is made in the meaning 
of Diodorus, and that this dominion in ques- 
tion must, according to him, either com- 
mence with Belus or Ninus, not later; and 

YoL. III, Aa that 
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thatthe phrase itself containins no determina- 
tion of the commencement of the dominion 
in question. Since then this dominion in the 
second sentence is expressly said to have be- 
gun with Ninus, and in the hd as cer- 
tainly must have begun with Belus, in case 
the antients have rightly fixed its end at the 
27th king; or in case those are right who 
contend that there were only 1300 years in 
the whole duration; we have consequently 
no sufficient authority afforded us by any 
words of Diodorus to affirm, that the domi- 
nion of 1360 years in the ist sum from 
Ctesias did not commence at a still different 
event from the other two, namely, at the 
completion of the conquest of Asia by Nt 
nus in his 45th year: by this supposition 
that phrase the dominion of the Assyrians 
would be employed here with still more 
propriety than in the other two cases; and 
moreover, as these words are  expresly 
quoted from Ctesias, this might at least be 
the meaning of Ctesias himself, although 
Diodorus, in the hurry of making his collec- 
tion from different authors, has thus omitted 
to ascertain from what event both this ers 
and also the {hird computation were rec- 
koned by the original authors of them. 
For since he has certainly neglected to as 
certain the commencement of the third 

sum 
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rent from that of the second sum 1400, he 
may, therefore, have just as well, through 
neglect, have omitted the commencement 
of the first sum 1360, though different from 
both the others. Hence it follows, that 
there may be no contradiction in the text 
of Diodorus by his assigning those different 
sums relative to the Assyrian dominion, 
1000, 1400, and 1360; for they may 
thus differ in duration only because the 
original authors began to reckon them from 
different events in the Assyrian kingdom, one 
from Belus, one from Ninus, and one from 
the complete conquest of Asia and domi- 
nion over it. The commencement of this 
last computation has at least this farther cir- 
cumstance to confirm it, namely, that there 
were in fact exactly those 1360 years from 
the completion of those conquests and the 
erection of Nineveh at the end of the 45th 
year, 100 years from Belus, to the end 
of the Assyrian kingdom; and since Ctesias 
says more than 1360, he might possibly 
reckon that overplus from the foundation of 
Nineveh in the 43d of Ninus. That same 
want, then, of sufficiently explicit infor- 
mation by Diodorus, which at first may 
give che appearance of contradiction be- 
tween the three sums mentioned by him, 

Aa? docs 
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zum of 1000 before Troy, though diffe- 
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does at the same time render the founda- 
tion of such an accusation too insecure to 
correct his text upon that presumption; 
especially since they. would become all har- 
monious, in. case they were reckoned from 
three different events, and thus be only diffe- 
rent portions of that sum of 1460 years con- 
tained in the whole duration of the king- 
dom. Accordingly, Vignoles has antici- 


\ | which Eusebius allows before Ninus became Zmpe- 
1 44 ror of Asia, they amount to 1402; so that Diodorus 
DN ; had good reason to reckon more than 1400 after the 
Mts 1 accession of Ninus.” Lib. 4. 191 ef 193. Again 
+." & It is not difficult to reconcile the different sums of 
Wal . different authors in Diodorus, if we do but distin- 
mz N | guish the monarchy of the As$yrians from their em- 
1 1 il. we over Astu. P. 210. There is yo occasion to 
? 57 14 ö | P fa the Y 5 V. he : 
* Wt go so far as to say there is no defficulty in t _ 
n il | 

W's „ | 

1 5 he) hy 
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me in thus removing the objection 
of contradiction between the ums in the 
present text of Diodorus, upon the same 
plan of their being only different parts of 
one and the same whole ; independently of 
that other consideration, that all the three 
sums may be taken from three different 
authors, who did not agree in their ac- 
counts.“ The above-mentioned 46th year 


* Diodorus does not seem to have always fol- 
lowed Ctesias, and the sum 1400 he mentions as 
from himself [rather from some other author].—lt 
is not, however, difficult to reconcile that sum to 
1360 in Ctesias; for if we add to these the 42, 
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of Ninus, as being the commencement of 


his proper DOMINION over As], might 
have become afterwards a common epoch 
of computation in that country; and ac- 
cordingly I shall shew, that a*computation 
sent from Babylon by Calisthenes, who 
accompanied Alexander, begins at that 
very date: yet it is nevertheless very possi- 
ble, that in time they might have forgot 
the event, from which that computation 
of 1360. commenced ; and might have er- 
roneously conceived, that it began with 
the accession of Belus or Ninus, although 
in reality it did not commence until the 


completion of his \conquests in Asia, and 


the erection of Nineveh. We have a simi- 
lar example in regard to the zra of Alex- 
ander, which is still a common mode of 
computation throughout Asia, and yet they 
have now forgot its origin; for they con- 
ceive it to have commenced at the death 
of Alexander the Great, although in ſact 
it does not begin until the death of his son 

Alexan- 
it is sufficient to point out, that the dominion of the 
Assyrians may with as much or more propriety be 
dated from the conguest of Asia, than from the de- 
ces810ns of Belus or Ninus; and that the 1260 may 
be 80 dated by Ctesias in that firs{ sum, althouga 
other authors dated that dominion from Belus or 


Ninus. 


1. 


Alexander Zgus, 12 years later, as I have 
already shewn. It might have been un- 
necessary to have considered this insuffi- 
cient objection so minutely, if it had not 
been rather done in order to give a true 
statement of the facts concerning the seve- 
ral sums in question; which other authors 
will be found to have eften misrepresented, 
and to which I may afterwards have occa- 
sion to refer. Abc 

To this objection, under pretence of 
contradiction, Petavius was the first to sug- 
gest some others founded on the supposition 
of corruptions in the present Greek text; 
which, however, are such as only prove 
what unsolid evidence even able writers are 
not ashamed to employ, in order to prop 
up an arbitrary system of opinions: for it 
was necessary to his prepossession in favour 
of the later date of the deluge in the He- 
brew text, to maintain that the true sum of 
the Assyrian kingdom did not exceed 1300 
years, in order that it might not commence 
so early as the deluge. But it becomes re- 
quisite that these objections sliould be re- 
moved, as other able authors, such as 
Marsham, Cumberland, and Jackson, have, 
by implicitly adopting them, seemed to 
allow their validity; and as they have at- 


tempted scarcely any additions or improve- 
; ment 


* 


Fo 2h 4 
ment upon the evidence adduced by Peta- 
vius, we must therefore go back to him, 
as the original source of their errors. Now 
so long as the period of 1460 years in 
Syncellus was supported by no earlier tes- 
timony than that of Africanus, or Syncel- 
lus himself, it might be an easier task for 
Petavius to bear down such late authorities 
by the weight of plausible conjectures: 
but the evidence of such an antient and 
reputable historian as Diodorus, collected 
out of still more antient profane authors, 
before christianity had taken the Hebrew 
text under its patronage, requires some 
stronger proofs to remove it, than either 
mere suppositions of manuscript errors in 
that profane author, or confident imputa- 
tions of error and ignorance in those chris- 
tian ones; let us see then what evidence 
he has been able to collect to oppose to ei- 
ther of them. * 
His 
#*<< Assyriorum imperium Diodorus e Ctesia ait an- 
nos perseverasse 1360 ; sed perperam ab aliquo addita 
fuisse probabile est illa verba er: dt e&morra, neque 
enim satis apta est series orationis; quis non videt 
ab imperita manu esse hanc appendicem ejus qui 
excurrentem numerum importune concepit aut ad 
zram adnotavit, unde postea in contextum a li- 
brariis inculcatus est? In fragmentis Syncelli a Sca- 
hgero collectis (P. 30 vel 32.) ex Diodoro non anni 


1400 sed ar (1300) numerantur. Quinetiam Cle- 
9 mens 
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His first objection is to the first sum 
1360, which Diodorus ascribes expressly 
to Ctesias, 400 years before his own age, 
and 600 before Africanus: against this Pe- 
tavius alleges, that the last 60 years have 
much the appearance of an interpolation in 
the Greek text. But by such arbitrary 
conjectures as these, we may expel any 
words we please from antient authors 


which oppose our own opinion; and the 


uniform consent of all the manuscripts of 
Diodorus to this rst sum 1360 is of itself 
a sufficient answer to such an unnecegary 
alteration of the Greek text. As to the 
pretence, that the words of the sentence 
are not aptly connected, who can take 
upon him to afhrm, that Diodorus, a Sici- 
lian, and in a late age of Greek literature, 
always disposed his Greek words in the most 
approved order of construction ? It might 
just as well be asserted, that Petavius could 
not 


mens Alex. (Strom. 1) totidem annos ex Diodoro 
et Ctesia tribuit; quibus etiam auctoribus constat 
26" à Nino fuisse Teutanem, qui Trojanis auxilia 
submisit, cum jam supra annos 1000 Asiz dominaren- 
tur Assyrii.—Justinus Assyrios 1300 annis imperase 
prodit, atque ita Ctesiam ct Diodorum scripsisse ve- 
risimile est.—Quocirca nos cum Eusebio, Justino 
et Augustino (12 de cv. c. 10), ac plerisque vete- 
rum Assyriorum regnum durasse credimus annos 
præter propter 1300 a Belo.” —Doct, temp. 9. 13. 


not, have writ such Latin as is found in this 
accusation, his censure being of the whole 
words. ' | | 
His next objection 1s directed against 
the sum 1400 in the second passage of Dio- 
dorus; and he contends, that Syncellus, 
by a quotation which he makes of that sen- 
tence, proves that the manuscripts made 
use of by him had only 1300, not 1400; 
which is confirmed, he adds, by Clemens, 
who .quotes, he says, Diodorus and Cte- 
sias, as assigning 1300 years only to the 
Assyrian kingdom. But the real fact is, 
that Clemens never quotes those authors at 
all concerning this sum; but only as to what 
the Assyrian reign was, in which Moses 
made his exit from Egypt, and even this is 
not quite clear in the present corrupt text: 
but if it was ever so clear, yet it is impos- 
sible to collect from this fact any know- 
ledge of the total duration. This whole 
objection then rests upon the following cir- 
cumstance, whether the words of Syncel- 
lus sufficiently testify, that he found in his 
own copy of Diodorus 1300 years instead 
of 1400, as Petavius supposes him to 
have done; but of which we shall find 
no satisfactory evidence in his own words: 
for if Petavius had faithfully represented 
them, it would have appeared, that Syn- 
cellus in reality quotes Diodorus as assign- 
VoL. III. "BD ing 
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ing more than 1300 years to the Assyrian 
kingdom, instead of more than the 1360 in 
the rst sentence of Diodorus, not instead 
of the 1400 in the second sentence; his 
words being precisely the very words of 
Diodorus in that firs: sentence, which 
prove therefore, that Syncellus had only 
that firs sentence in his view and mean- 
ing.* $0 that if it were even true, that the 
omission here of er: dr , proves these 
words to be an interpolation in our present 
text of Diodorus, yet it does not follow 
hence, that there is any error in regard to 
the 1400 in the second sentence, of which 
Syncellus takes no notice at all; and thus 
its testimony still remains fully in favour 
of so long a sum having been assigned by 
some antient author or other before the age . 
0 


* Flapteranouws dr öl horror Bae, freuTeg mapa 
Tatpos ade oe TW apy Barn voav en yevens ME 
urg Lapdavanarcu. tm Toutou Yap 1 Twv Agovpuy nyt” 
wore METEIIELEN eig Mydovg ern Tiaweivare Tat 
ru & xau T xaxvanep Pnor Kyo is 6 Kvidiog &v T1 5 B19 
P. 166. Compare these words with the fist sentence 
of Diodorus at my p. 164, particularly with the word 
HETETETEY in one sentence, and xarνιν¹ in the other, 
and also with the order of the words and the refe- 
rence to Ctesias. As to his omission of ert de ta 
it may be accounted for by his meaning to reckon 
only from Ninus just before mentioned, as we shall 
see by his addition of this name to his repetitions of 
the sentence afterwards. 
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of that historian. But, in fact, it is 


not clear, whether the same integrity 
may not be also affirmed of the first sen- 
tence; for the words of Syncellus are more 
than 1300, and certainly 1360 are more 
than 1300; how then can we know, whee 
ther Syncellus meant 1360 or any less 
sum, and whether the omission of eg 
arose or not from brevity and an indit- 
ference as to the exact sum above men- 
tioned ? for any way it was much less than 
what Syncellus considered as the true sum, 
1460.* However, if that omission by 
him should be still thought to contain 
some doubtful evidence of interpolation in 
the. text of Diodorus, yet it certainly con- 
tains no evidence that Syncellus had found 

1300 instead of 1400 in his own copy. 
Nevertheless, Marsham has made a 
slight attempt to support this evidence 
against the integrity of the text in Diodo- 
rus produced by Petavius; and although 
B b 2 | the 


* Marsham therefore has been here less faith. - 
ful than Petavius, for he quotes Syncellus as say ing 
1300 aut paulo plures; but there 1s no word in the 
Greek to restrain the sum to the sense of paulo. Yet 
Viiringa has carelessly copied the addition of paulo 
by Marsham. Vid. his Ipo oi, Chron. Sacr. 
P. 66, Why then may not Syncellus have quoted 
Diodorus as negligently as these three learned mo- 
derns have quoted Syncellus ? 


L141 


the opinion of Marsham himself was in 
favour of the 520 years of Herodotus, yet 
he has joined in taking up the staff to op- 
pose the present text of Diodorus: but he 
seems to have thought the conjecture of 
Interpolation to be too bold a correction, he 
therefore changed it to that of a manuscript 
error in «more being inserted instead of ; 
and this he produces Agathias to confirm, 
. who says, that Diodorus, on the autho- 
rity of Ctesias, relates, that the Assyrian 
kingdom was destroyed after it had conti- 
nued a few years more than 1306 from the 
first supremacy of Ninus there.” * Hence 
Marsham concludes, that Agathias had 
found 1306 years as the sum of Ctesias in 
Diodorus, instteα .of 1360, not instead of 


1400. But neither is this conclusion any 


more tenable than those of Petavius; for 
how do we know, whether the error, if 
there rcally be one, is not rather in the ma- 
nuscript of Agathias, than in those of Dio- 
dorus? Why should all manuscript errors 
be adjudged to the original rather than Fe 
| | e 


* EZ Te xa Tpiaxoo uy nin Tpog Toi XiAOK xou nyw 
R ETWY TApWXOTYY af ov ra Tgwra © Nivog ra- 
EXE XaTETXE Tpayuatuy. AgSyriorum regnum des- 
tructum juisse paulo pluribus quam 1306 annis elap- 
sis, ex quo Ninus ibi primum summam rerum obti- 
nuerat.— Lib. 2. p. 63. 
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the copies? Vignoles does at least su 

a plausible reason to prove, that the error is 
rather iu Agathias, for,“ says he, “is it 
possible, that any historian could think of 
informing readers that a kingdom lasted 
1306 years and a few years more?“ 
Whereas, 1360 years and few more would 
have been a rational expression. However, 
we shall see afterwards, that there is no 


sufficient reason to suspect any manuscript 


error either in Diodorus or Agathias, for 
that the sums are reckoned from two diffe- 
rent events, the 1360 in Diodorus not from 
Ninus, but, 1306 in Agathias expressly 
from Ninus only; and as to aal, it may 
have crept in instead of , owing to the 


contractions in manuscripts, which are so 


various, so unsteady, and so abstruse, that 
it is impossible to be always secure of their 
meaning. Marsham, indeed, attempts 
still farther to support his conjecture by 


Augustine's having 1305 years: but this is 


sull a worse pretence, for Augustine rec- 
koned his 1305 expressly from Belus, 
whereas the 1306 of Agathias were from 
Ninus only“; in which Augustine co- 
ied ſrom -Eusebius, not from Diodorus, 
Fusebius being the only other author extant 

who 


® De Civit. Dei 18. 20. and 12. 10. 
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who made so few as 1305 from Belus. One 
evidence, howeyer, . may be suggested in 
favour of the 1306 of Agathias, which 
Marsham has omitted; for Syncellus says, 
at p. 359, * that Diodorus alter Ctesias as» 
signed 1306 years to the Assyrian king- 
dom.” * And from the subject there in 
question concerning the Persians, as in 

Agathias; and also by the mention made 
there of Bion and Polyhistor, as again by 
Agathias in like manner, it is not improba- 
ble, that Syncellus copied these words from 
Agathias, who lived 200 years before him: 
but although Syncellus, through brevity, 
says nothing here of those 1306 years bes 
ing reckoned from no earlier king than 
Ninus, yet from Agathias himself we know 
this to be the real fact; therefore that um 
is no way inconsistent either with the 1360 
in Diodorus, reckoned (as I shall shew) 
not fon Ninus, nor yet with the more than 
1300 of Syncelius, reckoned from Ninus, 


and it proves, that Syncellus' really meant 
1306 - 


* Eggonuoay d Agoypio ern are, dur yop MOI 
KrTnoia aa Awdupog ovug9tyyeras—** Although Euse- 
bius and Augustine assigu but about 1300 years from 
Belus, yet I cannot doubt but they being engag 
in disputation with heathens, took their ac counts of 
this empire from heathen historians. — Cumberland, 
p. 192. 
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1306 not 1360. This passage then in Syn- 
cellus, even though not taken from Agathias, 
conſirms the present text of both authors, 
and disproves another conjecture of Petavius 
added by him afterwards, that e in Aga- 
thias is a unuscript error for (more; which 
indeed is a direct contradiction not only of 
Marsham's conjecture, but also of the for- 
mer one in Petavius of its being an interpo- 
lation in Diodorus, for in such case it must 
have been inserted there before the age of 
Agathias, 1200 years ago.“ This shews 
again how lavish and extravagant critics 
are in their conjectural corrections of an- 
tent authors, since they. scruple not to 
contradict even themselves, as well as one 
another: for not only has Petavius done 
this toward himself and the friendly as- 
sistance of Marsham ; but Jackson also has 
followed his example.+ Such conjectures, 
there- 

* In the gosthumons edition of Petavius, by 
Hardouin, in 1703, made from a copy left as cor- 
rected by Petavius himself, this note is added, In 
Agathi& forte pro && legendum eZnxovra.” —Petavuus, 
+ At p. 244, he agrees with Petavius, © that 

rri de e Mor ure plainly an interpolation.” Yet, at 
p. 246, he says, like Petavius, ** that 1306 in Aga- 


thias plainly proceeded from the corrupt sum 1360 


in Diodorus.” But if 1360 were thus in the text of 
Diodorns, before the age of Agathias, what better 
proof can we have of their being genuine? No 
manuscripts are so antient, 
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who made so few as 1305 from Belus. One 
evidence, however, . may be suggested in 
favour of the 1306 of Agathias, which 
Marsham has omitted ; for Syncellus says, 
at p. 359, “that Diodorus alter Ctesias as- 
signed 1306 years to the Assyrian king- 
dom.” * And from the subject there in 
question concerning the Persians, as in 
Agathias; and also by the mention made 
there of Bion and Polyhistor, as again by 
Agathias in like manner, it is not improba- 
ble, that Syncellus copied these words from 
Agathias, who lived 200 years betore him: 
but although Syncellus, through brevity, 
says nothing here of those 1306 years be- 
ing reckoned from no earlier king than 
Ninus, yet from Agathias himself we know 
this to be the real fact; therefore that sum 
is no way inconsistent either with the 1360 
in Diodorus, reckoned (as I shall shew) 
net from Ninus, nor yet with the more than 
1300 of Syncellus, reckoned from Ninus, 
and it proves, that Syncellus' really meant 

| 1306 


* Egaorneuoay 0: Agoyoio ern are, dure Yap MEYOVTI 
Krnoiz xau Atodwpog oupPHtyyerar —** Although Euse- 
bius and Augustine assigu but about 1300 years from 
Belus, yet I cannot doubt but they being engaged 
In disputation with heathens, took their accounts of 
this empire from heathen historians. —Cunberland, 
p. 192, 
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1306 not 1360. This passage then in Syn- 
cellus, even though not taken from Agathias, 
conſirms the present text of both authors, 
and disproves another conjecture of Petavius 
added by him afterwards, that e? in Aga- 
thias is a manuscript error for es; which 
indeed is a direct contradiction not only of 
Marsham's conjecture, but also of the for- 
mer one in Petavius of its being an inter po- 
lation in Diodorus, for in such case it must 
have been inserted there before the age of 
Agathias, 1200 years ago.“ This shews 
again how lavish and extravagant critics 
are in their conjectural corrections of an- 
tient authors, since they scruple not to 
contradict even themselves, as well as one 
another: for not only has Petavius done 
this toward himself and the friendly as- 
sistance of Marsham ; but Jackson also has 
followed his example. Such conjectures, 

there- 


* In the posthumons edition of Petavius, by 
Hardouin, in 1703, made from a copy left as cor- 
rected by Petavius himself, this note is added, lu 
Agathi forte pro && legendum e&nxovra.” —Petavuts. 

+ At p. 244, he agrees with Petavius, © that 
eri de e&movra Are plainly an interpolation.” Yet, at 
p. 246, he says, like Petuvius, that 1306 in Aga- 
thias plainly proceeded from the corrupt sum 1360 
in Diodorus.” But if 1360 were thus in the text of 
Diodorns, before the age of Agathias, what better 
proof can we have of their being genuine? No 
manuscripts are so antient. 


* 
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therefore, are like the incoherent dreams 
of men but half awake; and those also 
who present readers with only one side of 
a question, but hide the other, must in 
course as often deceive or mislead them. 
Amidst this chaos, since we find it so diffi- 
cult to ascertain the original and real text 
of an author by conjecture, we ought at 
least to be as cautious in altering that of 
Diodorus as that of Agathias; and in fact 
on examining the actual meaning of both, 
as their texts now stand, we firid no reason 
for any alteration in either of them, nor 
yet in what Syncellus has quoted from 
them; the several passages in all of them 
seem to be without any corruption. 

For, as I noticed before, although 
Syncellus, in his above-mentioned first 
quotation from Diodorus, of more than 
1300 years, has not said expressly, but 
only mdirectly, in his preceding sentence, 
from what king he supposed those 1306 
years to be reckoned, yet he has clearly in- 
formed us afterwards in two repetitions 
which he makes of that firs quotation, 
that it was from Ninus only, and not from 
Belus; so that the above sum did not in- 
clude the whole duration of the Assyrian 
kingdom according to his own conception. 
This computation of those 1306, as — 

merely 


1 


merely from Ninus, Cumberland also allows, 
who was as much inclined as Petavius and 
Marsham to object to the 1360 in the text 
of Diodorus, yet he could find nothing to 

add to assist them, except, “ that — 
had ttoice quoted the same sentence of 
Diodorus, and yet reckoned in both no 
more than 1300.” * But he might have 
said thrice, viz. twice in p. 166, and once 
in p. 168. The to repetitions, however, 
make no alteration in the state of the evi- 
dence contained in them (they being 
merely brief abstracts of the first quota- 
tion), except that they both contain one 
addition concerning what was not. made 
clear in the /st quotation, namely, that 
the sum 1306 in question is to be reckoned 
from Ninus only in all the three examples. 
But there is no such limitation from Ninus 
in the original words of Ctesias in Diodo- 
rus; it is only said there that those 1360 
years were computed from the dominion of 
the Assyrians, and whether this meant 
from Belus or from Ninus is left uncertain; 


but 
* P. 193 and 194. 
+ Movo de, or TAetw. Twv & T r 0 xpovos Twy AIO 
NINOT ae Barnewy eoTiw, ar ] r | AtoJwpog |. E. 166. 
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but in two other sentences where Diodo- 
rus has the same phrase, in one Syncellus 
understands it to mean from Belus, and in 
the other it certainly means from Ninus, 
this name been subjoined: in this then is 
an addition by Syncellus himself, who thus 
undertook to interpret and determine what 
was left undetermined by Diodorus. If 
then Syncellus understood Ctesias, in this 


first sentence referred to by the phrase 


dominion of the Assyrians, to mean, that the 
1360 years were to be computed from Be- 
lus (as I shall shew from his own words 
that he did) he consequently could not 
possibly reckon more than 1306 from Ni- 
nus : so that the addition of this name in 
all the three quotations from Diodorus 1s 
entirely a conclusion of his own, and not a 
strict gaotation of the very words, nor per- 
haps of the meaning of Diodorus; yet a 
conclusion which necessarily follows from 
his own conception that the 1360 years of 
Ctesias were to be computed from Belus“ 

Since 


. Agreeably to Sy neellus, we find, that Jack- 
son also conceived those 1360 vears of Ctesias to be 
computed from the accession of Belus. The As- 
Syrian empire must have begun, according to Ctesias, 
wuen Helus reigned; for Kenias does not say, it 
was more than 1000 years from Ninus to the Trojan 
war.” —P. 244. In fact, neither does he say, it 


Was more than 1000 years from Belus to the Trajan 
war; 
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Since then it is certain, that Syncellus him- 
self has here added those words, from Ni- 
nus, which are not in Diodorus, it be- 
came necessary for him to alter at the same 
time the sum 1360 and reduce it to 1306 
in order to accommodate the sum to the 
above addition. Now whether Syncellus was 
right or not in conceiving that the dominion 
of the Assyrians in that passage of Ctesias 


concerning 1360 years meant the acces- 


sion of Belus is quite a different question; 
the only material point here is the fact, that 
he did so understand that indeterminate 
phrase, as I shall prove by his own words 
soon afterwards. Hence it follows, that 


these three sentences and sums in Syncellus, + 


which have been adduced by Petavius and 
adopted by Marsham, Cumberland and 
Jackson as convicting the present text of 
Diodorus of corruption, do in reality rather 
confirm than impeach its integrity; since it 
appears, that they are not strict quotations 
from Diodorus, but only conclusions by 

Syn- 
war ;” but employs an ambiguous phrase, which 
May mean either way or neither. Jackson's reason 
then for understanding Ctesias to reckon from Belus 
is very weak; but Syncellus made use of a better 
one, which was, that if those 1360 years were not 
reckoned from Belus, then, 1000 years conld not be 
expired at the Trojan war, under the twenty-seventh 
or twenty-eighth king, as we shall see. 
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Syncellus himself, deduced from Diodorus, 
and affirming no more than this, © that 


Ctesias, as quoted by Diodorus, could rec- 
kon only 1306 years from the second king 


Ninus, because he actually had reckoned 


no more than 1360 from the first king 
Belus. But although Syncellus thus un- 
derstood Ctesias as computing his 1360 
years from Belus, yet it does not follow, 
that this was the real meaning either of 
Ctesias himself, or even of Diodorus ; and 
in fact, with respect to the latter, there are 
two circumstances which incline. one to 
think that he rather conceived them to be 
reckoned from Ninus only : for he reckons 
up here the same number of generations, 
viz. 30, as he, does afterwards expressly 
from Ninus; and moreover, he never once 
mentions the name of Belus, but seems to 
consider Ninus as the first king; and still 
farther, if the second sum in Diodorus be 
genuine, which assigns 1400 years from 
Ninus, he would be the more ready to 
conceive, that the 1360 of Ctesias could 


. not begin at an earlier king than Ninus. 


But Syncellus, however, may have ne- 
glected tb notice any of these particulars, 
his attention being plainly fixed solely on 
that first sum and sentence from Ctesias, 
which he has quoted word for word, and 


appa- 
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apparently collected the opinion of Diodo- 


rus altogether from that, With respect to 
Ctesias, therefore, the misconception of 


his meaning, either by Diodorus or Syn- 


cellus, is no proof from what king Ctes1as 
himself meant to reckon those 1360 years; 
and Diodorus may have been just as negli- 
gent in observing this, as he has certainly 
been deficient in not reporting it in a 
clearer manner than by that ambiguous and 
indeterminate phrase, the dominion of the 
Assyrians. I have before pointed out ano- 
ther example, where Diodorus, in the 
hurry of making collections from different 
historians, has misrepresented the mean- 
ing of Herodotus, concerning the word 
aurovouo;,; and instead of its original and 
primary sense of independent, has confined 
it to that secondary sense of democratical, 
which it had acquired among the Greek 
states in the later age of Diodorus himeelt, 
under the Roman republic. It is at least 
certain, that all other antient authors place 


Belus at the head of the Assyrian kingdom, 


and so might Ctesias have done before them, 


and nevertheless he might not mean 


that those 1360 years in question began 
so early as with Belus. Berosus began 
with Belus and Herodotus also, Cepha- 

s lion, 


2 
/ 
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lion *, Eusebius, Augustine, Africanus, 
and apparently Castor likewise 4, and Syn- 
cellus himself ; and in this they may pos- 

sibly 


| * Kepanuv—anto Bnnrv xai iv Tpoing axwow, &c. 
—Syncell. p. 168. 

+ *ͤ Eusebius Diodori et Cephalionis dicta 
productus, in catalogo 37 regum imperium Assy- 
riorum inclusit, annorum vero 1300; Castorem po- 
tius secutus, cujus etiam testimonium adduxit dicen- 
tis 1280 annos regnasse Assyrios.”—Yync. p. 168, 
Now as Eusebius reckoned those 1305 years inclusive 
of the 65 of Belus vid. proem. apud fin.), and 
also those 37 kings inclusive again of Belus, other- 
wise only 36 from Ninus, how could his 1305 from 
Belus approach nearer to the 1280 of Castor than to 
the sum of Diodorus, unless Syncellus knew, that 
Diodorus reckoned many more than 1306 from Be- 
Jus? These words, then, contain a tacit proof that 
he understood Diodorus to have reckoned 1360 
from Belus, though only 1306 from Ninus; and 
thus they again confirm, that Syncellus found 1360 
In the text of Diodorus, and that he supposed them 
to be computed from Belus; otherwise, the 1305 of 
Eusebius from Belus would be nearly the same as 
1306 in Diodorus ; and that he conceived Eusebius 
to have reckoned many less than Diodorus appears 
also farther from what he immediately adds after 
the above words, which I shall notice afterwards.— 
As for Africanus, see my p. 145, and Syncell. p. 125. 
On account of the above phrase, Castorem potiiis 
Sequutusz some writers have said, that Eusebius is 
only a copy of Castor; yet nothing more is here 
said, than that he approached nearer to Castor than 
to Diodorus in the total sum. 

t Petavius, indeed, erroneously affirms, that 


* Greciferme Ninum regem primum faciunt.“ 9. 13. 
| | Baz 
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sibly have all followed Ctesias, although 
e in his brief and perhaps incohe- 
rent abstract from different authors, has not 
noticed with what king Ctesias began his 
Assyrian account, nor yet his sum of 1360 
in question. Still farther, beside the manifest 
addition in these sentences of the words 
from Ninus, and the consequent reduction 
of the sum 1360 (supposed by Syncellus 
to be reckoned from Belus), to the right 
sum of 1306, if reckoned only from Ni- 
nus, it may be seen in a variety of other 


places how common it was for Syncellus 


sometimes to substitute and sometimes to 
intermix his own presumptions, interpre- 
tations and conclusions (copied indeed 
chiefly from others) along with the very 
words, which he found in Diodorus: 80 


that we can never depend upon the sums 


or words, which he ascribes to that histo- 
rian in such a confident manner, as to cor- 
rect his present text by that account of it, 
which Syncellus presents to us; for he of- 
ten expresses only the meaning in which 


he 


But who are these Græe? Only Diodorus, unless 
we affirm that Justin derived his account of Ninus 
from some other unknown Greeks, who lived before 
Trogus. As to Agathias, though he reckons 1306 
from Ninus, he does not say, that Ninus was the 
first king. 


| 
| 
| 
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he himself understood them, instead of 
the very words themselves of that historian; 
which, as we have seen, might be capable 
of different senses, either on account of 
some ambiguous phrases, or of some ap- 
parent incoherence caused by his only par- 
tially copying from different authors. We 
may find another example of this at his 
p- 151, where Syncellus, in giving us a ca- 
talogue of these kings from Berosus, calls the 
27th by the name of Teulamus, £6 Teuraps; 6 
act Taurarng Tape 101 Nrννννẽẽꝗ . Now did he 
really find this king to be thus called Teu- 
tamus in that catalogue of Berosus or Poly- 
histor, which he here professes to give us? 


-or did he take that name from Diodorus 


(where we still find it in his present text) 
and only mean to erplain who the Teuta- 
mus of Diodorus was, by thus identifying 
him with the Tautanes which he found in 
Berosus? If the latter, it becomes a clear 
proof, that the text of Diodorus 1s correct 
in reading Teutamus, and nearly indeed 
the same, if the former case be the real 
fact; but then how came no such name, but 
Tautanes only, or Teutæus, to be found in 
the catalogue of Eusebius? and how came 
Syncellus himself never any where to place 
the Trojan war under Teutamus, but only 
under that Tautanes? Either then he 

must 


{2006 1] 

must have departed from the catalogue of 
Berosus by arbitrarily inserting in it the 
name Teutamus, in order to explain who 
the Teutamus of Diodorus was; or else he 
must have misrepresented Diodorus by as- 
rribing to him as if he had placed the 
Trojan war, under Tautanes, although he 
does really place it under Teutamus: the for- 
mer is the most probable, because we shall 
find reason to think, that the Teutamus of 
Diodorus actually was not the same king as 
Tautanes the 27th, but rather as his succes- 
cessor, Teutæus, the 28th king. But either 
way, it is plain again that we cannot depend 
on Syncellus as having here sctupulously 
quoted the words either of Berosus or Diodo- 
rus, while he has thus left us under this un- 
certainty ; through his intermixing with his 
quotation a doubtful interpretation of Berosus 
or Diodorus from himself or other writers: 
and aſterwards he perplexes again with ano- 
ther of his interpretations, by positively assert- 
ing, that the 32d king Babius is called 
the second Tautanes | ures; Tavram; |, which 
seems again to be only another conjectural 
erplication by himself and others; not that 
he ever found such a name actually ascribed 
to Babius in the words of Ctesias, Berosus, 
or any other original catalogue. Thus 
difficult it is to distinguish his real quotations 
Vor, III. D d out 
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out of those ancient authors from his own 
explications, which he so lavishly inter- 
mixes with them! Upon the whole, 
however, hence arises a strong presump- 
tion, that Syncellus had really found the 
name Teutamus in his own copy of Dio- 
dorus, as it is at present; notwithstanding 
that he every where speaks of the Trojan 
war as happening under Tautanes, and 
seems even to attribute this latter name to 
Diodorus in his quotations from that histo- 
rian: he may, therefore, in reality, have 
equally as well found the sum 1360 in 
Diodorus, notwithstanding that he every 
where attributes to Diodorus, as if he had, 
in positive words, computed 1300 from 
Ninus ; and this only because Syncellus 
himself conceived those 1360 to be rec- 
koned by Diodorus and Ctesias from Belus, 
which, in course, left only 1300 from Ni- 
nus. As then Syncellus might be, and 
probably was, mistaken in the former case 
with respect to the name, by his conceiv- 
ing the Teutamus of Diodorus to mean 
Tautanes, the 27th of Berosus, rather 
than Teutæus, the 28th; so also he may 
have been, and not improbably was mis- 
taken also in the latter case, with respect 
to the sum, when he conceived Ctesias to 
reczon those 1360 years ſrom Belus Fw 

they 
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they might have been computed by that 
author neither from Belus, nor yet 
Ninus, but from a later event than either, 
namely, from the complete conquest of 
Asia by Ninus; to which event the phrase 
dominion of the Assyrians, is equally, or 
rather more, applicable than to either of 
the two former ones, and which was 
exactly 1360 years betore the end of the 
kingdom, according to the computation of 
Berosus, and likewise Syncellus himself. 
But whether or not Syncellus was mistaken 
in both cases, or in neither, yet with re- 
spect to the fact itself that Syncellus did 
actually conceive those 1360 years of Cte- 
sias to be reckoned from Belus will clearly 
enough appear (as I have already men- 
tioned) from what he immediately subjoins 
after those three pretended quotations from 
Diodorus, at p. 166 and 168 : for, in that 
former page, he immediately proceeds to 
prove concerning the very nert sentence, 
which follows them in Diodorus, and 
which mentions “ there being somewhat 
more than 1000 years from the dominion of 
the Assyrians to the capture of Troy,” that 
these 1000 years must have been com- 
puted from Belus; as we have seen in a 
foregoing note, that Jackson computed 
them likewise, and ascribed both the above 

Dd 2 
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computations in Diodorus to Ctesias. In 
fact, it may seem plausible to understand 
those two computations in the two conti- 
guous sentences in the same way, that both 
were reckoned from the same epoch, and 
taken by Diodorus from the same author : 
so that if Syncellus conceived the second 
of those two sums to be reckoned from 
Belus, without any express authority from 
Diodorus, and only as a conclusion of his 
own from the amount of the Sm itself 
being 1000; there can be no good reason, 
why he should not have equally formed 
the same conclusion concerning the et 
of those two sums; as in fact he evidently 
did, by his computing no more than 1300 
from Ninus, for the addition of which 
words he had no authority from Diodorus 


any more than in the other, case. Let us, 


then, observe how he proves that those 
1000 years before Troy were reckoned by 
Diodorus from Belus, immediately aſter 
twice affirming, that Diodorus computed 
only 1300 years from Ninus; his words 
are these: Diodorus has only made 
known to us, that the duration of the 35 
kings from Ninus * was more than 1300 


* Here he attributes to Diodorus as reckoning 
35 kings from Minus; so he does again in p. 168 : 
yet 
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years; and he says also, that the capture 
of Troy was under the 26th king over the 
Assyrians from Ninus | called Tautanes or 
Teutamus], after 1000 years and more 
were expired, thus inserting in his own ac- 
count what he had found said by others, 
yet not, however, as having every where 
made them cohere well together : for, in 
fact [as one example of discordancy ], in 
the present case of the capture of Troy, 
the time of Tautanes coincides with the 
942d year of the dominion of the Assyrians 
[ aoovpay apxn; Tautanes being reckoned the 
27th from Belus [and that those 1000 
years must have been reckoned from Be- 


yet we cannot conclude from this, that the present 
text of Diodorus, which has only 30, 1s corrupt ; 
and the same afterwards, that 20 from Minus in the 
present text is a corruption instead of 26/2 from 
Ninys. For it is evident here again, that Syncellus 
does not confine himself to a Sπον e quotation, he 
having said 35 from Minis, although Diodorus says 
30 from the dominton of the Assyrians : so that here 
again Syncellus takes upon himself to eplain this 
latter phrase to mean from Ninus ; in this explica- 
tron, then, Syncellus may just as well have altered 
the sum 30 as the dl from which they are 
reckoned is certainly altered, and thus have onl 
presumed, that Diodorus meant 35 from Ninus, al- 
though he found in the text 30 from the dominion of 
the Assyrians, as at present. Such presumptions 
and interpretations by Syncellus himself are to. be 
found in every page. 
| Jus 
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lus is evident], for if we were to cut off 
the 55 of Belus from the 942 years above 
mentioned, this sum would, according to 
accurate computation, be reduced to very 
many years less indeed than that larger 
sum of 1000, or rather than the more than 
1000 years in Diodorus, and also in fact 
than the true time of the capture of Troy. 
Hence, then, it appears, that I myself, and 
those authors whom I have followed in 
this, have [in order to make up fully the 
more than 1000 years of Diodorus |, right- 
ly fixed the true capture of Troy at nearly 
about the 1100th year of the dominion of 
the Assyrians | aooupuy apxn;| under the 32d 
king, Babius, and in my own year of the 
world 4329.” * Now in the above sen- 
tence 
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tence we find it first of all clearly proved, 


that Syncellus means here by dominion of 
the Assyrians, the accession of Belus, al- 
though in other places, and particularly in 
note to p. 187, he means by that phrase 
the accession of Ninus. Diodorus likewise 
employs the similar phrase 228 tio 
in the same variable manner; for, in his 
second sentence (vide my p. 164), it is 
united with the words from Ninus; in 
two other places, however, no king is 
mentioned : yet in regard to that third 
passage, quoted at my p. 168, Syncellus 
has here proved, that Diodorus must there 
have meant from Belus; therefore in his 


first passage taken from Ctesias may be 


meant neither of those kings, but the true 
and real dominion of the Assyrians over 


Asia, when its conguest was completed. 


So that the phrase in question of itself de- 
notes no one particular epock of com- 
mencement, but may mean any such as 
the sum or words united to it shall point out 

and 


DS de Awdwpoy, xa TW ann avarxuai Tpoiag. 
KGENWS CPC TAY ETON ELWTCU HU TOWG EXJEMEVOLG, EYYUG TOUTE 
ap eroug Y Aogugiuv apyns xata To drug To; xoauev 1 
Tpolag axwory, £71 Tov N Bacneus Aaoupiuy Bafliov, os 
xaTMORovInoaper, P. 166, N. B. The translator 
supposes [raura oi] to be a redundancy ; it is more 
probably a corruption either of Tavravo or Tevrauoy. 
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and require; and that, in the present pas- 
sage from Syncellus, they mean from Be- 
lus, will appear still more plainly, if we 
examine the contents of it more minutely. 
Now, instead of 942 [%, as in the pre- 
sent text, the Latin translator proposes by 
conjecture to read 909 [90S]: this is, in 
truth, the right sum up to the beginning of 
the reign of Tautanes; but why might 
not Syncellus as well by {ime mean the end 
of this reign, which would be 940? and, 
indeed, his reasoning rather demands that 
he should do so; for even thus there 
would still want 60 years of the 1000 of 
Diodorus, and his reasoning would thus 
be more accurate: so that there is no good 
pretence for altering the sum in the text 
here, as it exceeds the true sum only by 
2; nay, even this may not be a manu- 
script error of the text, for in the 21s 
reign, Eusebius has 2 years more than the 
catalogue of Syncellus, which would make 
up the full sum 942, and there were ap- 
parently other variations in the sums of 
reigns in different catalogues. Syncellus, 
therefore, being sensible of this deficiency 
of 60 years in the sum 942, proposes, 
agreeably to the opinion of some preceding 
chronologers, to delay the time of the 
capture of Troy until the later reign of 

Babius, 
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Babius, the 32d king; which, he says, 
would be nearly about the 1100th year of 
the dominion of the Assyrians. But this 
indeterminate phrase still leaves a doubt, 
whether here again he reckoned these 
1100 years, as before, from Belus, or 
whether from Ninus; this doubt, however, 
may be removed, and it may be proved, 
that here again he reckoned from Belus, 
by means of the following circumstances: 
for he calls Babius the 32d king, but this 
is true only on the supposition of Belus 
being the Ist, otherwise from Ninus he 
was but the 31st. There is also another 
and more decisive proof of his computing 
from Belus, which may be deduced from 
his own year of the world 4329, in which 
he places the capture of Troy: for it ap- 
pears, at his p. 155, that the year 4329 
was the 5th of king Babius, and this was 
nearly about 1100 years from Belus (e nw ], 
namely, 1114 years; but there would be 
only 1059 years to the 5th of Babius, if 
reckoned from Ninus, which would want 
almost as many years of 1100 as 942 did 
before of the. 1000 years of Diodorus, It 
is plain, then, that throughout the present 
passage of Syncellus, he every where by 
commencement or dominion of the As$yrians 

VorL. III. E e means 
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means the accession of Belus, notwith- 
Standing that, in the quotation from him, 
at my p. 187, he meant by the same 
phrase the accession of Ninus. Now, 
since Syncellus thus understood Diodorus, 
in his third sentence, concerning the 1000 
years before Troy, to mean that those 1000 
years of the dominion of the Assyrians 
were reckoned from Belus, why Should 
he not equally have understood Diodorus, . 
in his immediately preceding firs! sentence 
concerning the 1360 years which Ctesias- 
computed from the dominion of the A 
rians, to mean in like manner, that they 
were reckoned from the accession of Be- 
lus? which if he did, then he could not 
conclude otherwise than he has done, 
« that Diodorus computed more than 1300, 
z. e. 1305 from Ninus,” this being the 
remaining sum, after deducting the 55 
of Belus. So that this last computation 
is not a strict quotation of the very words 
of Diodorus, but rather a conclusion by 
Syncellus himself, rightly. deduced from 
his own conception of the information by 
Diodorus, that Ctesias assigned 1360 years 
to the Assyrian dominion ; meaning from 
Belus, as Syncellus understood Diodorus, 
although Ctesias himself might really 

mean 
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mean only from the complete conquest of 
Asia by Ninus.* If then any readers 
should think that I have dwelt too minutely 
upon this subject of the real epochs of the 
computations which Syncellus ascribes to 
Diodorus; yet they should recollect, that 
it is what the untrue assertions and incon- 
clusive reasonings of several very learned 
moderns have necessarily required of me; 
that TI might not seem either superciliously 

to 


t may be observed, therefore, in general, 
that when Syncellus employs the phrase dominion of 
the Asgyrians in the passage quoted at my p. 187, it 
is there so limited and tied down by the addition of 
from Minus, as to be incapable of any other epoch 
of computation : but, when it is not thus tied down 
to some one reign, Syncellus apparently in such 
cases always means by that phrase the accession of 
Belus, which likewise in all other authors is accord- 
ingly considered as the commencement of the Assy- 
rian dominion. The case is much the same with 
Diodorus; for, in his second computation of 1400 
years, his phrase dominion of Assyrians is expressly 
limited by the words from Ninus; but in the other 
two places, where it is not limited by mention of 
the name of any king, there, like Syncellus, he 
mrght mean from Belus. So that, strictly speaking, 
we cannot, perhaps, say that either author employs 
dominion of Assyrians in any variable manner, but 
rather always as meaning from Belus, unless there 
be some words added to limit and determine the 
phrase to mean some other king or epoch of compn- 
tation. | 
E e 2 
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means the accession of Belus, notwith- 
standing that, in the quotation from him, 
at my p. 187, he meant by the same 

the accession of Ninus. Now, 
since Syncellus thus understood Diodorus, 
in his third sentence, concerning the 1000 
years before Troy, to mean that those 1000 
years of the dominion of the Asyrians 
were reckoned from Belus, why should 
he not equally have understood Diodorus, 
in his immediately preceding firs sentence 
concerning the 1360 years which Ctesias 
computed from the dominion of the Ag 
rians, to mean in like manner, that they 
were reckoned from the accession of Be- 
lus? which if he did, then he could not 
conclude otherwise than he has done, 
* that Diodorus computed more than 1300, 
1 1305 from Ninus, this being the 
remaining sum, after deducting the 55 
of Belus. So that this last computation 
is not a strict quotation of the very words 
of Diodorus, but rather a conclusion by 
Syncellus himself, rightly. deduced from 
his own conception of the information by 
Diodorus, that Ctesias assigned 1360 years 
to the Assyrian dominzon ; meaning from 
Belus, as Syncellus understood — 


although Ctesias himself might really 
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mean only from the complete conquest of 
Asia by Ninus:# If then any readers 
should think that I have dwelt too minutely 
upon this subject of the real epochs of the 
computations which Syncellus ascribes to 
Diodorus; yet they should recollect, that 
it is what the untrue assertions and incon- 
clusive reasonings of several very learned 
moderns have necessarily required of me; 
that I might not seem either superciliously 


_ _ ® It may be observed, therefore, in general, 
that when Syncellus employs the phrase dominon of 
the Assyrians in the passage quoted at my p. 187, it 
is there so limited and tied down by the Ideen of 
rom Ninus, as to be incapable of any other epoch 
of computation :- but when it is not thus tied do 

to some one reign, Syneellus apparently in such 
cases always means by that phrase the accession of 
Belus, which likewise in all other authors is accord- 
ingly considered as the commencement of the Assy- 
rian dominion. The case is much the same with 
Diodorus; for, in his second computation of 1400 
vears; his phrase dominion of Assyrians is expressly 
limited by the words from Ninus; but in the other 
two places, where it is not limited by mention of 
the name of any king, there, like Syncellus, he 
mght mean from Belus. So that, strictly speaking, 
we cannot, perhaps, say that either author employs 
dominion of Assyrians in any variable manner, but 
rather always as meaning from Belus, unless there 
be some words added to limit and determine the 
phrase to mean some other king or epoch of compn- 
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to have passed over without notice, or to 
have inguſſiciently examined the force of 
What they have urged against the integrity 
ef the present text of Diodorus: but 
which I have thus proved to consist of no- 
thing except rash conjectures, or manifest 
mistakes, or downright misre presentations, 
or else want of due attention to the whole 
of the evidence to which they have ap- 
pealed, as contained in the work of Syn- 
cellus; and which does, in truth, require 
still some farther remarks, in order to pre- 
sent to readers a clear view of what infor- 
mation is to be collected from this author, 
and in what it is deficient. „5 
I must, therefore, notice farther, that, 
although in the above passage Syncellus 
has rightly proved, that the more than 1000 . 
years before Troy mentioned by Diodorus, 
would not be expired at the end of the 
27th reign of 'Tautanes, even although 
they commenced 50. early as the accession 
of Belus; yet it does not follow hence that 
he ought to have deferred the capture of 
Troy to 30 late a reign as the 32d under 
Babius at the expiration of above 1100 
years; it would have been sufficient, if he 
had deferred it to only a single reign later, 
that is, to the end of the 28th reign of 


Teutzus : for this name has even more re- 
sem - 


1 


* 


* 
* 
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semblance to Trutamus than Tautanes has, 


and the identity of these two kings would 


have spared | the necessity of that arbitrary 
invention of Babius being called by some 


petsons the second Tuutunes: which: has all 


the appearance of a rash and ſorced con- 


jecture, cauntenanced by no other antient 


authors, and apparently affirmed for no 


other reason, than that Babius might un- 


der this second appellation of 7 autttzes 
have some similarity to the name of Teu- 


tamuis. The time also of the 28th reigu 


would have been apparently suitable 
enough to the interval of 1000 men- 
tioned as having elapsed before Troy ; 
not, indeed, altogether with the later and 
more eract catalogue of the reigns by Be- 
rosus; but if that sum of 1000 was täken 


by Diodorus ſrom Ctesias, Hellanicus; He- 


rodotus, or more antient historians of the 


Assyrian kingdom, it might, in such case, 


have agreed perfectly well with the 28th 


teign of Teutæus, which ended with the 
984th year from Belus, in the catalogue of 
Berosus, who allowed only 55 years ta Be- 


lus: more antient authors, however, seem 


to have allowed a longer reign to him; for 


we find that Eugebius assigned to him 65 
Vears, which he might have copied from 
Ctesias, Hellanicus, or some more antient 
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writer than Berosus. There is also some 


reason to think, that Africanus had allowed 


him 62 at least, for we find this sum in an 


old barbarous Latin Chronology, published 
by Scaliger, in his edition of Eusebius, 
which was almost a translation from Afti- 
canus, as I might easily prove. Now, by 


the addition of those 10 years, the inter- 


val would amount to 994: but, then, Dio- 
dorus does not say, that Troy was taken in 
the reign of Teutamus; he only says, that 
in this reign the Greeks under Agamem- 
non made uur against Troy” Em mri Tele, 
crpartugat], and as the siege lasted 10 years, 
these would augment the 994 to 1004. 80 
that if the war began under Teutæus, and 
only 3 or 4 years before his end, it would 


not be finished until the 6th or 7th year of . 


his successor in the 1003d or 1004th year 


of the kingdom, agreeably to the account 
of Diodorus: for it is possible, that his 


date of 1000 may refer to the end rather 
than to the beginning of the war, not- 
withstanding that his words, through bre- 
vity, do not with certainty determine this; 
but at least Syncellus all along understand 
the 1000 to mean the end or capture of 
Troy (aw), and it is to this his reasoning 
relates. Agrecably to this, the above old 


Latin translator of Africanus fixes the 
event, 
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event, that is, the beginning of the war, 
late in the reign of the king, supposed to 
be Teutamus, i. e. in his 32d year, which 
would be only a few years too soon. Not, 
however, that this is to be considered as 
being the actual historic truth, nor yet 
even as a plausible tradition, of which ap- 
parently none remained either in Greece 
or Asia: but only as being merely the 
computation, date, reign and manner in 
which the earlier Greek historians Ctesias, 
Hellanicus or others before Berosus had 
fixed the capture of Troy in those first 
Greek accounts of the Assyrian kingdom, 
while many of the Greeks still computed 
the interval between Troy and the Olym- 
piads at so many as 520 years; which ac- 
counts Diodorus may have here followed 
in preſerence to the later and more exact 
one of Berosus. Neither Syncellus, there- 
tore, nor any of the moderns have in reality 
convicted Diodorus or his present text, of 
any error or incoherence in regard to this 
sum of 1000 years before Troy, any more 
than with respect to the 1360 years of 
Ctesias for the Assyrian dominion ; for thus 
both those sums are consistent with each 
other, and also with the 1400 years which 
Diodorus aſterwards allows from Ninus to 
the end of the kingdom, as well as _— 
the 


1 
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the total sum 1460: and the real fact seems 
rather to be, that Syncellus, and those au · 
thors whom he professes to follow, did not 
any more than modern authors, righily 
comprehend, either from what event those 
1860 years began to be reckoned, nor yet 
wich — King those 1000 years ended; 
which might thus be neither Tautanes, 
the 27th, nor Babius, the 32d; but  Tew- 
tæus, called Teutamus by Diodorus, the 
28th-reign. There is; moreover, another 
circumstance, which confirms this 28th 
king to be the real Teutamus of Diodorus; 
beside the similarity of the name and the 
agreement in point of interval; which s, 
that it is immediately after Leutæus, that 
the four reigns are omitted in Eusebius and 
in the old Latin translation of African; 
and which had been apparently thus 
omitted before by the Greeks, in order to 
reduce the interval between Teutæus, i. c. 
the capture of Troy, and: the first Olym- 
piad, to 407 years. This indicates, that 
those Greeks — made this reduetion and 
omĩssion of four reigns; conceived Troy 
to be besieged under Teutaus, and there - 
fore did not shorten the interval until after 
the end of his reign; so that hence 
again it follows, that the Teutamus men- 


tioned by Diodorus, under whom began the 
War 
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war of Troy, was even considered by the 


Greek chronologers in the age of Alexan- 


der as being the same king with Teutzus, 


not with Tautanes his predecessor. Con- 
sequently the pretended incoherence;' which 
either various learned moderns or Syncellus 


before them, have imputed to the account. 


and sums in Diodorus, arose only from their 


own mistakes, and not from MS. errors in 


the text of Diodorus, as it stands at present: 


this will also appear e still farther to be the 


real fact, and it will like wise throw farther 
light upon the whole subject, if we attend 


| tothe observations, which Syncellus himself 


makes upon the Assyrian account as given 
by Diodorus; and which he has immediately 
prefixed as a kind of preface to the passage 
last quoted from him at my p. 200.“ 


Ef I were: to take notice of all the mistakes 
of different modern authors, 1 sbould never finish, 
but it may be acceptable, if I here subjoin one other 
example, as it materially affects the subject treated 


of above, and is ineluded among several others in 


a long note by Jackson, at his p. 245, vol. i., where 

says, “ That in the following words quoted by 
Syncellus from Cephalion, Myrpaio vm apxw Nadtxt- 
tai Taurav Z. (p. 168) he might easily have seen, 


chat Cephalion wrote KZ; 1. e. 27, and thus made 


Tautanes the 27th from Belus, as he really yas ; 
from Belus therefore it was, that Cephalion su — 
the 1000 years before Troy to be reckoned.“ Jack- 
Vo. III. Ff son 
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My object hitherto has been to prove, 


then here again conceives, that Cephalion as 
well as Syncellus and himself computed those 1000 
— Belus, just as I have proved above, that 
ncellus conceived Diodorus to do likewise. But 
hat 1 intended principally to observe was, the ex- 
ample which we have here of the very precarious 
nature of all conjectural corfections of the text of 
ancient authors: for as the above solitary Z can 
mean nothing by itself, and as Tautanes was cer. 
tainly the 27th king, it was rather a plausible con- 
jecture here of Jackson, and, indeed, of Scaliget 
e him, that a K was omitted out of the text, 
much more plausible than that of the editor 
oar, that we should read KB, i. e. 22. But behold 
the fate even of plausible conjectures ! for there is 
only one complete MS. of Syncelius extant, viz. in 
the Royal Library at Paris, from which Goar“ 
printed edition was made; some portions of it only 
are extant in the libraries of Italy. About 40 years 
however after that edition another MS. was sent to 
Paris from Constantinople, said to have been found 
in the seraglio there by the French ambassador; but 
it is defective both at beginning and end, yet the 
middle, which contains the most material portion of 
— chronology, is well preserved: | 
ve been twice made at Paris to publish the varia» 
tions of this MS. from the printed edition, but never 
yet executed. In one of those proposals published 
in the Journal des Spavans, some specimens are given 
of a few of those variations, and among them is one 
concerning the very sentence, where the above so- 
litary Z occurs, and where instead of it the word 
gan is found; which makes good sense with what 
tollows, and is, indeed, necessary to * 
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coherence between the three sums in the 
Assyrian account of Diodorus, as all the 
moderns, except Vignoles, have supposed; 
therefore that no argument can be brought 
in favor of any conjectural alteration of 
those sums in his present text, on account 
of such a pretended incoherence as may not 
in reality exist between them. However 
I allow that Syncellus did unite. with the 
moderns in the same opinion, of the As- 
syrian account in Diodorus being very in- 
coherent: but then I contend still farther, 
that this fact, instead of proving that the 
tert of that historian is corrupt, does, 
if rightly considered, prove the directly 
contrary; as we shall easily perceive if we 
attend properly to the observations above- 
$9. F f 2 mentioned 


viz, gar xa avrog nate ra i9n Acναj, so that the 
supploment to Z is to be made ufter it, and not by 
K before it. Who could have suspected such an 
accident, as that Tautanes should thus happen to 
be the 27th king, and thereby afford a very plausi- 
ble foundation to mislead from the right path all the 

t conjurors at conjecture, iger, Petavius, 

ackson and others, who have all adopted that su 

posed correction of the text ? only with this dif- 
terence indeed, that Jackson supposes it to be an 
error made by Syncellus himself in his extract from 
Cephalion, while his predecessors suppose it to be 
a MS. error in the present text of Syncellus, as in 
fact it is thus proved ta be, yet different still how- 
ever from what they conjectured, 
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mentioned of Syncellus, concerning the 
Assyrian account of Diodorus, in which he 
states the nature of that incoherence or in- 
accuracy, to which he objects. He says, 
Such as above-mentioned is the account, 
which Diodorus has given us, he having 
thus neither ventured to make known the 
exact number of Assyrian kings, nor the 
eruct lengths of their reigns, nor yet their 
names, nor under which Assyrian king er- 
actly it was, that the expedition against 
Troy took place; but having delivered 2 
scanty and 1mperfect account of all things, 
by reason of the discordancy of the histo- 
rians before himself, he has only informed 
us, that the total duration of the 35 reigns 
from Ninus amounted to more than 1300 
years: and he says also, that the capture 
of Troy happened under the 26th from 
Ninus | Tautanes or Teutamus] after more 
than 1000 years were expired ; thus insert- 
ing in his own account what he had found 
said by others, yet not as attempting to 
make all things coſtere well together,” &c. 
Now if this translation expresses the true 
sense of the Greek words, and if we com- 
pare what Syncellus says here concerning 
the imperfect account of Diodorus with his 
present text, and with what Syncellus calls 


a more exact account, meaning * 
˖ 
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that which he himself has adopted from 
Berosus and Polyhistor; we may so far allow 
that there is some appearance at least of truth 
in these observations concerning Diodorus, 
and that they are agreeable to the opinion | 
of the moderns: but is not this very cir- 
cumstance a good reason why we ought to 
preserve the present text of that author in- 
violate, although it should seem incoherent 
as well as imperfect, rather than as Jackson 
and others before him have proposed, to 
alter by conjecture the sums there, in order | 
to force them into an agreement with the | 
more exact account by Berosus, with which 
Syncellus here affirms, that they did not 
agree in his own time and copy? This 
would be to set the present text of Diodorus 
at direct variance with the above informa- 
tion of Syncellus concerning it; and this 
under pretence of making it more exact and 
coherent, notwithstanding that we are here 
informed, that it was not found so in the 
copy of Syncellus, either with respect to 
the accounts of others, or even itself, 
* Diodorus not having actually and origi- 
nally made all things cohere well together.“ 
Ic un Tavry curridenevg. That this is the import 
of that phrase appears from the example 
which he immediately subjoins to prove 
the truth of his assertion, namely, “ that 
* Diodorus 
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Diodorus has placed the capture of Troy 
under the 27th king from Belus, the 26th 
from Ninus; and yet affirmed in contradic- 
tion to this, that it happened at more than 
1000 years after Belus, although in 
reality even the end of that 27th reign was 
60 years short of 1000, This contradiction 
however, arises solely, as I have proved, 


from the crroneous supposition of Syncellus 
himself, and such other authors as conceive 


the Teutamus of Diodorus to be the 27th 


king Tautanes, instead of the 28th Teu- 
tæus: so that it is an inconsistency created 
altogether by the expositors of Diodorus, 
and not subsisting in that historian himself; 
nevertheless it equally well ascertains to us 
what sense Syncellus affixed to his word 
errid the, and thereby proves, that if in his 
time the text of Diodorus was not cons- 
dered as being either exact or coherent, it 
was the more similar to our present text of 
that historian; which consequently demands 
no correction in these respects, as this would 
be to render it different from what it was 
formerly.“ So that this very . 


* For the Greek text of this passage see my 


p. 200, concerning which we may first observe, that 


the Latin translator understands ouyri9euarcs as mean 


ing, that Diodorus did not himself assent to all the 
| Ws accounts, 
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of Some appearance at first sight of incohe- 
rence and inaccuracy in the Asyrian sums 
: of 


accounts, which he copied from others : this makes 
no material difference with respect to the conelusion 
of incoherence deducible from the whole; for there 
was still an incoherence subsisting, namely between 
Diodorus and preceding authors, consequently be- 
tween the several accounts themselves relative to 
the date of the Trojan war and other events. But 
there are some other sentences in my translation, 
wherein the sense differs more materially from that 
of the Latin translation, and which it is necessary 
to point out in order to ascertain the true meaning 
of Syncellus; for the Latin translator has not given 
a coherent sense to the whole passage, which indi- 
cates that he did not rightly comprehend the import 
of some parts of it. F or example, to whom do the 
words d Tivo; refer ? The Latin translator supposes 
to the commander of the Greeks against Troy, for 
he renders that sentence sub quo unperatore Græ- 
corum.” But it is not true, that Diodorus has 
omitted to mention the name of the Greek com- 
mander Agamemnon; and Syncellus himself had 
but just before expressly quoted from Diodorus, 
that the Greeks made war against Troy under 
Agamemnon.“ It may in like manner be said, that 
Syncellus could not mean to refer to the Assyrian 
king, in whose reign Troy was taken; for he had 
just before quoted also as from Diodorus, ** that 
this event happened under Tautanes the 26th from 
Ninus.“ Therefore the only consistent and appa- 
rently his real meaning seems to depend upon the 
word augign, which the Latin translator has wholly 
omitted, and which might be intended to extend its 
force to the preceding part of the sentence as well. 
as the Succeeding ones, and thus to allirm. cds «that 
i 


odorus 


of Diodorus, either with respect to one 
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another, or the more eract account of 
| Berosus 


Diodorus had not given an accurate eben of the 
articles in question, neither of the total duration nor 
amber of Assyrian kings, nor of the date of the 
Trajan war, nor under what Assyrian king exactly 
it was [em Twog] that Troy was taken.” For Diodo- 
rus calls him 7eutamus the 20th king, without de- 
termining whether or not this Teutamus was the 
same person as Tautanes the 27th of Berosus, or as 
Teutæus the 28th, or any later king: so that these 
words of Syncellus here, Diodorus has not stated 
under what king exactly Troy was taken,” notwith- 
standing he had just before said expressly as from 
Diodorus, that Troy was taken under T autanes the 
26th from NVinus; these words, I say, may possibly 
confirm what I have advanced already from another 
passage of Syncellus, that he actually found Teu- 
famus in the text of Diodorus, just as in our present 
text: and that the Tautanes mentioned by him else. 
where was only the interpretation and explicatun 
commonly given by other writers, as to what king 
Diodorus meant by Teutamus, among whom not 
improbably he might refer to Africanus and Euse- 
bins. Or else he might mean to censure Diodorus 
for placing the event under his Teutamus and not 
under Babius the 32d, whom he calls the 2d Tau- 
tanes; but whichever sense he meant, the word 
exact is either way necessary, it being not for any 
omission that he could consistently with truth in this 
article censure Diodorus, but only for a want of 
accuracy in what he did say relative to the fact in 
question. The cause of this real or __—_— mac- 
curacy, Syncellus has also shewn, namely by Dio- 
dorus having followed the accounts of different au- 
thors, who did not agree together; for the informa- 


ton 
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Berosus (which the moderns have made 
their chief pretence for correcting his text) 
is thus proved by Syncellus himself to afford 
no better foundation for correction than all 
their other objections; but to be on the 
contrary rather an evidence in fayor of its 
integrity, by its being thus shewn to have 
still the very same incoherent and inaccu- 
rate appearance, which Syncellus had found 
it to have in his own copy of that historian 
1000 years ago: nevertheless, such ill- 
founded accusations and 1l|-judged correc- 
tions, are now in general received with so 
much favor by the public, that all dablers 
in antiquity take upon themselves to alter 
the antient text of authors at their pleasure, 
when, at the same time, they are only dis- 
playing their own imperfect knowledge of 
the subject.“ 

Thus 


tion of the earliest Greek historians, Hellanicns, 
Ctesias, or others, apparently differed from the more 
accurate account given afterwards by Berosus: which 
latter Syncellus himself must have most approved, 
as he has adopted it, and upon the foundation of its 
computations being right, has objected to those of 
Diodorus and others. The former differed in allow- 
Ing 65 to Belus instead of the 55 of Berosus, which 
is confirmed by Augustine, who allows also 65 to 
him ; this, if copied merely from Eusebius, yet 
proves that it is not a, MS. error in Eusebius. Ct. 
Lei. 20. 21. 
* It may for the same reason be proper to state 
Vo. III. G's here 
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Thus then, after having analyzed this 
pretended grotation by Syncellus out of 
| Diodorus, 


* 


here the nature of some unjust accusations which 
have been made against Eusebius, that readers may 
be the better able to distinguish between such as are 
true and such as are not. While the Assyrian sums 
in Diodorus have been accused of having been made 
longer by copiests than in the original text, the di- 


— opposite accusation has been made against 


usebius, “ that he had intentionally and unfaith- 
fully made the Assyrian period shorter than he bad 
found it in his 2 authorities, in order to suit 
the better with is own scripture chronology.” 
Jackson, p. 245, Now this accusation had indeed 
been made before in a certain degree by Syncellus, 
and adopted by Scaliger ; but then this related only 
to his oission of the four Assyrian reigns after the 
Trojan war, containing 162 years: and by this 
Syncellus clearly did not mean to accuse Eusebius 
of having been the firs! to introduce that omiss ion; 
for at the same time he shews, that Castor and - 
Cephalion had before Eusebius shortened the Assy- 
rian period as much, which must have been done 
by a similar omission of those four reigns. Syn- 
cellus therefore could only mean to blame the judg- 
ment of Eusebius, in preferring to adopt such a 
shorter. period to the longer ones, and this in order 
to be more conformable to his own scripture chro- 
nology, on account of his having made @ 8imilar 


omission there by not including Catnan da To cn. 


ae d To Tapanoyiouw, wn xpororoynoas Kaivar| p. 
168. As it is still a question not decided even 
among the moderns, whether that Cainan ought to 
be included or not, this accusation therefore only 
affects the judgment not the fidelity of Eusebius, 
for omitting those four reigns as several prophane 

authors 
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Diodorus, and compared together the whole 
of what he says on the subject, I have 


proved, 


authors had set him the example of doing ; and he 
certainly had a right to choose aut of several au- 
thorized periods that, which in his opinion suited 
best with seripture, as hereby he $hortened both 
systems of chronology alike. Thus far however 
the accusation in the above quotation from Jackson 
may be true; but Jackson carries it farther than 
Syncellus and Scaliger, namely, that beside the 
above omzsston ©* Eusebius has &hortened several 
other reigns to the amount on the whole of 62 
years.” P. 250. note 23 and 29: he therefore gives 
us there another catalogue of Assyrian reigns com- 
yore by himself out of all the ancient ones, in which 
e boasts of having supplied the defect of those 
62 years in Eusebius, who reckoned no more than 
1240 years from Ninus, though he knew and owned 
that Ctesias computed this period to be 1300.“ This 
is quite a different accusation from the former one 
of Syncellus and Scaliger, but one which has not 
the least truth in it, nd against which it may there- 
fore be proper to caution readers; for as Eusebius 
allowed 65 to Belus (v. proem.) these would aug- 
ment the 1240 to 1305, and on adding 162 for the 
four omitted reigns, they will amount to even 1467. 
But all this concerning the total 1m, Jackson omits 
to mention, and only observes, that in several parti- 
cular reigns the catalogue of Eusebius has a few 
years less than Berosus in Syncellus, all which de- 
fictenctes added together make up 62 : and he takes 
no notice, that these deficiencies are in Eusebius 
himself already compensated by as many ecesses 
above the sums of Berosus in other reigns. Thus 
the 12th and 13th have 30 and 20 in Eusebius, 
while in Berosus they have 28 and 22. So the 15th 
G g 2 and 
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proved, that it is not in reality a strict 
-quotation of the very words of Diodorus ; 


but only an explication of the meaning, 
which Syncellus himself affixed to them, 
and a conclusion of his own, deduced from 
that sense, which he understood Diodo- 


rus to have given to the indeterminate 


phrase dominion of the Assyrians in the three 
places, where Diodorus employs it.“ 80 
that instead of depending so much, as many 
very acute mod-rns have done, on this 
pretended quotation in order to impeach 
the. text of Diodorus; nothing more was ne- 
cessary to discover their error than to state, 

| as 


and 1fth have 40 and 40 in Eusebius, but in Berosus 
42 and 38. The same in several others; thus the 
27th has only 40 in Eusebius where Berosus has 44; 
but tins is compensated at last, tor Sardanapalus 
has 20 in Eusebius, but only 16 in Berosus. Thus 
are new books filled with new errors, winch require 
a multiplicity of words in others to point them out, 
and the elect is, that readers must be either misled 
or tired out, On a balance of all the sums Eusebius 
has one, more after the 28th king, and five dess before 
him; but then he gives 10 fo many to Belus; 50 
that on the whole tie sums in Eusebius are too long 
rather than 10 Short, | 

* The very same is probably the origin of the 
1306 years 10 Agathias ascribed by him to Ctesias, 
namely that he understood Ctesias to reckon 1360 
from Belus, therefore as he concluded only 1306 
from Ninus : so that the text of Agathias is no more 
corrupt than twat ui Diodorus. 
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as I have done, the true nature of the words 
and reasoning of this obscure author, to 
whom they have appealed: whose reasou- 
ing is indeed often of such a muddy, ill- 
connected and disjointed complexion, that 
it is neither easy in all cases to comprehend 
what he means to prove, nor yet even easy 
to understand what he means to affirm; 
beside the many deficiencies and corrup- 
tions in his text, so that what he affirms in 
one passage, his present tant seems to con- 
tradict in another. But upon a view of 
the whole, when compare.. and connected 
together, he is found rather to confirm the 
present text of Diodorus than to impeach 
its integrity. I have shew also, that this 
text of Diodorus may be understood in such 
senses, that the difterent computations con- 
tained in it are not necessarily inconsistent, 
but rather only different portzons of the same 
whole sum of 1460; and that his second 
sum of 1400, if the text be genuine here, 
by its being reckoned only from Ninus, 
certainly proves even the sum of 1460 from 
Belus to have been known by the Greeks 
before the age of Diodorus : but that if the 
reading in this place be a corrupt one in- 
stead of 1300, yet still his firs sum of 
1360 prores at least a longer sum than 
1300 to have been known as the duration 


of 
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of the Assyrian kingdom before the age of 
that historian; there being no variation in 
the MSS. with respect to the sum 1360. It 
follows therefore hence, that not any one 
of the several objections made by Petavius 
or others against the present text of Diodo- 
rus have any good foundation ; and that 


this last deduced from a pretended quotation 


out of Diodorus by Syncellus is just as in- 
sufficient as all the other preceding ones, 
Here however it ought to be remembered, 
that I do not myself maintain, that the 
1360 of Ctesias are to be understood as be- 
ing computed from the conquest of Asia by 
Ninus; but that I only shew this to be a 


possible and not improbable epoch for that 


computation : I therefore propose this, after 
Vignoles, to those who think it necessary 
to tind the three sums in Diodorus consist. 
ent with one another and with those of 
Berosus; as being a more rational mode of 
reconcilement, by thus only varying the 
application of the ambiguous phrase do- 
minion of the Assyrians, than by forcing an 
agreement by altering the sums of the pre- 


sent text by conjecture and in an arbitrary 


manner against the uniform consent of all 
MSS. As to my own opinion I think it 
a very sufficient solution of any apparent 


discordance in the three sums, to have been 
informed 
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informed by Diodorus, that he extracted 
his account from different authors, who 
did not agree together ; and we have found 
such an apparent discordance to have sub- 
sisted as early as the age of Syncellus, there- 
fore probably from the very first, whether 
it be a real discordance or not. | 
But here it is observable still farther, 
that all the moderns, except Jackson, 
who have so implicitly adopted the unsolid 
objections of Petavius, have nevertheless 
omitted to notice the only real proof against 
the present text of Diodorus, which can be 
produced ; which 1s, that although all the 
MSS. have uniformly 1360 in the rst sen- 
tence; yet in the second of 1400 two MSS. 
are found to have only 1300.“ Now Wes 
Kling has informed us which these two 
MSS. are; he denominates them Mutin; 
aud Gemist ; and certainly the right text 
| 1s 
% All the present copies of Diodorus read 
30 kings only from Ninus—and the term of the 
— is stated at more than 1360 years in one place 
and more than 1400 in another; but that these sums 
both of reigns and years are corrupt is certain 
for that the words er: de e,, are an interpolation 
is plain from the passage afterwards where they are 


left out, and where two MSS. have only 1300, as 
in the first pussage, although most copies have 
1400; the former is undoubtedly the true number. 
Syncellus has cited those words rightly both as to the 


number of reigns and years.” Jacks. v. 1, 241. 
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is not to be determined always by the mas 
jority of | MSS., it being often found that a 
single one has preserved better readings 
than the majority; but then the age, cha- 
racter and credit of such dissenticut MSS, 
ought to be well examined, before they be 
preterred to the majority ; of which there 
is no account in Wesscling, unless I have 
overlooked it.* However, the mere doubt 
itself thus created by the variation in these 
two MSS. operates thus far at least, that 
we ought not to produce the second sum 

1400 


* Unless Wesseling has given information 
Somewhere (which I have not found) what his re- 
reference by Gemist, means, it may be a doubt, 
whether it be in reality a reterence to any MSS., or 
only to a passage in some of the Greek works of 
Gemistus Pletho, a refugee Greek at Florence 80 
late as the year 1500: one is De philosophid Platons, 
another De gestis Græcorum post pugnam ad Man 
tineam ; another an epitome rerum $tcularum. But 
even if any real MS. be referred to by the name 
Gemist, yet it can reve ve no additional authority 
from its having merely passed through the hands df 
so late an author as Gemistus, unless it be an an- 
cient MS. which he brought with him into Italy, 
written before the art of printing was introduced; 
yet possibly it may be only a late copy from the 
other styled Mutin, of which I know nothing, and 
its character ought to be better ascertained: it ought 
especially to be observed, whether Wesseling else- 
where makes use of these MSS. or prefers them to 
others, otherwise they have no claim to preference 

e. 
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1400 as a certain proof of a longer sum 
than 1300 having been known to , the 


Greeks before Diodorus, until the value of 
these two MSS be decided: but if this 


doubt should be even decided in favor of 


1300, still it is not inconsistent with the 
first 8um 1360, because these 1300 are ex- 
presly said by Diodorus to be reckoned 
only from Ninus; whereas the foregoing 


1360 are understood, as I have proved, by 


Syncellus to have been. computed. from 
Belus. Thus 1300 or 1305 in the second 
sentence would become an additional proof, 
that 1360 in the rst sentence were right 
and reckoned from Belus by being about 55 
years more; and at the same time would 


prove, that Diodorus supposed this as well as 


Syncellus, So that either way these 1360 
remain an unmoveable obstacle to the pre- 
tence of Cumberland, that the elder ancient 
authors favor the shorter sum of 1300; this 
being a more ancient testimony by 200 
years than any evidence now extant for 


1300 : thus it gives additional support to 


the still more ancient testimony of Berosus 
to a longer sum than even 1360; which 
was what I proposed to prove. Fortunately 
therefore the works of Diodorus and Syn- 
cellus have been preserved, which thus 
disprove the visions of modern commenta- 
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tors on the Jewish scriptures, that the 1366 
years of the Assyrian kingdom must be the 
whole sum, and that it agrees withand con- 
firms the computations there / concerning 


the deluge and the age of Nimrod. Let 


us indeed seek after truth, but not be the 
inventors of imaginary visions; the most 
ancient sums must be certainly the origi- 
nal ones, and these we have found to be 


the longest ones: while of such a mutilated 


and shorter sum as 1300 no traces are 
now found until 600 years after Ctesias; 
although I presume, that it was indeed 
formed as early as by Eratosthenes or his 
followers within a century -at most after 
Alexander, as I shall farther shew after- 
wards, together with the causes, which 
produced it. | 
While the or:gmality of the longest 

sums is thus proved together with the m- 
tegrity of the text of Diodorus, the fideltty 
of Eusebius becomes at the same time ma- 
nifest, since he adopted the Assyrian sums 
which were most in credit in his own later 
age; although indeed his judgment may be 
still censureable, in preferring the mutt 
lated sum before those more genume ones, 
which he might have found in the more 
ancient authors Berosus and Polyhistor: yet 


even this his erroneous judgment admits of 
' EXCUSE, 


L 999 f 


excuse, if we consider the great reliance, 


which. has been placed even in modern 
times upon. the integrity of the Hebrew 
text; and also the pre possession, which has 
prevailed in our own age as well as in his, 


that the computations of the Hebrew text 


concerning the deluge and Nimrod, ad- 
mitted of confirmation from the prophane 
chronology of Belus, and that they were 
indeed the same persons; for the time 
of Nimrod disagreed irreconcileably with 
any longer Assyrian period than 1300. 
Nay, Petavius also is not without excuse 
thus far, and much more than Marsham, 
Cumberland and Jackson, as may be seen 
in the subjoined note:“ for Marsham was 

Hh 2 equally 


The whole work of Syneellus had not been 
published, when Petavius wrote his Doctrina J em- 
porum in 1627; so that he could only make use of 
the extracts from it, which Scaliger had published 
in his edition of Eusebius in 1606; these however 
had been made faithfully : nevertheless it must be 
allowed, that such disjointed fragments could not 
well enable him to —— how continually Syn- 
cellus intermixed his own presumptious along with 
the guotations which he made from other authors ; 
which rendered ic difficult for Petavius to distinguish 
the real words of Diodorus from the mere supposi- 
tions of their meaning according to the opinion of 
Syncellus himself. But the same excuse cannot be 
made for the other moderns, who might have con- 
zulted the original book of Syncellus published in 
1652 by Goar before they wrote. a 
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equally disposed to object to the shorter 
sum of 1300 approved by Petavius, as to 
the longer one of 1460; therefore he had 
no other interest in the cause of accusing 
the text of Diodorus, than the satisfaction 


of rendering uncertainty still more uncer- 
tain, in order to draw a conclusion against 


the certainty of all prophane history, which 
Bolingbroke extended still farther to scrip- 
ture history likewise,“ But although the 

4 duration 


* Marsham beside impeaching the text of 
Diodorus, accuses like wise the Assyrian period itself 
whatever its duration was, as being 1incongistent 
with the account of the Assyrian kings in scripture, 
and still farther he equally objects against the sue- 
cession of Median kings in Ctesias, which followed 
the Assyrian period. Quantum a regibus Assy- 
riorum in ebraicis historiis dzscrepat longissima illa 
series in Ctes1a et Eusebio—aut illa Syncelli, que a 
'Fatione et omni auctoritate longius discedit? Ob 
tantas incertitudines Ctesiunæ Assyriorum Medorum- 
que successiones ad scientiam temporum parum con- 
ducere videntur.” Sec. 17. Such sweeping accu- 
sations, as involve all antiquity in the same con- 
demnation, and do not attempt to distinguish what 
is true and what is not, may be acceptable to many, 
but are injurious to literature, On the contrary 1 
have proved, that although the Assyrian period 

even the shortest is indeed at variance with reason, 

yet it is not with authority, but has good Asutic 

authority for it. But how can this Assyrian period 

whether true or false be at variance with the account 

of the Assyrian kings in seripture, when the former 
RE . | was 


. 


La 

duration was uncertain, yet not so the ex- 
istence of to successions of kings in Assyria, 
* N ene 


was ended before any scripture account of the latter 
begins? They were successive and not cotemporary, 
therefore could not be inconsistent with one another. 
Thus authors run from one error to its opposite: 
Petavius attempts to confirm one portion of scripture 
by the Assyrian period; while Marsham on the 
contrary condemns. the Assyrian period from its 
supposed incoherence with another portion of scrip- 
ture concerning Assyrian kings mentioned there, 
none of whom were in existence until all the former 
were dead ; and this just as well according to the 
shorter sum of 520 in Herodotus, which he a 

proves, as the longer one of Syncellus, which he 
condemns. What incoherent reasoning is this! and 
what follows is little better; for if the Assyrian pe- 
riod of Ctesias was ever so fabulous and uncertain, 
yet it does not follow hence, that the Median king- 
dom in Ctesias, which succeeded to the former, was 
uncertain like wise. On the contrary both were true 
50 far as respects their existence, and only uncer- 
tain in regard to their duration; but I shall prove 
concerning the latter, that it was in reality the very 
same succession of kings, as those called in scripture 
Assyrian kings : and although it partakes at its be- 


Sinning of the uncertainty of the duration of the 


Assyrian kingdom, yet at the end of the Median 
kingdom it agrees with the date of the end in scrip- 
ture, and moreover in the number of kings, their 
possessions and some of their actions; and at the 
Same time it agrees with the æra of Nabonassar in 
the duration of some of those reigns and the dates of 
their commencement, as well as with some other 
prophane authorities, Condemned as we are through 
the calamities of former times to form our opinions 

"ae 


real durations out of the different accounts 


themselves, who had introduced so much 


to their own history; the nature and degree 
of which, when ascertained and removed, 
will render the bee history of those 


having rightly estimated the nature of that 


for after having contended, that most an- 


1 | 
as related by Ctesias; and instead of mag. 
nifying with Marsham the degree of un- 
certainty, it has been my object to discover 
the cause of it, and hence to collect the 


transmitted to us: this cause scems to have 
been chiefly an ill: founded prejudice agaimt 
the fidelity of Ctesias; who on the contraty 
I find to be himself faithful in the accounts 
which he communicated to the Greeks, 
but that it was his informers the As1atics 


invention and consequently uncertainty in- 


two successions of kings consonant to scrip- 

ture history instead of contradicting it. ; 
But although thus far there may be 

some excuse for Petavius as to his not 


quotations from Syncellus, to which he ap- 
pealed, yet no excuse can be made for the 
conclusion which he deduces from the whole 
of his proofs in favor of - 1300 years only; 


cient authors computed: no more than 1300 


out of the scattered fragments of the few books pre- 
served, it is a due distinction between these, hi 
alone gives a claim to judgment. 


- 
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from Ninus, what is his conclusion? It is 


that therefore we ought to reckon no more 
than 1300 from Belus. Quocirca nos 
cum Eusebio, Justino et Augustino (Civ. 
Dei. 12. 10) ac plerisgue veterum credimus 
Asyriorumy regnum durasse præter propter 
1300 a Belo.“ (Vide my p. 178.) Now 
who are these plerique veterum ? Justin the 
earliest of them ' extant never so much as 
mentions the name of Belus, but speaks of 
Ninus as being the first king,“ it is from 
him therefore only, that he reekons 1300 
years. Diodorus also never mentions the 
name of Belus, but again calls Ninus the 
first king, and computes in one place 1300 


or 1400 years expressly from Ninus: and 


Petavius himself had but just before af- 
firma, that Græci ſerme Ninum primum 
regem fuciunt. Syncellus again as I have 
shewn supposed Diodorus to reckon 1300 
from Ninus: Agathias the same. Sura in 
Paterculus computed 1300 years to the 
kingdom, but whether from Belus or Ninus 
is not known. The computation of Af- 


ricanus is not quite certain. Cephalion 


reckoned from Belus, but we are again 
ignorant of his sum. Castor began appa- 
rently with Belus, but reckoned no more 

than 


* Ninus primus omnium rex. 
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than 1280; or if he assigned more we are 
ignorant of the sum. Berosus, Polyhistor 
and Syncellus made 1460 from Belus, and 
Ctesias 1360. So that this vast body of 
plerigue veterum consists of only Eusebius 
and his copyist Augustine against five or six 
more ancient prophane authors, and among 
these those original historians Ctesias and 
Berosus; who collected their information 
immediately from the Asiatic natives them- 
selves, and not from the mutilated cata- 
logues, which had become current in the 


later age of Eusebius. This conclusion there- 


fore stood in such manifest contradiction 
even to the proofs themselves adduced by 
Petavius, that Marsham, Cumberland and 
Jackson have deserted him in it, and yet 
in the very same breath have adopte hose 
proofs, from which this irrational conclusion 
was deduced; the insolidity of which ought 
to have led them to examine better the 
premises on which it was founded: and by 
their neglect of this I have been forced 
thus to trace back their errors to the testi- 
monies adduced. so long ago by Petavius 
in order to discoyer on what foundation 
their opinions rested ; which we have found 
to be only on errors, misrepresentations and 
conjectures. Yet so great was the influence 


of system over Petavius himself in forcing 
Assyrian 
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Asyrian sums to harmonize with the com- 
putations of the Hebrew text; and so great 
also has been his learned authority over 
others ever since, as to render both himself 
and his followers blind to the most evident 
truths, which opposed their several opinions 
and systems, although these are often in di- 
rect opposition to one another. Upon the 
whole, Ctesias was among the first who 
communicated to the Greeks some infor- 
mation of that astronomie chronology of 
the Asiatic nations concerning the Assyrian 
kingdom, of which he probably had never 
been able to obtain quite a perfect account 
among the Persians; but which was within 
a century afterwards communicated with 
accuracy by Berosus. But Ctesias appears 
to have given faithfully the best account, 
which he had been able to collect; and for 
the extravagance of this he was no more 
answerable, than Sir W. Jones in relating 
the nature of another such astronomic chro- 
nology among the modern Hindoos, so si- 
milar to that of the Chaldeans concerning 
Asyria ; which method the Hindoos had 
not improbably borrowed from the Chal- 
deans of old. Petavius wished to find in 
this account some confirmation of scriptural 
computations in the earliest antiquities of 
the Jews according to the Hebrew text; 
Vor, III. I 1 and 
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and having taken a decided opinion to this 
purport, he attempted to pull down every 
thing which opposed what he had in view 
to build upon this foundation. But Mar. 
sbam took a different road, for being too 
much inclined to doubt concerning pro- 
phane antiquities, he rather aimed to pull 


down every thing, than to build up any 


thing : yet upon many of his false maxims 
it was, that Newton afterwards erected a 
new system, the effect of which would be 
to put a total end to all ancient chronology; 
but in which however he did not always 
comprehend Marsham rightly, of which I 


will give one example in my Illustrations, 


thus while Marsham did not take the neces 
sary steps to discover any truths, Newton 
took a sure method to destroy them all. 


Enguiry for what Purpose, in what Age and 
by what Persons the Assyrian Period of 
1460, as communicated by Berosus, ws 
mulilated and reduced to 1300 Yeurs; 

w / iich we. shall find to have been not done, 
until after the Time of Eratosthenes, near d 
Century aſter Alexander, and by quel Per. 


sons, as had adopted the 407 Years of Erdatos 


thenes for the Interval, from the Capture of 
Troy to the first Olympiad, THE 


. oo eos ee EC Eo 
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HE refutation of the foregoing'objec- 
tions by different” persons to the in- 
tegrity of the present text of Diodorus, has 
necessarily led us into a long discussion of 
them, both in order to explain what Dio- 
dorus may possibly have meant, and also 
what Syncellus has actually said concerning 
the Assyrian sums in that historian; the 
crabbed and disjointed reasoning moreover 
of Syncellus required of us to compare al- 
most the whole of what he has said, before 
we could be certain of his meaning in any 
one particular sentence, and it was for want 
of this, that former authors have put erro- 
neous constructions upon some of his words: 
but after our having at first ascertained from 
Berosus and Polyhistor the originality of the 
period of 1460, and having also 1n the pre- 
ceding section confirmed from Ctesias and 
Diodorus, that it was estimated at 1360 at 
least by those authors 200 years and even 
600 before Atricanus, all that is still want- 
ing to the enquiry is to point out the proba- 
ble cause of its being afterwards reduced to 
1300. Now as no express information con- 
cerning this has been transmitted to us by 
the ancient authors still extant, we can only 
collect the cause and time of the reduction 
out of the nature and circumstances of the 
11 2 nautila- 
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mutilations themselves, and of the necessary 
effects produced by them ; and thus we 
may with propriety reason backward from 
the effects produced to the probable objects 
in view by those who made the mutilations, 
The first of these circumstances 1s, that we 
have the testimony of Syncellus the latest 
writer on the subject, to add to the other 
evidence already adduced above, that it was 
only such late authors as Castor, Cephalion 
and Eusebius after them, who had reduced 
the period to less than 1300 from Ninus, 
9 at most 1306 as in Diodorus) which re- 
uctions he condemns, as well as the sum 
of Diodorus;“ this indicates, that all such te- 
ductions must have been apparently made 
| Aller 


ö „ Cephalion pluribus annis minor est quam 
| Diodorus, et aliquid absurdi colligitur ex uno vel 
altero eorum, ne dicam ex utrisque; Diodorus enim 
4 magis ad veritatem accedit, dicens 1300 annos et 
I | plus totum Assyriorum imperium a Nino durasse— 

| in Castore autem Assyriorum regibus sunt anni 1280, 
w_ Eusebius potzus sequitur.“ P. 168. This 1s 
the sentence to which I referred in note to p. 192. 
Now the unknown sum of Cephalion, the 1280 of 
Castor and the 1240 of Eusebius from Ninus may be 
all indeed ess than the 1305 of Diodorus from Ninus; 
yet as eyep Eusebius made 1305 from Belus, this 

roves indireetly that Diodorus could not have mad 
ess than 1360 from Belus, and that this sum in his 
text must be right, whether reckoned from Belus 
or not. 


1 —— 
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later than the age of Eratosthenes: and it is far- 
ther confirmed by the object in view of those 
who made them, which is discovered to us 
from their being all found accommodated to 
the sum of 407 years or less of interval be- 
tween Troy and the Olympiads, the very 


sums first introduced by Eratosthenes. A se- 
cond circumstance is, that the omission of the 


4 Assyrian reigns of 162 years is not made 


until after the end of the reign of Teutæus 
the 28th king; and a third circumstance 
is, that the omission is made immediately 
after that 28th king: these facts form a 
presumption, that it might be made for 
some purpose relative to the interval from 
Troy to the Olympiads; and if it shall ap- 
pear farther, that 162 years was the precise 
sum, which was required, or very nearly, 
in order to reduce that interval from the 
Asyrian date of the middle age to the 407 of 
the later age of Eratosthenes, we may then 
not unreasonably conclude, that this was 
the actual purpose for which that omission 
was made. To these circumstances we 
may add moreover that the name of Teuteus 
is more similar to that of Teutamus than 
of any other king, and that under him the 
ancients before Diodorus had according 
to his account fixed the Trojan war; the 

1000 
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1000 years also assigned by them to the 
Assyrian kingdom before that war, would 
be expired within a few years after that 
28th king, though not sooner, and the in- 
terval from thence to the first Olympiad 
would excced 405 years by those 162 years; 


all these things together (I say) give foun- 


dation for a reasonable conclusion, that they 
were in some later age than Eratosthenes 
purposely omitted, in order to bring down 
the end of the reign of Teutamus or Teu— 
tæus to be cotemporary with the capture 
of Troy in the 405th year before the first 
Olympiad. Now, in order to ascertain 
better the necessity under these circum- 
stances for such an omision of those 162 
years, it must be observed, that beside those 


omitted 162 immediately after Teutæus and 


the Trojan war, there still remained 314 
more according to the catalogue of Berosus 
down to the end of the kingdom; and 
about 40 more according to the /zstoric ac- 
count of Herodotus and others in the middle 
age from the end of the. kingdom to the 
Olympiads, i. e. 516 in all or nearly from 
Troy to the first Olympiad : this then is the 
very sum, which we have all along found 
assigned to that interval by the Greeks of 


the middle age, viz. from 508 to 520 
years: 
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*; and it shews again that in the mid 
dle age the 28th king Teutæus or Teutamus 
must have been considered as cotemporary 
with the Trojan war, so as that it began un- 
der him, although it was not ended until the 
reign of his successor; and the middle age 
was that of Ctesias +. Such a tradition thus 

once 


* Censorinus has preserved another testimony to 
this current computation of the middle age; for be 


says * that Aretes reckoned that interval at 514 


ears.” (C. 21.) Who this Aretes was or when he 
ved is quite unknown; possibly the name ought to 
be Crates the grammarian, whom we find mentioned 
by Eusebius and others as a computer of the time 
when Homer lived, which would in course lead him 
to fix the Trojan war: he was a cotemporary and 
aK. to Aristarchus, and as he is said to have 


Page Homer before the return of the Heraclide, 
0 


might probably prefer the old and longer com- 
putation of the middle age to the later and shorter 
one of Eratosthenes. At any rate Lydiat, Marsham 
and others have too rashly attempted to correct the 
text of Censorius here, by reading either 414 or 434 
instead of 514, Vid. Marm: Arundel. by Mattaire 
p. 302, in note lin. penult. and p. 251. Thus critics 
go on to destroy the few remains of ancient evidence! 
+ I mav here add, a farther proof, that Dio- 
dorus by tig Toa rt. meant the beginning of 
the expedition, not the end of it, for other testi- 
monies in like manner are found to refer to the 
commencement, as well as to the end: thus for in- 
Stance both of those events are found fixed to their 
respective dates even in so short a chronology as 
that of the Parian marble; and the * 
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once established the adopters of the reduced 
sum of 407 by Eratosthenes might be desi- 
rous to preserve afterwards ; but these 407 
years only would bring down the Trojan 
war a whole century after the 28th king 
Teutæus; and another variation, made like- 
wise after the time of Berosus, would re- 
quire a greater amputation than of these 100 
years. For instead of the former historic 
interval of 40 years after the end of the 
kingdom, Berosus a little before Eratos- 
thenes had substituted 91 years, agreeably 
to the astronomic chronology of Asia; and 
the credit of this recent history of Asia by 
Berosus not improbably caused his longer 


interval of 91 to be preferred afterwards to 


the historic 40 of the more ancient Greek 
writers. We are at least certain, that it had 
been introduced into Greek computations 
by its being found subsisting in the total 
sum of 307 by Polyhistor, and also in the 
old Latin chronology referred to before from 
Scaliger, which was almost a translation 
from Africanus; for it says, © Ab istis (c. 
regibus Asyriorum) in primum Olympiada 

| anni 


of the war is there expressed also in the very same 
Phrase as in Diodorus Aę o @ *Exaneg eig Tpoiar tgrpa- 
Tevozy. The capture follows afterwards at 10 years 
distance, Ag” ov Tpoix mw. Both dates were ap- 
parently copied from the history of Ephorus. 
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anni 67 :” now it must be observed, that 


this system by Africanus had introduced an 


apocryphal second Ninus as an Assyrian 
king atter Sardanapalus reigning 19 years ; 
which added to 67 make up 86 years, 80 
that he had at least greatly exceeded the for- 
mer 40 years“. But thus the 4 first reigns 
of 162 immediately after the 28th king, 
if added to the 314 of the subsequent reigns, 
and to the 91 years of interval after them 

Vo“. III. KK down 


These sums in Africanus might possibly be 
the cause of Orosius reckoning 64 years, he not 
having taken into account those other 19 years of 
the second suppositious Ninus as part of the interval 
in question: but no ancient author has made so many 
as the 100 years of interval adopted by Petavius, 
which is entirely conjectural and imaginary; except 
that Justin has indeed assigned 131 years of interval, 
an error into which he was possibly led, by not 
rightly comprehending the computations in Diodo- 
rus, as 1 shall afterwards shew. So that the 91 of 
Polyhistor is the utmost extent assignable to the in- 
terval, for which any sufficient evidence is preserved; 
and that this was the sum of Berosus appears from 
Polyhistor computing 307 years from the end of 
the Assyrian kingdom to the access ion of Cyrus: for 
this access ion being placed by the ancients on Ist of 
55th Ol. the 216 Olympic years down to this, if 
dedueted from 307 leave 91 years for the interval 
before the first Olympiad ; which fixes the end of 
the Assyrian kingdom on the 120th before Nabo- 
nassar. See my vol. i. p. 342. Syncellus proves that 


Polyhistor was in this subject a mere copiest of Be- 
rosus. 
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down to the first Olympiad, would amount 
to 567 years; therefore instead of an omis- 
sion of only one century, there would now 
be required an omission of all those 4 first 
reigns of 162 years, in order to reduce 567 
to the new period of 405 as computed after 
Eratostnenes, - Thus then we find, that by 
an omission of those 162 years the 28th 
king Teutæus would be brought down 162 
years, so as to be cotemporary as before in 
the middle age with the Trojan war at 405 
or 406 years only before the Olympiads; 
which were the approved sums in the time 
of Eusebius and apparently deduced. from 
Eratosthenes*, Since therefore the effects 
in course produced by such an omission of 

| 162 


A captivate Troiæ usque in primum Olym- ' 
iadem fiunt anni 400 alias 406.” Fuseb. ap. Im. Ol. 
e himself makes up 406, but it is because he 

reckons 315 to the reigns of all the kings after the 
28th, exclusive of the first 4 of 162; whereas 
Berosus makes only 314 of them, consequent!y 
405 would be the whole interval. Eusebius in his 
Prep. Ev. mentions 408 as the sum of Eratosthenes, 
but Clemens. Alex. makes only 407, as also does 
Censorinus. These variations seem to have arisen 
partly from the different methods of reckoning in. 
clusively or exclusively of the first and last year; and 
partly because Eusebius computes also the inter 
at 43 instead of 40, which lengthens his sum; and 
such variations as these made by other writers help 
to account for their different reckonings from 400 
to 408. 0 
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162 years tally so exactly to what I have 
supposed to have been the cause of it, and 
to the necessity of the case in order to re- 
duce the date of the war in the middle age to 
405 in the Assyrian period, as it had been 
before in the Greek computation, I think, 
that we may not unreasonably conclude, 
that this was the actual cause of that omis- 
sion: for it was not possible by any other 
method to preserve the received tradition 
of the Trojan war being cotemporary with 
Teutamus or Teutæus, and yet to bring it 
down so late as to 405 years only before 
the firss Olympiad. On this account Syn- 
cellus, as we have seen, gave up the cause 
of that ancient tradition, and by not omit- 
ting those 162 years brought down the war 
to the 32d instead of the 28th king, that is 
to Babius ; yet at the same time so very 
unwilling was he to quit that tradition al- 
together, that he falsified the name, and 
pretended, after some others, that Babius 
posscssed the secondary name of Tautanes, 
in order to come as near to the name of 
Teutamus as he could conveniently. Thus 
then the queries at first proposed are an- 
swered concerning the age, the purpose in 
view and the persons, who were interested in 
making such an omission; and this we find 
to have been apparently done by the best 
K k 2 nf 
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of the prophane chronologers, namely, those 
who adopted the system of Eratosthenes; 
which is a sufficient apology for its having 
been adopted after them by Eusebius like- 
wise: but it was only by mere accident that 
it happened at the same time to be most 
in harmony with the computations of the 
Deluge and Nimrod in the Hebrew text ad- 
hered to by Eusebius; and this accidental 
coincidence of scripture with the mutilated 
Assyrian sum was the chief foundation for 
the supposed identity of Belus and Nimrod. 
But although it thus appears, that the 
28th king Teutæus must have been the same 
as the Teutamus in Diodorus, and the real 
king under whom ancient tradition and the 
computations of the middle age had placed 
the Trojan war, yet still a question arises, 
how that war in the later ages of Eusebius 
and Syncellus came to be considered as 
happening under the preceding 27th reign 
ot Tautanes; notwithstanding that it ought 
apparently to have been placed under a 
later rather than an earlier king, if the total 
interval after Troy was reduced from about 
508 to 405. Now the origin and cause 
of this also we shall be able to discover, it 
we attend to another variation found in 
these computations of both Eusebius and 
Syncellus, For I have shewn, that 1 8 
nauy 
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nelly the first Greek chronologers after 
Eratosthenes, who made the omission of 
162 years, must have adopted at the same 
time the astronomie interval of 91 years, as 
stated by Berosus, from the Assyrian king- 
dom to the Olympiads; as appears by the 
exact coincidence of their sum 405 with that 
supposition, after omitting the 162; and 
also by the testimony of Polyhistor to the 
total sum of 307 years down to Cyrus: but 
we are certain, that both Eusebius and Syn- 
cellus preferred the shorter historic interval 
of about 40 years current at first, which in 
course would cut off their difference, i. e. 
51 years from the interval of 405 after 
Troy. In this they might probably follow 
Castor or Cephalion, or some other profane 
author, who might have discovered good 
evidence for rejecting that longer astronomie 
interval of 91 by Berosus, and receiving 
once more the Historic shorter interval of 
40 from the earlier Greek historians Hel- 
lanicus, Herodotus or others *. But the 


receplion 


* That both Hellanicus and Herodotus had 
written an account of Assyrian history appears by 
the following words, which Syncellus has quoted 
out of Cephalion. Quam incongrue de tempori- 
bus et regibus Assyriorum histprici Græci scrip- 
serint preclarus Cephalion declaret, sie dicens— 
Scribere aggredior res illus ds quibus alii memoriam 

egerunt, 
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reception again of those 40 years would 


necessarily produce a new variation of reign 
| for 


egerunt, imprimis Hellanicus Lesbius et Clesias et 
. quod olim in Asia regnaverunt Assyru, 
primum quidem Minus Beli filius dein de subjungit, 
Semirumidis natalia et annos 52 regis Nin post 
hec dicit, guad Semiramis Babylonem mænibus gie 
instauravit, ut a plerisque dicitur, scilicet a Zenone 
et Ctesid et Herodoto et aliis post illos, Kc.” P. 167. 
Now Herodotus could have never been here enume- 
rated along with Ctesias, Hellanicus and others, as 
an historian of Assyria on account of the little, which 
he has said of that kingdom in his history now ex- 
tant; in which he has ouly once mentioned the 
names of Belus and Ninus, and even this only in his 
History of Lydia, and moreover in so brief a way, 
that it is doubted by many whether he meant t 
kings of Assyria or some other persons of those 
names: besides those names he says nothing more 
of Assyria, than that its kingdom lasted 5620 years, 
before it was dissolved by the Medes; that Semira- 
mis had only embanked the river Euphrates, and 
another queen Nitocris after that destruction by the 
Medes had built the walls of Babylon and that he 
roposed to publish a particular history of Assyria. 
t must have been to this particular history that Ce- 
phalion referred in the above passage concerning the 
testimony of Herodotus relative to Assyrian history; 
and this reference to Herodotus for that purpose be- 
comes an additional evidence to those adduced . 
ether moderns, that Herodotus did actually publis 
his particular History of Assyria, as he proposes in 
his work now extant, which was, as thus appears, 
existing in the reign of Adrian.—As to Hellanicus, 
it appears likewise by the above quotation from Ce- 


phalion, that he must have written some account 
Assyrian 
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for the capture of Troy from that of the 
28th king Teutæus, and force it upward 51 
years into the preceding 27th reign of Tau- 
tanes; in order to preserve the full sum of 
405 after it, by making this sum commence 
51 years Sooner, and thus compensate for 
the 51 years so cut off from the interval 
after the end of the Assyrian kingdom; 
that 


Assyrian affairs even before Herodotus ; for that it 


is the ancient well-known Hellanicus, who is there 
referred to, is evident by his being styled Zesbrus; 
there being another Jater historian of the name of 
Hellanicus, but not styled Lesbius. The historic 
work of the former was intitled Kriceig e9ywy xai - 
-I e Foundations of Nations and Cities, several 
portions of which are quoted by antient authors un- 
der the titles of Tyoica, Persica, Agyptiaca, Ly- 
diaca, Xe. and there must have been another portion 
containing As$yriaca, What other historians beside 
Hellanicus and Zeno before Herodotus had given 
ome account of Assyrian history we are not informed, 
but there may have been others, since Cephalion 
says, that he compiled his Assyrian history out of 570 
different authors, as Photius "4a mentioned cod. 68. 
It must be extraordinary if neither Herodotus, who 
mentions 520 years as the duration of the Assyrian 
kingdom, nor any of those other antient historians of 
the middle age, should have noticed how long that 
kingdom perished before the first Olympiad or some 
other well known event in Greek history. It was 
therefore doubtless from some of them, before Be- 
rosus and Alexander, that those later chronologers, 
whom Eusebius copied after, revived that historic in- 
terval of about 40 years only, which as I have shewn 
agrees with scripture, 
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that is, instead of 405 being now made up 
out of 314 and 91, it would be made up 
of 51 before 314 and 40, equal to 405, 
This variation was a necessary consequence 
of the other, in case the full sum of 405 
years was still preserved; and hence appa- 
rently was the origin of the capture of Troy 
being fixed by Eusebius and Syncellus 80 
early as the 2'ith reign, whereby the name 
of Tautanes came to supplant that of Teu- 
tæus or Teutamus as the king cotemporary 
with the Trojan war, that war being through 
these means forced upwards into the pre- 
ceding 27th reign *. But this necessarily 
occasionedstill another variation, which 1s, 
that by the capture of Troy being thus 
placed a reign too soon, there would be 
only 941 years from Belus to this event in- 
Stead of 1000, even although Eusebius al- 
lowed 65 to Belus instead of 55. Now 
this capital variation from the more antieht 
statement, as given by Diodorus, does of 
itself alone sufficiently shew, that the ont, 

na 


Agrecably to this Eusebius places the capture 
of Troy on the 8th year before the end of Tautanes 
the 27th king, to which on adding the 40 of tus 
suecessor Teutæus the 28th, they amount to 48, and 
these before the end of Teutæus compensate for the 
48 taken from 91 after the end of the kingdom, those 
91 being by him reduced to 43; thus 48 and 315 
and 43 still make up bis 406 instead of 315 and 91. 
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computations haye been disturbed by these 
later chronologers, hoth before Troy and 
after; but at the same time it again con- 
firms, that the capture of Troy was at first 
or by those of the middle age not fixed 
sooner than Teutæus the 28th king, that 
he was the real Teutamus referred to by 
Diodorus, and this not improbably copied 
from Ctesias. So that here again as before, 
the very nature of the discordances them- 
&lves, produced by the variations of the 
later chronologers among the ancients, leads 
us, as it were by hand, to discern the ori- 
ginal state of these Assyrian computations 
in the middle age, before so many varia- 
tions had been introduced; and at the 
ame time points out the motives and causes 
of them. Hence it appears, that their fault 
has been only the same, which, as I have 
Shewn, affected likewise Usher, Petavius 
and other modern system-makers, that is, 
an attempt to make truth and fable unite 
amicably together; but hereby while they 
removed one error, they introduced some 
other in another place: for being desirous 
to adopt the shorter and two truer intervals 
of 405 and 40 years, they attempted to 
accommodate these later truths to the for- 
mer fabulous astronomie chronology of 


1460 among tlie Assyrians. But in doing | 
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this they entirely disturbed the former har- 
mony of it by the variations which they 
were hence forced to introduce ; and it is 
these later variations thus intermixed with 
the relics of the more ancient system, 
which produce that confusion and inco- 
herence in the subject, of which all authors 
have been sensible, yet without rightly dis 
cerning the origin of their complaint; 
whereby they have been tempted to make 
the case still worse by the very remedy they 
have applied, that is, by their conjectural 
alterations of the Assyrian sums in the text 
of different authors. For the original state. 
ment of the middle age, which Diodorus 
has pointed out to us, is all in harmony, 
namely 1460 for the whole period, 1405 
after Ninus, 1360 after the erection of 
Niniveh, 1000 down to the capture of Troy 
soon after the 28th king Teutæus or Teu- 
tamus ; which leave 460 to the end of the 
kingdom, and about 40 more from that 
event to the Ist Olympiad make up the 
500 years of the middle age from Troy to 
the Olympiads : but as Herodotus made it 
amount to 508 or a few more, he might 
possibly reckon his sum from the beginning 
of the expedition against Troy, not its end, 
just as Diodorus did; and in fact his 
phrase is like that of Diodorus, not 4 * 
: | rod 
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Troia but & bells Trojano. On the other 
hand such of the middle age, as made 518 
or 520 years of the period after Troy to 
the Olympiads, might in this sum allow 8 
or 10 years for that interval between the 
capture of Troy and the birth of Pan from 
Penelope and Mercury, which Herodotus 
has left undetermined, as may be seen at 
my p. 70 and. 72: or else they might 
have reckoned from 40 to 50 years be- 
tween the end of the kingdom and the Ist 
Olympiad, as accordingly Eusebius has 
made at least more than 40, though Syn- 
cellus does not, and the sum in Herodotus is 
uncertain.“ — Upon the whole then we 

Wives af 1; 1 abs have 


*® I have not observed, that any other ancient 
author except Herodotus has noticed this fable of 
the procreation of Pan by Mercury and Penelope; 
now as Penelope has been always mentioned by thc 
ancients as a pattern of chastity, possibly this tale 
may have arisen only from a figurative mode of ex- 

ession in giving to Ulysses himself the name of 

ercury ; Ulysses having always had the character 
of dealing in the art of persuasion like Mercury : 
and as he is said to have been long in his return 
home from Troy, Pan might thus be his own son 
after his return. So that the conjecture of Larcher 
at my p. 72 may be nearly right, that we ought to 
allow about 10 years for the interval in question, as 
had been indeed proposed by others before him; 
who seem to have had no other evidence for this 
sum, than that Penelope was at least chaste during 
those 10 years till Ulysses returned. 
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have found, that all the confusion and in- 
coherence subsisting at present in Diodorus, 
Eusebius, Syncellus and other ancients con- 
cerning any of the sums relative to the 
Assyrian kingdom, or the interval after it, 
or the date of the Trojan war or the name 
of the king under whom it happened; 
seem to have neither arisen from any cor- 
ruptions made in the text of those authors 
in later ages, nor yet from merely arbi- 
trary or accidental variations among the 
original authors themselves: but may be 


traced to one general cause, that is, to the 


different computations and consequent re- 
ductions made by the later Greeks in the 
chronology of their own antiquities relative 
to the capture of Troy and other events, 
These variationseither the same or else other 


authors appear to have extended also to 


the Assyrian chronology, and to have thus 


altered it in conformity to the above-· men- 


tioned variations in the chronology of the 
later Greeks; and hence in particular 1s 
the cause of that omission of 4 whole As 
Syrian reigns at once containing 162 yeats: 
which we have found to be the exact re- 
duction necessary to fix the end of the 
28th king Teutamus or Teutæus at only 
405 years before the Ist Olympiad, agree- 


ably to the computation of Eratosthenes 
| or 


— A my. ae 
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or other Greeks of his later age. But at 
the same time we have found the magni- 
tude of this reduction to be so great, that it 
supplies us with an additional evidence to 
those others mentioned before, of the fol- 
lowing fact; that not less than 1460 years 
or at least some larger sum than 1300 must 
have been well known in the age of Eratos- 
thenes to have been the sum then currently 
received as the total duration of the Assyrian 
kingdom, 200 years before Diodorus and 


400 before Africanus: otherwise they could 


have never made so great an allowance as 
1000 years before the Trojan war, and still 
retained 405 more down to the 1st Olym- 
piad including the interval after the king- 
dom ; notwithstanding that they cut off or 


omitted 162 other years in the middle of 


the computation. This then 1s an internal 


evidence of the originality of the sum 1460, 


which confirms the-ez/ernal ones adduced 
at first from Berosus, Polyhistor, Diodorus 
and Syncellus.* 


The 


* There were other ancients however, who re- 
duced the interval after the capture of Troy to a still 
less sum than the 405 or 407 of Eratosthenes. Thus 
Censorinus informs us, that Sosibius, who lived be- 
tore Eratosthenes, had reduced it to 395, and some 
others who lived before Strabo and Pausanias must 
have reduced it to 387 and 360. There was cer- 

tainly 
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The above history of the variations, 
made by ancient chronologers in the total 
R duration 


tainly some room to go thus far, though not 80 far 
as with Newton to 128 years only before the Olym. 
piads. For it appears from Clemens, that Eratos. 
thenes allowed 80 years to the two first generations 
of Orestes and his son Tisamenus ending with the 
return of the Heraclidæ; and 60 more to the two 
next generations of Melanthus and Codrus between 
the return of the Heraclide and the Tonic migration: 
this allowance of 140 years to both together for only 
four generations was certainly a large one; accord- 
ingly we find in Strabo and Pausanias, that each of 
these two intervals were reduced in their age to 60 
years, i. e. 120 for both, which would reduce the 
total after Troy to 387 or 374. We find moreover 
from Appian, that others had reduced it to 360: 
for he informs us, that, when Fimbria the Roman 
8 destroyed Ilium in the 3d year of 173d 
lympiad, some persons computed this to have 
been 1050 years after the former destruction under 
Agamemnon.” Mithidat. Now in 172 Olympiads 
and two years are contained 690 Olympic years, 
which deducted from 1050 leave only 360 from Troy 
to the Olympiads.—Nevertheless there is still some- 
thing to be said in favour of the longer reckoning 
by Kratosthenes of 140 to the two first intervals; 
for it does not clearly appear, whether there were 
not in reality three generations between the return 
of the Heraclidæ and the Ionic emigrations, i. e. 
five in the two intervals, for which 140 years might 
not be too many, and Pausanias himself affords 
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1 4 evidence for this: yet Newton has not adverted to 
in this circumstance, although he himself has allowed | 
q 4 80 years to that first interval; which shews the in- 
j a coherence of his system, as thus there remain only 
165 | 48 from the Heraclidz to the Olympiads. 
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duration of the Assyrian kingdom or of 
ticular portions of it, will discover to 
moreover the cause of another fact, 
which seems to have greatly perplexed 
Cumberland; and 1 think, that I may 
without unpropricty call it a history, al- 
though it is not altogether compiled out of 
historic accounts still preserved in ancient 
authors concerning the reasons for making 
those variations: for neither is it the pro- 
duce of arbitrary invention, but is chiefly 
deduced from internal evidence contained 
in those very variations themselves; the na- 
ture of which do of themselves almost as 
clearly proclaim the causes, which gave rise 
to them, as if they had been found ex- 
pressly related in some ancient historian. 
Now a difficulty, which much perplexed 
Cumberland 1s this— How it came to | 
that while some ancients reckoned 1300 or 
1305 years from Ninus, others should 
reckon no more than the very same sums 
from the prior reign of Belus.“ This 
| | agreement, 


* © I may shew, that there is an agreement 
between those, who begin the empire with Balus, 
and those who begin it with Ninus—this may seen 
«range, but I will prove, that such an agreement is, 
and then offer a reason for it—those that begin with 
Belus assign but 1300 years as in Eusebius and Au- 
gustine; those who begin with Ninus, as Diodorus, 

make 


in computation, did not arise from 
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agreement, as Cumberland calls it, that is, 
in the sum, for it is rather a disagreemeg; 


imaginary reason which he afterwards as- 

signs; but merely from the two differen 
sums made known to Greece by Ctesias and 
Berosus in two different ages : for those who 
had at first adopted the 1360 of Ctesias and 
understood them to mean the total sum after 
Belus, could not reckon less than 1300 or 
1305 from Ninus, after deducting the 60 
or 55 of Belus; and this is the computa- 
tion, which Syncellus ascribes to Diodorus. 
But other authors, who lived later than Be- 
rosus, and preferred his longer sum of 
1460, found it impossible to adopt at the 
same time the reduced 405 years of Era- 
tosthenes after Troy, unless they either 
shortened those 1460 Assyrian years by 
tull 160 years after Troy, as I have shewn, 
that they actually did ; or else they must 
have departed from the then current tradi- 
tion in Greece established in or before the 
middle age, that the Trojan war was co- 
temporary with the Assyrian king Teuta- 
mus or Teutæus, which tradition however 


they preferred to preserve: but such a de- 
falcation 


make about the same number—notwithstanding the 
difterence of those beginnings.” Cumberl, Pp. 192, 
193, 195, 
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falcation of 162 years near the end neces- 
sarily reduced the total period to 1300 years 
only after Belus, just as it was before re- 
duced to 1300 after Ninus by the deficiency 
of 100 years in the total duration of the 1360 
by Ctesias. This sum therefore, of 1300 
in neither of the two computations was the 
original one as not including the whole; 
for as to that of Ctesias, if his 1360 years 
was really meant by him to be reckoned 
from Belus, it is probable, that he had not 
been able to procure among the Persians 
so long aſterwards a true and perfect ac- 
count of the original Assyrian period: and 
this accidental deviation from it by that 
historian through want of information, to- 
gether with the intentional mutilation of 
the longer sum of Berosus by the later 
Greeks, brought the two computations to 
agree in quantity although beginning with 
different kings. Hereby we discover both 
the cause of the difference in what they 
differ, and also of their agreement in what 
they agree; and find this latter to have 
been merely accidental, owing to the fol- 
lowing circumstance, that 1360 when re- 
duced by the 60 years of Belus would 
want 160 of the true sum 1460 at the be- 
ginning of the period; just as the omission 
of 160 at the middle and end of it would 

Vol. II. Mm again 
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again reduce 1460 to 1900: which omi 
sion was owing to a cause totally uncon- 
nected with the former case, that is, to the 


necessity of bringing down the end of the 
reign of Teutamus to be only 403 years 


before the Olympiads. This then explains 
the origin of what Cumberland thought 


strunge, and which he has accounted for 
as strangely, although it was owing to a 
very simple cause and that merely an ac- 
cidental one. 

There was however still a third clas 


of chronologers among the ancients, who 


neither adhered to the sum of Ctesias, nor 
yet to that of Berosus when thus reduced 
by 160 years; and these seem to have pro- 


ceeded in their computations upon quite a 


different principle from any of the former 


reducers of the Assyrian period : for in- 


stead of adopting either the whole astrone- 
mic period of Berosus or any of the reduc- 


tions of it, they appear to have rather 


augmented the historic sum of 520 in He- 
rodotus; and to have taken this for the 


foundation of their computation of the du- 
ration of Asyrian dominion. Thus we 


find the sum of 1070 years only to be 
mentioned in Paterculus as one computa- 
tion by this class of authors; and Cephalion 
is said by some of the moderns to have 

reckoned 
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reckoned only 1000 years in all for the 
Assyrian kingdom: this last however is 
not quite certain, as it depends only on a 
passage in Syncellus, where his text is in 
part so corrupt, and in part so defective, 
that no certain conclusion can be drawn 
from it. This third class of ancient authors 
then might possibly have collected some 
historie evidence or traditions for the ex- 
istence of an Assyrian state before the com- 
mencement of Belus and of those 520 years 
reckoned by Herodotus from the accession 
of that monarch. We have certainly some 
of these traditions still preserved in Syncel- 
lus from Polyhistor [see my p. 152] and 
Diodorus likewise allows, that many other 
kings and kingdoms had subsisted in Asia 
and even at Babylon long before Ninus; 
together with considerable cities both in 
the province of Babylon and elsewhere, 
although Babylon itself was not built until 
afterwards. Hence then probably it was, 
that 


% Antiquitus reges indigenas, quorum nee 
facta inclaruere, nec nominis memoria durat, Asia 
habebat : primus inter eos, quorum historie memo- 
nam propagarunt Ninus res magnas peregit—Baby- 
lon quæ nunc est, illo tempore nondum erat condita 
sed alias Babylonia urbes non contemnendas habe- 
bat, et ejus regem Debellatum Ninus interemit.“ 
Lib. 2. Justin writes to the same purport © Prin- 

Mm 2 cipio 
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that the ancient chronologers in question 


carried back Assyrian antiquities to 1000 


or 1070 years instead of the 520 only 
which Herodotus had reckoned down from 
Belus; agreeably to this we find, that Syn- 
cellus after copying from Polyhistor some 
accounts of these prior kings, sup 
Nimrod to be the first of these king 
called Evechous, Whose reign began accord - 
ing to the catalogue of Polyhistor 440 years 
before Belus; which however would make 
the total to be only 960 out of the 1070: 
but Jackson, who agrees. with Syncellus, 
that Nimrod was Evechous, places his ac- 
cession at 567 before Belus, which would 
make the total of the Assy rian state to have 
been 1087 years. But these computations 
founded upon doubtful traditions are al- 
together uncertain, and only serve to sheiv 
it to be not improbable, that this third clas 
of chronologers among the ancients, who 
confined the Assyrian period to 1000 years 
more or less, might have taken such historic 
traditions for the foundation of their calcu- 
lations and have added to the 520 years of 
Herodotus, rather than reduced the longer 
| astronomic 


- 


cipio nationum imperium penes reges erat primus 
omnium Ninus veterem gentibus morem nova 1mperil 
cupiditate mutavit; his primus intulit bella finiti. 
mis. 2 | 
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astronomie period of 1460 by the Asiatic 
sages. These 567 years however, unless 
they be prefixed to the astronomic period 
of 1300, not to the 520 of Herodotus, will 
not go back sufhciently into antiquity for 
the real time of the existence of Nimrod, 
and they are perhaps intitled to the more 
credit because they do not: but Syncellus, 
after Polyhistor enumerates several other 
kings, who were prior even to Evechous; 
and it must have been some one of the first 
of these, who was the same as Nimrod, in 
case there be any identity whatever between 
him and any profane king so recorded. 

This however is again so very uncertain as 
indeed to be not worth mentioning, except 


carious nature of all such pretended iden- 
tities with Nimrod as modern chronologers 
and commentators have contended for; in 
order to ascertain which the better, they 
have not scrupled to turn the text of several 
prophane historians upside down, in ac: 
commodation to thcir different opinions ; 
and thus to have written only learned ro- 
mances instead of scriptural expositions. 
Yet thus far indeed may be true, that it is 
only this third class of ancient chronologers 
concerning Assyrian history, who can any 
way with truth approximate to the compu- 

tations 


in order to point out to readers the very pre- 


11 


tations in the Jewish scripture, or in any 

ct be considered as being in harmony 
with it, although indeed they may not 
possibly go back so far into antiquity. Usher 
therefore and Bossuet have rightly dismissed 


all other Assyrian accounts except these as 


being altogether fabulous, and not worthy 
of being mentioned in connexion with 
sacred history; - notwithstanding the pre- 
tended evidence and unsolid arguments, 
which Petavius and others had before the 


time of those authors collected, in order to 


support the plausibility of such learned 
tales : and it would have been well for both 
1 and sacred history, if later authors 

ad not revived those over zealous reveries 
of Petavius, which have however been too 
inconsiderately adopted by Calvisius, Jac. 
Capellus, G. Vossius, Helvicus, Cumber- 
land, Jackson and many others; so very 
detrimental to truth and literature is the 
authority of able writers when once esta- 
blished, although built at first upon ever 


So weak a foundation!“ We can find then 
| no 


* & About the time of - Deborah [i. e. at the 
time of the Argonantic expedition 80 years before 
the capture of Troy] we may place the foundation 
of the Assyrian kingdom under Ninus, which be 
established at Niniveh, a more ancient city how- 


ever, which had long before become celebrated, al- 


though 
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no sufficient foundation for the extension 
of the Assyrian kingdom by Ninus until 
after the Trojan war, and possibly in con- 
sequence of the dissolution of the prior 
empire over Asia formed by Memnon but 
dissolved through his death at Troy; out of 
the relics of which that under Ninus seems 
to have been at first composed : in case there 
be any truth whatever in those Asiatic tra- 
ditions, which the Greeks have transmitted 
to us; and which are at worst consistent at 
least in the manner that the Greeks have 
transmitted them, but have been rendered 
incoherent by the imprudent zeal of Chris- 
tian expositors of scripture, while they 
attempted to connect such later events with _ 
the more ancient Jewish antiquities soon 
after the dispersion at Babel; so that they 


bave 


though rendered still more illustrious by Ninus. 
Those, who allow 1300 years to the Assyrian king- 
dom, proceed therefore on a good foundation, in 
case they mean the antiquity of that city [said in 
Scripture to have been built by Assur]! while 
Herodotus, who allows only 500 to it, may speak 
solely of the extension of the Assyrian empire over 
Asi by Ninus in later times.” Hossuet on Univ. 
Hisotry. Here we find, that Bossuet has fixed 
Ninus nearly at the date, at which I have found 
Belus to have begun his reign, who is allowed by 
all the ancients to have been the founder of the 
Assyrian empire in Asia, although his son enlarged 
it by his conquests. | | 
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have made the scripture history of doubtful 
authority through their ex positions.“ On 
the contrary those expositors, who- place 


Nimrod and Assur at the head Of a set of 


unknown kings of Assyria 800 years more 
or less before Belus, are the only ones, who 
in reality connect sacred history in any 


degree of harmony with profane accounts; 


and although they may not indeed be quite 
accurate with respect to the dates of such 
early events, yet at least they are not in 
contradiction to profane traditions or to 
soripturmee. 
Lastly, although I have ascertained 


above what were the current dates of the 


capture of Troy, both according to He- 
rodotus, Ctesias and others of the middle 
age in Greece, and also according to the 
reduced dates of that event in the later ages 
of Ephorus, Eratosthenes .and others; yet 


hitherto I have said nothing concerning the 
com- 


'* When I said at p. 160 that Homer had 
mentioned nothing of Memnon, I meant, not in his 


Iliad, nor any thing any where of his having been 


deputed to the siege of Troy by any king of As- 
Syria : but in his Gdyssey he does in one line men- 


tion Aurora's son as having been present at that 


siege, who is supposed to be Memnon; and in the 


descent ad inferos, he mentions Memnon by name 


as being one of the deceased there, but this is the 
whole. 
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computations. of the earliest Greek histo- 
rians, Hecatæus, Hellanicus or others before 
Herodotus. This I omitted because it did 
not necessarily relate to our subject, never- 
theless it may be now acceptable to readers 
to have the account of the Greek compu- 
tations in different ages completed: and 
indeed it will be thus far useful to ascertain 
also those of the earliest Greeks, as it will 
help to abate our wonder at the great spirit 
of reduction in Greek antiquities, which 
prevailed among authors in the later age of 
Alexander; when it shall be seen to what 
extravagance the earliest Greeks had carried 
their computations, and also how little re- 
formation had been made in them during 
the middle age. We shall also at the same | 
| time be less disposed to surprize at the bold _ J 
reductions and different variations made 1n | 
the chronology of Asyria, when we per- 
ceive, that the very same had taken place 
before in the antiquities of the Greeks 
themselves, so that they kept pace with 
and naturally accompanied one another in 
reformation, just as they had done before 
in extravagance. The computations of the 
earliest Greek historians had indeed been 
© little reformed by those of the middle 
ge, that Ephorus and his followers after 
Alexander were under the necessity to cut 
Vol. III. Nn off 
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off a whole century, and a similar reduc- 
tion of the Assyrian period followed in 
course: I know however of only one 

f positive 


* Ephorus was the first Greek historian, so far 
as any accounts have been preserved, who attempted 
to cut off above a whole century from the compu- 
tations of the middle Greeks concerning the Trojan 
war; but it has so happened, that his suceessors 
Timæus and Eratosthenes have obtained all the 
eredit of it; yet that Ephorus had anticipated them 
in this reduction clearly appears, however little it 
may be known, from one of his computations, 
which Diodorus has preserved, viz. that Ephorus 
had reckoned only 750 years from the Heraclidz 
to the siege of Perinthus * Phillip,” at which event 
his history ended. (Lib. 16.) Now this siege was 
in the 4th of Ol. 109, which 109 Olympiads being 
equal to 436 years, these deducted — 750 leave 
only 314 years from the return of the Heraclidæ to 
Ist Ol.; whereas Eratosthenes afterwards extended 
this interval to 328, as appears in Clemens. f then 
to those 314 we prefix the usual 80 from Troy to 
the Heraclidæ, the total interval will amonnt to no 
more than 394, which is the very sum, or within 
one of what Censorinus attributes to Sosibius; who 
lived later than Ephorus, but before Eratosthenes, 
and might not improbably have founded his compu- 
tation upon those 314 of Ephorus. Ephorus how- 
ever himself may have made more of that interval; 
for if he prefixed 100 years for tlie first interval from 
Troy to the Heraclide, bis sum would amount to 
414; which however is still less than the 417 0 
Timæus. But if he prefixed 120 for the first in- 
terval, the total would be 434, which is the ver) 
sum in the Parian marble, and which therefore ma? 


have been either the very sum of Ephorus, = 
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positive testimony now extant concerning 


the sum of the earliest Greeks relative to 
the Trojan war, and this has been preserved 
by Clemens, viz. that Duris reckoned 

| N n 2 1000 


least founded upon his interval of 314. Now the 
commentators on that marble express some surprize 
at the date 434, of which they seem to think no 
traces are to be found any where else; and yet we 
see, that it is the sum necessarily arising from the 
first interval of 120 being ꝓrefixed to the subse- 
quent interval of 314 as stated by Ephorus: it is 
therefore not improbable, that it was founded on 
and derived from that computation of Ephorus. 
For not any one of the three sums, which Clemens 
enumerates as current ones for the first interval i. e. 
120, or 100, or 80 (Strom. i. p. 403) will form 434 
if prefixed to the 327 of EKratosthenes or to any 
other received sum except the 314 of Ephorus : 
that marble was also inscribed before Eratosthencs 
wrote and possibly before the Olymponics of Ti- 
mæus were composed, yet later than Ephorus. 
Here then is a strong indication, that the Parian 
marble has adopted one of the computations of 
Ephorus, and it may also have possibly copied from 
Ephorus all the rest, as indeed some other circum- 
stances give room to suspect; so that it has no claim 
to be considered as being an original system com- 
piled by the inscriber himself, as many suppose, 
though without foundation. The chronology of 
Ephorus happens to be less known than that of an 
other Greek historian, although he was apparently 
the father of all the reductions made by his succes- 
Sors, only a little varied. That the system in the 
marble is not an original one appears also by the 
omission of the return of the Heraclidz and all the 
Spartan kings, without which no new system could 
be well formed, 
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1000 years from the expedition against 
Troy down to the passage of Alexander 
into Asia.“ Alexander's passage was in 3d 
of Ol. 111, so that on deducting from 
1000 the 443 years above, there remain 
557 years. from Troy to 1st Olympiad: 
when therefore those of the middle age re- 
duced this sum to 508 or 520 they cut off 
only about 40 years; which sum they 
either cut off from the first interval of 120 
thereby reducing it to 80, as we find it 
accordingly stated by 'Thucydides as early 
as in the middle age; or else instead of the 
100 of the first interval and the 80 of the 
second, 20 were cut off from each, and 
the two together reduced to 140.+ It is 
however true, that. the text of Clemens 
must be corrupt in regard to some sums 
men- 


* © Ut autem Duris, a Troja capti ad Alex- 
andri in Asiam adventum anni mille.” Strom. 1. 
p. 403. Potter's Ed. 
© + & Sant, qui colligunt a Troif capta ad des- 
censum Heraclidarum annos 120 vel 180.” Strom. 
1. As 180 seems to be monstrous for two genera- 
tions, I presume that we ought to read 100 [vel 
80, especially as otherwise no notice at all wow 
be taken of the computation of 80, which neverthe- 
Jess had occurred a little before in his account 0 
Eratosthenes. We shall be the less surprized at 
those larger sums, f we recollect that Paterculus 
Says C6 Qrestes Vixit annis 90, regnavit 70.” Lib. I. 
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mentioned just before that quoted above, 
and the same in some subsequent ones; 
but we may the rather presume the sum of 
Duris to be correct, because it is not pro- 
bable, that a merely accidental corruption 
should have produced the round sum of 
1000 years between the two expeditions of 
the Greeks into Asia. Moreover, if we 
add together the longest sums, which are 
found to be assigned by prophane authors 
to each of the three intervals, out of which 
the total 557 are composed, we shall find, 
that they will amount either to not much 
less than 557, or else to more. Thus, the 
first interval we have already found to have 
been extended to 120 years, although con- 
taining only the two generations of Orestes 
and his son Tisamenus, who was expelled 
by the Heraclidæ; but who survived his 
expulsion several years, and was at last 
slain in battle according to Pausanias, there- 
fore could have scarcely been a very old 
man when expelled. Again, the second 
interval down to the Ionic migration con- 
sisted also of the two generations of Me- 
lanthus and Codrus, to which together could 
scarcely be allowed less than 80, while 120 


were allowed to the first interval; and 


which first even Newton did not reduce to 


less than 80; nor did Eratosthenes reduce 
the 
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the second interval to less than 60, as we 


may see in Clemens. But why the above 


modern as well as ancient author should 


make that difference of 20 years between 


the two intervals, each containing only two 


— 


138 does not appear; it proves 
owever that in some few cases they did 
not judge 40 years to be too much for a 
generation ; therefore the earliest Greeks 
may probably have allowed 80 years to the 
second as well as much more to the first.“ 


The third interval from the Ionic migration 
Ks . .. Þ 


= 


* At p. 73 I said, © that Petavius had col- 
lected from the ancients the amount of the two first 
intervals to be 130 years,” and again at p. 116 
* that no author had made them to be more,“ 
These expressions may be too brief to be sufficiently 
explicit. I may therefore add to them now, that 
the earlzes; Greeks might possibly have made twice 
80, 1. e. 160 of the two together or even more, 
which however no ancient has expressly affirmed; 
but this we know, that in the age of sober calcula- 
tion they were confined by Eratosthenes /to 140 
years; and that this sum in the later age of Strabo 
and Pausanias was reduced to 120, the former at 
35 years to a generation having been thought too 
great an allowance. So that the 130 of Petavius 1s 
a medium between the two sums, and as great 4 
sum as the later and better judgment of the ancients 
esteemed reasonable, if not greater. The sum 
therefore of Larcher 154 is very exceptionable, 35 
it exceeds the largest sum, which is known to have 
been allowed, although we may not improbably 4 

| J 


- 


2783 J | 
to Ol. Ist contains the reigns of 11 archons 
for life, which at 33 years each the usual 
allowance by Herodotus in the middle age, 
would amount to 363, and 2 more at least, 
if not 11 of the 12th archon ZAschylus, 
make up 365. [all which Newton has re- 
duced to only about 28 years]; now 365, 
if added to the 200 (i, e. 120 and 80) of 
the two preceding intervals amount to 565, 
that is, to more than the sum of Duris: 
which indicates that there 1s apparently no 
material corruption in his sum 557. More- 
over, he is mentioned by Cicero as homo in 
historid diligens, in case that computation 
was his own ; which it more probably was 
not, for as he was an-historian of the Ma- 
cedonian kingdom only, the origin of this 
did not compel him to go back so far into 
antiquity as the Trojan war: therefore he 
might 


pose, that the sum of the earlics!/ Greeks might in- 


deed have been larger. Beside this, it is quite 
arbitrary and unsupported by evidence in another 
respect; for the sum of Larcher must have been 
exactly 154 in order to suit with his reasoning, and 
neither more nor less. Now this is to assume an 
accuracy in the computation of Greek antiquities, 
to which the ancients never pretended nor indeed 
could possibly arrive in their mode of reckoning 
Wan average in generations: so that any conclu- 
don derived from the premises of Larcher concern- 
ing the date of the capture of Troy must be too 
precarious to deserve attention. 
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might have been satisfied with copying 


 $ome current date of that event, which ha 


obtained in his own age; and this might 
have been that of the earliest Greeks, since 
he lived before Timzus though later than 
Ephorus ; whose bold and novel reduction 
of a whole century in that date might not 
in the age of Duris have gained that uni- 
versal approbation which it did afterwards, 


But whenever that reduction was made, it 


must have been done with the least incon- 
venience by shortening either the number 
or duration of those 11 archons, for scarcely 
any thing more seems to have been known 
concerning them except their names. Ac- 
cordingly Syncellus informs us, that Afri- 
canus made some of those reigns to be 


longer, than Eusebius or himself did after- 


wards to the amount of 48 years, and pos- 
sibly the earliest Greeks may have made 
those reigns still longer; but the longer 
sums of Africanus prove, that at least an- 
other considerable part of the reduced cen- 
tury was cut off at different times from this 
third interval as well as from the two pre- 
ceding ones: yet even in the later age of 
Africanus it still amounted to 341, there- 
fore all the three intervals together in the 
earliest age to more than 541, which is not 
so much less than the 557 of Duris, as to 

1 impeach 
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impeach this earlier one of any corruption | 
in the text of Clemens, but rather to confirm 
it. So that 40 or 50 years only of the earliest | 
calculations were cut off by the Greeks in 1 
the middle age, and a whole century after- 
wards in later times, 563 or 557 being first 
reduced to 520 or 508, and at last to 407. 
When therefore we thus tind, that nearly 
160 years had been taken away from the L 
Greek antiquities, we shall be more ready 

to admit that a similar reduction of 160 2 
might have been made in the Assyrian an- 5 


tiquities during the very same age and for 1 
the very same purposes by the same Greek 1 
chronologers. This is also the more pro- | 


bable, because we have found, that it was 
during the middle age, in which Ctesias 
lived, that the Assyrian antiquities were 
first connected with those of Greece, and 
they were then fixed in harmony together ; 
but were afterwards plainly disturbed and 
mutilated in the former nearly to the same 
amount as in the mutilations and reductions, 
which took place in the chronology of 
Greece itself. Now aſter this view of the 
manner, in which the capture of Troy has 
been varied in different ages in company 
with the Assyrian period, it is no less ex- 
travagant in Larcher to attempt to reconcile 
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all such discordant dates to any one sum 


and especially to so great a one as 494, 


than it has been in Newton to reduce it to 
the opposite extreme of 128; and this 
chiefly by shortening the above 11 Archons 
to an average of 20 years apiece instead of 
35, although in the very same computation 
he acquiesced in the allowance of 40 years 
to each of the two generations in the firs 
interval: and it must be equally extraya- 
gant in any other writer to contend for any 
one particular year as the true one; for the 
above variations prove, it can he only by 
mere accident, if any one of the above- 
mentioned different dates shall approximate 
within 50 years of the true time. But there 
is more credit to be given to the established 
computation by Eratosthenes than any other, 
because much historic evidence, which he 
had an opportunity of examining, has now 
periched ; such as the catalogue of the 
priestesses of Juno 'at Argos accompanied 
with the duration of each, together with 
many traditions concerning the Spartan 
kings. Moreover the same evidence was 
afterwards examined again by Dionysius, 
and the decisions of Eratosthenes confirmed 
by him, who also wrote a tract on purpose 
to ascertain them, it being a subject 2 

many 
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rially connected with his Roman history.“ 
The most apparent objection, which can 
be made at present to his date of the Trojan 
war, arises from what I have noticed al- 
ready, concerning his allowance of 40 years 
to each of the two generations of Orestes 
and Tisamenus in the rst interval; yet 
Newton himself has allowed the same, not- 
withstanding that he rejected any greater 
average duration of the Spartan kings than 
20 years each (y. 56). In the second in- 
terval however down to the Ionic migration 
Eratosthenes has compensated for the for- 
mer being too long, by making the latter 
possibly too short at 60 years only for these 
two other generations. There is also some 
room to doubt, whether there were not ac- 
tually three generations in this interval, and 
if so, 140 years would not be too many for 


the five generations together. In the 
| third 


* Esse incorruptas regulas, quibus Eratos- 
thenes [in chronologia] usus est, alio tractatu de- 
claravimus.” Antig. Hom. Lib. l. 

+ This doubt is founded on the apparently 
youthful age, at which Melanthus seems to have 
been ejected along with Tisamenus from Lacedæmon 
by the Heraclidg ; whereby. a long interval must 
have intervened before was choscn king at Athens. 
Some ancients indeed carelessly say, that he was al- 
ready king at Lacedzemon before his ex pulsion, or 
at Pylos; but Pausanias shews, that neither was 

O 02 true; 


[* } 


third interval Newton has begun his cata- 
logue of Spartan kings with Procles and 
Eurysthenes, and has omitted their father 
Aristodemus, who was slain immediately on 
the return of the Heraclidæ, leaving them 
infants; whereby they must have had a 
long minority, and their reigns equal to 
their whole lives, which ought theretore 
to be estimated at two generations; or els 
what comes to the same thing the genera- 

tion 


true; and also that he must then have been very 
young, by his being one or two generations farther 
distant from Nestor than the rest of his descendants 
expelled at the same time. He retired to Athens, 
and how long he lived there before he was made 
king is not known; but it might have been during 
the first half of his life, which would be equal to à 
generation : for a generation means the last half only 
of a man's life, whereby he commonly outlives his 
father, the other half commonly passes before his 
father's death, Now in the present case Pausanius 
shews, that Melanthus was the fifth generation in- 
clusively from Periclymenus Nestor's brother, where- 
as the descendants from Nestor himself expelled at 
the same time were two of them in the fourth ge- 
neration and one in the third only. So also Ti- 
sumenus was only in the third generation from 
Agamemnon cotemporary with Nestor. Melanthus 
then must have been a child. This is confirmed by 
the fact, that Xanthus king of Thebes, afterwards 
Slain by Melanthus, was the fifth generation from 
Peneleus, who commanded the Bœotians in the 
Trojan war. { Pausan. lib. 2. & 9.) This sheus, 
that Melanthus was not coeval with a third gene- 
ration through premature deaths, but through his 
extreme youth only. 


810 


1 


tion of Aristodemus should be included as 


the first Spartan king. (Chron. p. 51 & 56. 


Herodot. lib. 6.) Thus Louis XIV by com- 
ing an infant to the crown, had a reign of 
70 years, nearly equal to his whole life : 
so that there were 18 kings in all and not 
17 only down to the passage of Xerxes in 
Ol. 74. 4. who reigned 624 years; which 
is not 35 years each: this average cannot 
be objected to as exceptionable, since even 
in modern times in one succession, namely, 
in Bavaria 10 princes, all sons succeeding 
to fathers, reigned 351 years, which is full 
35 apiece. What has therefore certainly 


happened in one instance in modern times,. 


might have equally happened in one in- 
stance among the ancients, more especially 
as the Spartan kings always married late and 
lived temperate as well as active lives in a 
healthy climate. One other similar case 
occurs in antiquity, which also confirms the 
above fact, although no other case except 
that of Bavaria occurs in modern times: for 
in truth some successions must in course 
have exceeded 33 apicce, as well as other 
successions fall short of that sum, otherwise 


the ancients could not have conceived 33 


to be a general average.“ The case of the 


I bis other period alluded to was the succes- 
5:01 of kings in Media after Dejoces, both the com- 
mencement 
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Roman kings has some different citcum- 
stances in it, which render it still less ex- 
; ceptionable, 


j 
mencement and end of which have been ascertained 


by the ancients with certainty ; and it contained 150 


years under only four kings, which amount to abore 
37 each: they were all sons succeeding to fathers, 
therefore equal to generations, and yet one of 
them was slain after only 24 years of reign, and 
another did not reign to his natural death, but was 
deposed by Cyrus, Newton therefore has certainly 
made too much difference between generations and 
reigns, in allowing to the former 40, 35, 30 and 28 
years on an average, yet only 18 or 20 to the latter. 
This error forms the whole foundation of his sys- 
tem, and has been so sufficiently proved against him 
by his opponents, that Mr. Falconer has augmented 
the average to 24 in his late chronology at Oxford, 
which if not too little for an unzwersal average, is 
still too small for many successions. Accordingly 
Sir James Stuart in a tract published by him at 


Francfort 1757 intitled Apologie du Chronologie de 


Newton has re-examined the succession in 10 modern 
states, and after some corrections allows that only 
1 of those 10 forms so small an average as 20, the 
rest amount to 24, 26, 28, and one in Bavaria to 
35 years for each reign during 351 years (p. 33) and 
this although he is a professed disciple of Newton; 
yet upon the following principle only, that all the 
10 ayerages together form an unzwersal average 
of only 24 years, notwithstanding that only one 1s 
80 little as 20: but then as one average amounts to 
35, why might not the same fact have happened 
once or twice in ancient times, which he thus allows 
to have happened once in modern ages? Such an 
universal average is only an useless curiosity if it be 
scarcely applicable to one particular average out of 
ten con ained in history. ; 


= 


dation for rejecting the date of the Trojan 
war by Eratosthenes, although some ancients 
afterwards did reduce it by almost 50 years : 
but whether right or not, yet the above 405 
was plainly the date to which the reducers 
of the Assyrian period accommodated the 
latter and which consequently contains an 
indication, that these variations and corrup- 
tions of it were made later than the age of 
Eratosthenes; so that the longest sums must 
have both been the original ones, and also 
been well known in Greece 200 years before 

Diodorus. | 
With respect to Eratosthenes himself 
there may however at first appear to be 
some doubt, what was his own original 
and genuine sum of the interval from Troy 
to the Olympiads ; for some of the ancients 
mention 408 and others only 407 viz. Cen- 
sorinus, Clemens, Solinus, Eusebius, D1o- 
dorus, &c. but then the want of precision 
in their expressions affords no sufficient 
room to conclude but that they all meant 
the very same date, and only differed in 
the mode of expression, by sometimes 
reckoning exclusively of the year in which 
the capture took place, whereby they made 
only 407; while at other times by reckon- 
ing inclusively of that year they made 
408: 


ceptionable. Thus we find no good foun- 
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408 : so that if this was the. only real dif. 
ference between them, the year of the 
capture according to Eratosthenes was the 
408th before Ist Olympiad'; and this Pe- 
tavius has accordingly attempted to prove 
the true year, not only as stated by Era- 
tosthenes, but also as being the actual year 
of the capture, by an evidence, the validity 
of which we will examine. But as to 405 


we have already found that this must have | 


been the sum adopted by those authors 
who after the time of Eratosthenes reduced 
the Assyrian period to a conformity with 
the above reduced Greek interval 408, by 
its being exactly the sum left, after omitting 
the four reigns of 162 years : and to this 
sum Eusebius also bears testimony ; for 
although he has mentioned in one place 
400 alias 406, yet in another he says 406 
alias 405 [ap. Troiam. capt. ] and in fact he 
has made up s many as 406 only by his 
variation in reckoning 315 after the omitted 
4 reigns down to the end of the kingdom 
instead of the 314 in Berosus. So that the 
408 of Eratosthenes and the 405 of his 
successors seem to form the only real dif- 
ference among these authors in regard to 
that reduced interval; for as to 400 it B 


mentioned no where else, and might ” 
| sibly 
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zibly be nothing more than merely a vague 
computation by the nearest round sum. 
Now the evidence employed by Petavius 
to prove 408 to be the true year of the cap- 
ture is copied from Dionysius, who says 
« that Troy was taken on the 23d of Thar- 
gelion 17 days before the summer Solstice, 
so that there still remained after it 20 days 
before the end of that Athenian year,” 
which ended with the subsequent month 
Scirrophorion (J. 1) : accordingly Peta- 
vius shews, that this was the real fact in 
408, but not in 407. For he calculates, 
* that in 408 the new moon, at which 
Thargelion began, fell on the 21st of May, 
from which day to the Solstice would in- 
tervene (he says) those 23 and 17 days, and 


thus the Solstice is placed on June 28*:” 


but 23 and 17 amount to 40, whereas there 
were only 37 from May 21 to June 28 
both exclusively; therefore Dionysius must 
have meant to fix the Solstice on the 29th 
or 30th, (for inclusively there would be 
still only 39) as it actually was in the age 
ol Troy. This is confirmed by what is 
added, that there were 20 days after the 
Solstice to the end of the Athenian year : 
for the last Athenian month Scirrophorion 
began on June 20 exclusively, and ended 
on July 20, whereby it lasted 20 days after 
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the Solstice on June 29 or 30; thus the 23d 
of Thargelion would be the 13th of June 
not the 12th for the day of the capture, 
But although Petavius has not fixed the 
Solstice and the day right, yet he has the 
year 408; and rightly shewn, that the above 


. circumstances would not correspond with 


the year 407, in which the new moons 
fell 11 days sooner. Thus far then. this 
evidence 1s solid, and proves 408 to have 
been the real year meant by Eratosthenes, 
not 407; so that those ancients, who men- 
tion the latter date, must have reckoned 
exclusively of the year of the capture: 
but still this does not prove any thing in 
favour of 408 being the actual year of 
that event, agreeably to the title of that 
chapter de vera Troiæ epocha (lib. 9. 29.) 


For the 23d of Thargelion would have 


fallen on June 13 and only 17 days before 
the Solstice in several other years, at least 
once in every Metonic period of 19 years, 
and in two other years of it nearly the 
same. It would for example have suited 
nearly. as well to the year 435, which 1s 
only one year sooner than the date in the 
Parian marble, excepting that the new 
moons would indeed have fallen two days 
Sooner ; but this would produce no other 


consequence, than that the Solstice www 


66 
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be placed 19 days later instead of 17 
only. Vet in all this erroneous account 
Petavius is blindly followed by Jackson 
vol. iii. 328, which points out the great 
benefit to be derived from my Calippic Ta- 
bles, whereby such errors of Jackson and 
others may be detected without abstruse 
computations.® Moreover, Scaliger, Pe- 
tavius and Jackson are quite mistaken 
again in conceiving, that this computation 
was made either by Eratosthenes or Diony- 

P p 2 sius, 


* For instance, if we wish to prove how the 
new moons actually fell in the 408th year before Ist 
Ol. we must add those 408 [as by the rule in my 
Appendix to vol. iii.] to 776 the date of the first 
Olympiad before Christ; the sum is 1184, from 
which deducting 3$0 the date of the 1st Calippic 
ear, the remainder is 854, which being divided 
y 76 leave 18 remainder, and these 18 deducted 
from 76 leave 58, to which one must be added as by 
rule; so that 59 expresses the Calippic year then 
current in 408: and on looking backward for May, 
we find May 19 for the day of the new moon of 
Thargelion; to which we must add 3 as by the 
rule, because 854 contains nearly three periods of 
504; thus we find May 22 for the day of the visible 
new moon, therefore the true new moon being 
nearly one day sooner, it fell on May 21 or early 
on May 22, exactly as Petavius found it to fall by 
a Scientific calculation founded on Lunar Tables. 
This proves, that my Calippic Tables may be de- 
pended on at the —— of nearly 3000 years 
with sufficient accuracy for almost all questions, 
which can occur in history. 
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sius, and in conformity to the Metonic or 
Calippic period or their own computations, 
for it was a very ancient calculation made 
long before either of them existed, and was 
only accommodated by them to the year 
408: that circumstance indeed of there be- 
ing 17 days only before the Solstice may 
have been added by one or other of them, 
as being the necessary result, which they 
themselves perceived to arise from the day 
of the month in question as they found it 
to fall in the year 408 which they had 
adopted; but as to the day itself the 23d 
of Thargelion, this was a received opinion 
among the Greeks before the Metonic pe- 
riod was discovered; and it contains no 
circumstance which could enable any one 
to prefer one year before any other, or 
whereby they could ascertain the right 
year. For Plutarch informs us, that the 
23d of Thargelion was the reputed day 
adopted not only by Ephorus, but also by 
Damastes.“ Now Damastes lived _ 
the 
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* Die 24 Thargelionis Troia putatur capta, 
ut Ephorus, Damastes, Calisthenes et Phylarchus 
autores sunt.“ Plutarch in Camillo. This makes 
the date one day later, which if right, the Solstice 
would be one day later, therefore not before the 
30th of June, as it apparently was in the age of the 
Trojan war, and not on the 28th as Petavius sup- 


poses , 
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the Metonic period was introduced, which 
was not until the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war; for he was a scholar 
of Hellanicus: Dionysius indeed adds, that 
he continued until the time of Thucydides 


[nas] which Greek word is very ambi- 


guous, as it sometimes means maturity and 
sometimes advanced age; but even it thus 
Damastes did not write during the currency 
of the Octennial period, yet at least the 
opinion concerning the 23d day plainly 
did not originate with Eratosthenes ; and 
before Damastes the 12th of Thargelion 
had been adopted by Hellanicus,* So that 
both of these dates were ancient ones, yet 
neither of them would be sufficient to 
ascertain the right year, not even it the 
circumstance of the 23d falling only 17 
days before the Solstice was as ancient as 
the date on that day; nay, under the cur- 
rency of the Octennial period even this 
would have been of no service, as near 
the beginning of each period of 152 years it 

placed 


poses: but in the time of Meto it had got back to 
the 27th, and in the time of Eratosthenes it fell still 
earlier, 

Qui paulo ante Peloponnesiaca tempora 
vixerunt et usque ad Thucydidis etatem processe- 
runt sunt Hellanicus et Damastes et alii.“ Dion. de 
Thucyd. Judic. “ Hellanicus dicit duodecimo 
Thargelionis.” Clemens Strom. 1. 
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placed the Athenian months almost 30 days 
sooner than near the end of those 152 
years. This evidence then from Dionysius 
is only so far useful, as it ascertains, that 
the year 408 was the one meant by Era- 
tosthenes not 407, -and it contributes no- 
thing toward the determination of the right 
year : it afforded therefore no foundation to 
prevent later chronologers than Eratosthenes 
from preferring 405 to 408 ; tor 405 would 
have corresponded equally well in all 
the other circumstances, except that the 
23d of Thargehon would fall then 20 days 
before the Solstice; the new moong in 405 
happening 3 or 4 days sooner than in 408, 
as may be seen in my Tables in the 62d 
year, But very little attention might be 
given to this alteration by those, who could 


intentionally omit 162 years of the As- 


syrian kingdom; and possibly they might 
judge it to be a visionary attempt altogether 
to ascertain the precise year; and quite suf 
ficient in point of accuracy to come some- 
what near to the dates required by that 
common opinion, which had been their 


motive ſor making the above omission, 


and which was, that it happened in the 
28th reign of Teutamus, 

Upon the whole then the sums 405 

and 406, which we find mentioned * 

y 
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by those authors aſter Eratosthenes, who 


adopted the reduced Assyrian period of 


1300, help to confirm, that they arrived at 
these sums instead of the 408 of that au- 
thor, merely because 405 or 406 were the 
exact intervals which remained after omit- 
ting the four reigns of 162 immediately 


subsequent to the 28th reign of Teutæus or 


Teutamus, under whom the Greek hie- 
torians of the middle age had placed the 
capture of Troy, inclusive of the interval 
of 91 from the end of the Assyrian king- 
dom to the Olympiads. Consequently the 
nature even of these deviations from the 408 
of Fratosthenes contain an addiyional indica- 
tion, that the reduction of the Greek in— 
terval after Troy to that sum was the cause 
of a similar reduction being made by his 
successors of the duration of the Assyrian 
kingdom after Troy, from what it had been 
stated by the astronomic chronology current 
in Asia, and at the same time an additional 
evidence for the antiquity of that period 


of 1460. 


To the other prooſs however, which 
I have already adduced, that the Asiatic 
chronology according to the astronomic 
period of 1460 has nothing really historic 
in it, but is merely an arbitrary period 
assumed through vanity and astrologie im- 
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position; I may now add, that the same 


Syncellus, who has made this period known 
to us, has at the same time shewn us how 


very much addicted the Chaldæns were to 
such astronomie periods in all other por- 
tions of their history. For he relates, that 
they had included the whole interval from 
the creation to the deluge within the bounds 
of another vast astronomic or arbitrary pe- 
riod of 432,000 years, composed of 120 
lesser astronomic periods of 3600 years; 
and this under 10 kings only at Babylon, 
some of whom reigned not less than 18 


periods of 3600, but all of them exactly - 
some certain whole periods of 3600 and 


neither more nor less.* Is not this infor- 
mation of itself alone quite sufficient to 
satisfy us concerning the fabulous nature of 


all such Chaldæan chronology ? and can 


we reasonably expect that those, who begin 
thus, should end better ? Especially when 
we find, that even after the deluge they 
proceed in the same way, to compute the 
subsequent unknown times in like manner 
by some certain whole periods of 3600 and 
120 years; out of which they compose se- 
veral «till different vast periods of similat 


extravagance, until they come near to the 
Assyrian 


P. 30 and 78 and 18. 


| 
| 
{ 
] 
2 
c 
f 
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1 1 


Assyrian period in question of 1460 be- 
ginning with Belus. May not the manners 
of a man be known by his company? 
More especially when we find those man- 
ners to have been imitated by all his neigh- 
bours: for as I have shewn before, the 
Egyptians on the west had founded a simi- 
lar astronomie period of 36,5 25 years upon 
that very Assyrian period of 1460; and in 
like manner we find that the Persians on 
the east made use of a year of 365 days 
only, which would cause a complete re- 
volution of their new year in the same 
1460 years. Nay, the very same Chaldæan 
period of 432,000 has been extended even 
to the Hindoos and Chinese at the extre- 
mity of the world; therefore must have 
been communicated by imitation. The 
Hindoos have down to this very day no 
other chronology than what is founded on 
this period of 432,000 formerly in use at 
Babylon, which they multiply likewise in 
an arbitrary manner: the same method of 
chronology and the very same sums are 
found likewise in Ceylon; and even the 
Chinese include the three first ages of their 
ancient history within the same Chaldæan 
period of 432,000 years.“ These mimics 

Vo“. III. 9 point 


* De Maillas's Hist. of China, tom. 1. 
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point out sufficiently the manners of their 
archetype. A writer indeed in the Asiatic 
Researches, vol. 7. p. 401: asserts, that this 
period is in exact agreement with the sys- 
tem of Newton.“ It were to be wished, 
that he had informed us of the nature of 
this pretended agreement, and what com- 
bination or multiple of any of the celestial 
revolutions will produce it, which neither 
Syncellus, Bayer, Jones, Gentill, Sonnetat 
or Davis have been able to perform; neither 
does it appear by any travellers into Hin- 
dostan, that even the Hindoos themselves 
pretend to know the original foundation of 
their favourite period; but which seems to 
me to be indebted for its origin to Chaldæan 
zuperstition connected indeed with astro- 
nomy: for if the Chaldzans conceived 
that the revolution of the Equinoxes was 
made in 36,000 years, when they assigned 
to each of the 12 sigus of the Zodiac 2 
tutelar deity;. they seem to have honoured 
each deity with- presiding over one Whole 
revolution, and thus produced 432,000 by 
multiplying 36,000 by 12.“ But at least 
Mr. Baillie says © that as this period has 10 
relation to any thing in nature either ce- 
lestial or terrestrial, which by . 
ideas 


* Diodor. lib. 2. 
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ideas of different nations, might have oe- 
curred to different persons, it 1s extraordi- 
nary enough, that this yery sum should 
have been received as a mode of computa- 
tion in so many different and distant re- 
gions.” Astron. Indienne Disc. Prelim. p. 
111. He might have equally wondered 
how Chaldæan c'ould have circu- 
lated so widely and so long; but the same 
weakness in superstitious opini which 
disposed mankind to receive the one, made 
them equally receive the other from such 
professed adepts in celestial and 1 
knowledge as the Chaldæans; whose infor- 
mation to others on such subjects was 
closely connected together as parts of one 
whole system of scientific imposition.“ 
That the period of 1461 had circulated as 
widely in ancient times as that longer one 
of 432,000, and had held as distinguished 
a place in astrology with respect to its being 
a boundary relative to the rise and fall of 

29 2 king- 


As there were philosophers among the an- 
cients, who allowed the universe to have had a 
beginning, but were not able to determine when, 
hence the Egyptian historians adopted such astrono- 
mic periods, as best suited their views, and ac- 
commodated their history to them, always preferring 
the longest periods, as those flattered most their 
vanity in being thought very ancient.” Chronol. 

_ Egypiien par 0 Origny, tom. 2. p. 7. Paris, 1765. 
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kingdoms and even of the existence of the 
world, is confirmed by a passage in Cen- 
sorinus quoted out of some lost work of 
Aristotle; from which it appears likewise, 
that the error concerning it among astro- 
logers preserved by Firmicus and pointed 
out in my note to p. 57, was no modern 
one invented in the later age of Firmicus 
under Constantine, but as ancient as Ars 
totle, therefore apparently universal among 
oriental nations.“ We need not be sur- 
prized, that the duration of the celebrated 
Assyrian kingdom should be limited by 
this same magnus unnus, which we thus 
find to have been made a reputed astro- 
logie boundary to the existence of tlie uni- 
verse; and also to have been endued with 
the same privilege of extending from a 
creation to a deluge, as that longer period 
of 432, 000 both among the Chaldæans and 
IIindoos, or as that period of 36,5243 _—_ 
| | | f 


* Hic annus 1461 a quibusdam dicitur De 
annus : est præterea annus, quem Aristoteles maz- 
mum potius quam magnum appellat; quem solls, 
june vagarumque quingue, stellarum of bes conk- 
ciunt, cum ad idem signum, ubi quondam simul 
fuerunt, una referuntur; cujus anni hyems summa 
est xaTaxwuope;, quam nostri diluvionem vocant, 
estas autem exrypwey, quod est mundi incendium, 
nam his alterms temporibus mundus tum eignes 

ceœre, tum exaquescere videtur.“ Cap, 18. 
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the Egyptians produced merely by a mul- 


uplication of 1461 by 25. 

The astrology of the Arabians was 
doubtless derived from the Chaldzans and 
Egyptians, as indeed the contents of some 
Arabic books on astrology given us by 

Hottinger sufficiently testify; in which we 

again find the cares of astrologers applied 
to portend the fates and durations of king- 
doms as well as of individuals. One of 
those enumerated by Hottinger is, Astro- 
logia judiciaria secundum veterum traditiones 
per Magiourt. Another Syntagma de di- 
Judicandis rerum omnium queaeslionibus, que 
astrologis propont solent, per J. Casranto : 


multa profert ex Babyloniorum Persarum, 


Indorum, Aguptiorum traditionibus ; com- 
piled out of ancient as well as modern au- 
thors; among the former are Aristotle, 
Arcana Hermetts, Pharchasi Babylonit, 
&c.; among the latter several Arabic au- 
thors, de usu astrorum in fabricd talismarum 
e Babyloniæ populis de arcanis astrorum 
circa Dynastias, regna, Angelos, bella, & c. 
de calamitatihus et fortuna de gene- 
ratione et nativitate Chalifarum, regum— 
de fato regum et prophetarum, &c.“* 


In the edition like wise of J. Firmicus at Basil 
1551 are included translations of some Arabic as- 


rologers, 
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trologers, one of whom is Messahalach, whose 9th 
chapter is intitled De Conjunctione Planetarum 
Supertwrum, which as he there shews, portends the 
revolutions and dissolution of kingdoms; * © Scito 
quod res maximæ et mirandæ accidant ex conjunc. 
tione  planetarum superiofum ;  cumque  conjuncti 
fuerint ipst tres in uno facie et aspexerit eos S, 
significabunt destructionem sectarum ef regnorum 
et eorum mutationem et res marimas + hc est con- 
junctio eorum marima, que significat prophetiam 
et destruetionem quorundam climatum et res max- 
imas et multitudinem commotionis bellorum.” 
P. 117. Now such was the very conjunction in 

jon -at the beginning of the period of 1461 in 
the 120th year before Nabonasar, for then the gun 
and moon were in conjunction on the reputed day 
of the popular equinox and in opposition to the 
earth; but according to the above doctrine of Aris. 
tatle all the planets were in conjunction: it can be 
no wander therefore that 50 years afterwards, when 
the — kingdom was yed, if the astro- 


logers o 


grand astronomie conjunction, which portended it; 
and from vanity or ignorauce concerning the true 
time of the commencement of that kingdom, its 
origin was moreover extended backward to a similar 
rand conjunction of those laminaries 1460 interca- 
ted years before, 
Vid. Hoffinger's Bibliotheca Orientalis, pars 
2d, p. 234. : 
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The aun ind CaroNoLOGY of the Two Kingdoms of AssVAIA and MEDIA, from ArBAces and Dejoces down to the Accession of Cyrvs, as assigned by d 


ifferent Antient Authors, are here compared together; whereby it appears, that when those Antient Dates are righ 
connected, they are all in Harmony with each other and with Scripture in regard to the chief Eyents: particularly that the 


Catalogue of Asyrian Kings by CTESIAS is an Accurate one in Regard to the Number of Kings, and also in Regard to the Lengths of Reg 


and Dates of the Three last of them, 215 
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true State of the History and — of 
the Empire of Medes from the Dissolution of the 
Asyrian Empire down to the Persian Kingdom 
founded by Cyrus amounting to 256 Lears; and 
oving from the cotemporary Existence, coin- 
eidence of Dates, Reigns, and other Circumstances, 
that the six Assyrian — mentioned in Scripture 
were the very same Persons with the first six Kings 
of the Medes enumerated by Ctesias, although 
under different Names, as given to them by the 
Persians on the East of Babylon, from those as- 
cribed to them by the Syrians and Jews on the 
West of that Country, agreeably to a Hint given 
by Prideaux—as appears from the harmonious 
Testimonies of Polyhistor, - Herodotus, ra of 
Nabonassar, Eusebius, and Scripture, when com- 
3 with the Account of Ctesias, as abridged by 

iodorus. 
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Addition to the Note at p. 376. 


«© They shall afflict them 400 years—bnt in the 
4th generation they shall come hither again.“ T. 
Tarn d v, &. Gen. 15, 16. Plutarch also con. 
firms these different durations given to a vnta, and 
moreover explains the reason of the difference, for 
he says that according. to Heraclitus, when it 
means the space of time before men arrive at ma. 
turity, it contains 30 years, but when the utmot 
extent of any aged life this may be 108 years, for 54 
would be but one half of such a life.” De defect, 
orac. Tena is used in the Ist ch. of St. Math, 
nearly in the same sense, except with this difference, 
that it does not ufig any precise sum of years, but 
the whole hife of each person there „whether 
long or short. Herodotus elsewhere uses vues in 
this sense for a life, reign, or success ion without im- 
Fs any determinate number of years. Thus in 

ib, 2. he says, that out of 330 kings or suecesstons in 
Egypt [vg 18 were Ethiopians. So that in this 
sense by in the 2d generation he might mean more 
than 80 years, without determining any 
sum, whether less or more than 100. 


ERRATUM. 


P. 392 in note, line 2. For than of the Macedonians, read then 
that of the Macedonians was—lest those words should be referred to 
Polyhistor, who was dead before Cleopatra, 
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The true State of the History and Chrono- 


logy of the Empire of Medes in Asia, 
down from the dissolution of the Assyrian 


. Kingdom to the destruction of that Me- 


dian Empire by Cyrus, Founder of the 
gubseguent Persian Kingdom containing 
either nearly 256 Lears, as stated by the 


 Historic account of Herodotus, derived 


from the Greek States in Asia, which 
agrees with the Jewish Scriptures, and also 
with the Chronology of Eusebius and Syn- 
cellus, copied by them from some prophane 
Historians now lost; or else at most 
amounting to 307 Fears, as computed by 


_ the Dates assigned to Events in the arbi- 


trary astronomic Period of 1460 adopted 
in Asia, which was first imperfectly made 
known to the Greeks by Ctesias from Asia- 
tic information, but was afterwards more 
accurately communicated by Berosus in his 
Asiatic History, and copied from that 
Work by Polyiustor and Syncellus, and 
other Greek Historians who lived later than 
Berosus : from which two different Sources 
it was, that the two different Computations 
of the duration of the Median Empire 
arose, which are mentioned in different an- 
tient Authors the whole founded altos 
gether on Evidence still existing, without 
vol. III, Rr intermixing 
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entermiring any modern Conjectures. So 
that now for the ſirst time after the courge 
of 3 Centuries, Neuders twill be able 10 
now whitt the historic Evidence is, which 
has been preserved from the Antients con- 
cerning this period of Time; and what the 
Additions to it are, which have been 'in- 
vented by modern Chronologets, and which, 
have perplered the Jewish Scriptures. 


E have now in the course of our 

/ researches concerning the princi- 

les, on which the Chronology of profane 
istory has been founded, arrived at that 
portion of it, which first gave rise to these 
enquiries, namely, the interval which in- 
tervened between the end of the Assy tian 
kingdom destroyed by the Medes under 
Arbaces, and the end of that Median em- 
pite which succeeded under the posterity 
or successors of Arbaces, until it was de- 
stroyed by Cyrus in the 55th Olympiad. 
This is to Christians one of the most im- 
portant periods of antient history, because 
the whole of it was cotemporary with the 
most interesting transactions of the Jewish 
kings, from the earliest mention made in 
Scripture of any king of Assyria, down to 
the return of the Jews from captivity, on 


the accession of Cyrus to Babylon. I 
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the chief difficulty which occurs during 
this interval is, to determine who those 
kings were, that are called in Scripture 
kings of Assyria ; for Scripture makes men- 
tion only of an Assyrian succession of 
kings, while profane history speaks only 
of kings of the Medes as reigning in Asia 
during the same interval: but unfortunate- 
ly it has so happened, that this important 
period is the least known of any portion 
of profane history, so that it affords very 
gcanty means to remove that difficulty and 
to clear up all doubts concerning it. One 
cause of this deficiency here in profane 
information may indeed be, from its bein 
50 very early a period in the history of the 
world as to hold a middle place between 
the fabulous, or at least unknown events 
of the celebrated Assyrian kingdom, and 
the ſirst dawning of authentic history at the 
accegion of Cyrus: but another and pos- 
bly the chief cause of that deficiency is 
from the accidental loss of all the antient 
professed histories of those times, such as 
the History of Asyria by Herodotus, that 
of Asia by Ctesias, the Universal History 
of Nicolaus Damascenus in Greek, that of 
Trogus in Latin, except a brief abridge- 
ment of such part of it by Justin as relates 
to Macedonia chiefly ; but more particu- 

Rr2 larly 
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larly by the loss of the 5 books of Dio- 
dorus between his 5th and 11th, in some 
of which his own statement of the history 
of the interval in question must have been 
contained, and this probably in many re- 
spects different, or at least more explicit 
than in his brief abridgement of the history 
of these times by Ctesias, in his 2d book. 
So that very little has been preserved rela- 
tive to this subject, except the above-men- 
tioned abridgement of Ciesias ; and in this 
Diodorus has sometimes expressed the ac- 
counts of Ctesias so very briefly, as to ren- 
der his meaning ambiguous and obscure, 
intending doubtless, that his readers should 
have recourse for farther information to his 
own statements in such of his books as 
have perighed. Unfortunately again, Pho- 
tius, who has likewise made long extracts 
from Ctesias; has entirely omitted the con- 
tents of the first 6 books, which alone re- 
lated to Assyrian history: and Eerodotus 
also purposely omitted the same in his his- 
tory still extant, because they made part of 
his other history of Asyria; so that he 
notices only some of the transactions of the 
4 last kings of Media after the usurpation 
there by Dejoces, and even these but briet- 
ly down to Cyrus. In this distress how- 
ever, the moderns have endeavoured to 


supply 


+ my 
supply the deficiency of original history, 


by connecting with the brief accounts by 
Ctesias and those in the Jewish Scriptures, 
me few other dis ointed scraps of Median 
and Assyrian history, found incidentally 
mentioned in seme other antient authors, 
who have escaped me general destruction: 
but n effecting this they have given them- 
xelves up so much te their own arbitrary 
conjectures, that no two of them agree in 
the same opinions; and all of them dis- 
agree in some points or other with those 
few historic relics of the times in question, 
preserved either in Scripture or profane 
authors. The Chronology likewise of this 
period they have rendered as variable and 
uncertain as its hzstor2,, of which this fact 
is a sufficient proof, that different modern 


writers have fixed the commencement of 


the Median empire by Arbaces at a variety 
of different dates, during a long range of 
time of no less extent than 200 years; and 
yet they all pretend, that their accounts 
agree with Scripture. The confusion and 
uncertainty arising from these incoherent 
and conjectural historic systems by the mo- 
derns is augmented still more, when we 
«ck for information from the antient Chris- 
hans Eusebius, Sulpitius, Jerom or Syncel- 
lus, who seem to have giyen almost as little 
attention 
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attention to profane history as the Jews 
themselves; tor they continually confound 
together the kingdoms of Assyria, Babylon 
and Mcdia, without any due notice of the 
revolutions, to which those kingdoms had 
been subject in different ages; whereby 
sometimes one was at the head of govern- 
ment and sometimes another, sometimes 
also they were united under the same kin 

and sometimes formed three distinct Ring- 
doms. So that instead of our deriving bet- 
ter information from such antient authorities, 
they rather perplex us the more; and we 
have as often to correct their errors of 
negligence as the contradictory and ill 
founded conjectures of the moderns, We 
need however the less to wonder at the 
negligence of the antient Christians con- 
cerning Assyrian history, when we pet- 
ceive, that they were equally negligent 
concerning Jewish history as the Jews 
themselves; for not any one of them, who 
have come down to us, seems to have had 
any right conception of the events at which 
the 70 years of captivity predicted by Je- 
remiah either began or ended. Africanus 
the eldest of them, differed in this point 
from Eusebius and others in later times, 
and yet not any one of them was right in 
their account : in this they only followed 


again 


18 


again the negligent example of the Jews 
themselves, for not only Josephus, but the 
oldest Jewish chronicle now extant, Seder- 
olam, and the best modern Jewish historian 
Ganz, were all equally mistaken in this 
article v. vol. i. p. 136, and vol. ii. p. 419]. 
The modern Christians however, have now 
come to an agreement in this event, but 
the other subject of the Assyrian, Babylo- 
nian and Median kings, is still involved in 


greater perplexity than ever; which has 
not only afforded Bolingbroke and Collins 
too much foundation to accuse the history 


of these times, profane as well as scriptural, 
of the utmost uncertainty, but has lIikewise 
excited such difficulties as to involve the 
most candid and inquisitive readers in a 
wilderness, whether they search the Scrip- 
tures with any commentators in their hands 
or without them.“ It must then be a 


matter 


* See one example of this in no less able au- 
thor than Lowth, B. of London, as quoted in my 
vol. 11. p. 340, where he supposes the Medes to have 
been in a state of anarchy and an inconsiderable peo- 
ple ever since the fall of the Assyrian kingdom; 
although in fact they were at the time there referred 
to at the head of Asia, and still rising in power, they 
having then established two kingdoms instead of 
one; who, though enemies to one another, yet were 
both of them a terror to all neighbouring nations, 
and one or other of them actually ruled over the 
click part of Asia for a century afterwards, 


10 


matter of great importance to the veracity 


of Scripture, as well as satisfaction to all 
readers of it, to remove these doubts and 
difficulties, which have hitherto obscured 
this interval of nearly 300 years between 
the Assyrian and Persian empires; during 
which time not only Ctesias but all other 
profane authors acknowledge the Medes 
to have been the chief power in Asia [y, 
vol. ii. p. 354}: and notwithstanding the 
scantiness of historic materials now extant 
it appears to me, that there is still a suf. 
fictency preserved to reinove the confusion, 
which has been introduced into the subject; 
in case we abstain from any system of a. 
bitrary comecture, and confine ourselves 
scrupulously to such historic evidence, 
however slight it may be, as has been for- 
tunately preserved from oblivion by Ctesias 
Herodotus, the era of Nabonassar, Poly- 
histor, Nicolaus Damascenus, Eusebius 
Syncellus and Justin; many passages ol 
which authors contain information, that ha 
either not been attended to at all, or not 
rightly connected together, Readers i- 
deed may naturally wish, that still more 
full and explicit accounts o the history 0l 
those Asiatic nations durirg this period had 
been transmitted down to the present times, 


but under the circumstance of the greil 
scantines 
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scantiness of the materials which have been 
preserved, it becomes the more netessary 
to examine what does still exist in a ve 

minute and critical manner : which there- 
fore I have accordingly collected together 
out of the relies and ashes of former antient 
histories; and also so di d the evidence, 
which results from it, into a table, that any 
one may almost at one view see the har- 
mony contained in it with their eyes. as 
well as comprehend it by degrees from a 
concomitant illustration in words, There 
has however been one modern author, and 
only one, namely Prideaux, who has in 
ome degree anticipated the true statement 
of the history of these times arising hence, 
with respect to the main substance of it, 
that is, the identity of the Assyrian kings 
mentioned in Scripture with the kings of 
the Medes enumerated by Chesias, not- 
withstanding that their names are - totally 
different; and yet his account has never 
hitherto been adopted by any other person 
either in Britain or foreign countries : this 
may at first give an unfavorable aspect to 
the fact, but the cause of this ill success 
has been from his omission to subjoin any 
proofs Whatever in support of it; so that 
hitherto it has rested solely upon the credit 
of his own opinion, neither was he in all 
Vo“. III. Ss | articles 
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articles right in his opinions. His omissions 
then I shall supply and correct his errors, 
while I build upon the foundation already 
laid by him, by comparing together the 
accounts of the times in question as given 
by seven different antient authors, partly 
profane and partly christian; some of whom 
ascertain the truth of some facts and some 
of others, but all of them contribute some 
assistance, and on the whole they meet 
together in as much harmony as can be 
reasonably expected from unconnected tes 
timonies to the same facts and dates; 
which are always a stronger evidence to 
truth than the connected authority of any 
single author, as this may have been forced 
into harmony intentionally. If still any 
shadow of doubt should remain concerning 
the above-mentioned identity, yet I pre- 
sume, that it will be only with those readers, 
who have had their minds already pre- 

d by some prior and favorite mo- 
dern author, or commentator on Scripture, 
to whom it may be therefore unpleasant to 
reject what they have long received as true. 
The evidence indeed to the contrary of 
their former opinions, may possibly some: 
times appear to them but slight, yet still i 
it be antient evidence now existing, it mus 


be preferable to opinions founded on no 
historic 


190 


historic evidence whatever, and subject to 
all the immense variations and incoherence 
of modern conjectures. We can only 
make use of such evidence as we happen 
to have, but a new and stronger evidence 
will result from this, by the harmony here- 
by produced between profane and Scrip- 
tural testimonies as well as between dif- 
ferent profane authors, Who otherwise will 
be at variance; and harmony 1s always an 
exential effect of truth, consequently one 
of the means of trying, whether it be the 
truth or not. If this my new statement of 
historic facts and the harmony attending it 
have been hitherto hid from our eyes, it 
has been only in consequence of the nu- 
merous and ill- founded suppositions of the 
moderns; which have perplexed the sub- 
ject, by substituting their own conjectures in- 
ﬆcad of antient evidence; so that both they 
themselves and their readers have over- 
looked and neglected articles of historic 
information transmitted to us; which really 
tend to connect together a true account of 
the history and revolutions, that took 
place in the three Atiatic nations in ques- 
tion, during the above-mentioned interval 
of 256 years,* 


882 Now 


* I have hitherto delayed bringing forward my 
Illustrations 
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Now one of the first steps, which 
was necessary in order to arrive at a right 
knowledge of this period of history, was 
to ascertain the dates of its commencement 
and end, which in course gives us its total 
duration; and reciprocally the information 

| preserved 


Tllustrations and Corrections of various articles in 
the preceding volumes, in order that I might the 
$00ner arrive at the discussion of this important pe- 
riod of Chronology, and in hope of sufficient health 
and opportunity to complete it; so as to remove the 
former obstructions, which perplexed even candid 
readers of Scripture, together with the foundation 
of various sceptical objections, deduced chiefly 
from our ignorance of tlie history of the times in 
question, on account of the loss of all the professed 
antient historians, who had treated of the subject. 
In those Illustrations I shall include answers to some 
criticisms made on parts of the preceding volumes, 
particularly to one introduced into Mitford's History 
of Greece, which objects to my proof of the later age 
of Homer, than usually assigned to him, founded 
on the name Miletus being mentioned in his poems; 
which city, as Mr. Mitford contends, was rather 
founded and named much earlier than I have sup- 
posed. But Mr. Mitford has not considered, that 
the earlier account, which he gives of its foundation 
was only a vulgar tale mentioned by Pausanias as 
current in the city itself, and much of the same 
Stamp as that of King Brnte being the. founder 0 
London, Such popular tales are current in mos 
countries, although without any credible foundation 
in truth: whereas the account given by myself ws 
that of the most judicious Greek antiquaries ; be- 
tween which two Pausanias himself always makes 4 
distinction, if he mentions both. 
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rved concerning its duration gives 
some assistance towards the determination 
of its commencement and end. These 
objects therefore I made my first subjects 
of enquiry, and they have been already in 
some degree ascertained. For I began 
these ,researches by determining first of all 
the of the accession of Cyrus, which 
put an gd to the empire of Medes; and 
with respect to this event we discovered no 
greater error subsisting than one or two 
yeafs: yet even this small variation from 
the true date we shall hereafter find to be 
of some importance in accounting for an 
apparent disagreement to this amount in 
the computations of some antient authors 
relative to that accession; which when thus 
corrected will be restored to harmony. 
But I have shewn moreover, that at the 
commencement of the empire of Medes, a 
much greater disagreement subsists among 
antient as well as modern authors, concern- 
ing the true date of this event; for it 
amounts to a whole century among the 
antients, and to not less than two centuries 
among the moderns.* This rendered it ne- 
cexary for me to enquire concerning the 
cause and origin of so great „ 
an 


* Vol. iii, p- 43, and afterwards, 
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and also to determine as to which was the 
true date: but this could not be done with 
any certainty without first of all examining 
the nature, dates and duration of the ce- 
lebrated Assyrian empire, which ended 
where the kingdom of Medes began, at the 
accession of Arbaces after his dissolution of 
the preceding Assyrian kingdom. Now 
concerning this Assyrian duration we found, 
that there were two very different accounts 
transmitted to us by antient authors; in one 
of which a very long duration had been 
assigned to it, which had originated among 
the Asiatic nations themselves, but which 
had the appearance of having been adapted 
by Asiatic astrologers in an arbitrary man- 
ner to the length of a favorite astronomie 
period, agreeably to a common practice 
in that age among oriental nations, of which 
relics are still subsisting in Hindostan : but 
that another and shorter duration has been 
transmitted to us by the Greek historians 
to which more credit is due; as it had ap- 
parently been derived by the inquisitive 
historian Herodotus from the Greek states, 
who had settled in Asia as early as during 
the existence of that very Asyrian king- 
dom and even 300 years before its end. 
These must therefore in all probability have 


received from their ancestors by tradition 
some 
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some knowledge of historic facts concern- 
ing it, at least concerning its end, if not 
also of its reputed commencement e since it 
had begun according their traditions not 
above two centuries before those Greek co- 
lonies had settled themselves in Asia, and 
it ended not above 350 years before the 
existence of Herodotus himself; who was 
born in one of those Asiatic colonies, and 
must have collected his historic accounts 
from the traditions current there, or at least 
might have ascertained thereby the ac- 
counts of preceding Greek historians. 
Hence then probably was the origin of the 
two different durations of the Assyrian em- 
pire found mentioned in antient authors : 
one of them having been extended to a 


duration exceeding the truth by the Asiatic 


$ages themselves, agreeably to the vanity 
and astrologic conceits of their pretended 
Scientific knowledge concerning the in- 
fluence of the celestial bodies on human 
affairs, both past and future; but the other 
not erring farther than traditional compu- 
tations of time might naturally vary from 
the greater exactness of historic informa- 
ton, This latter therefore must come the 
nearest to the true dates of the end as well 
as of the commencement of the Assyrian 
kingdom; more especially since we ng 
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11 
this traditional and historic end of it to be 
in harmony with the most accurate ac- 


count of its end, which we are able to de- 
duce from the information occasionally 
contained in the Jewish Scriptures relative 
to events mentioned there, which occurred 
in Asia, and are related by natives of that 
country; and at the same time in harmon 

likewise with the professed Chronology of 
the Christian authors Eusebius and Syncel- 
lus, who lived at the distance of 500 years 
from one another, and yet agree together 
in the same date for the end of the Assyrian 
kingdom and commencement of the Medes: 
and this a date moreover, no way con- 
nected by them with any Scriptural events, 
therefore it must apparently have been 


copied by both of them from some pro- 


fane Chronology, either the history of He- 
rodotus or that of Castor, Thallus, Apollo- 
dorus, Diodorus, or some other. It is ob- 
servable still farther, that Syncellus cannot 
reasonably be suspected to have copied this 
later date of the commencement of the 
Medes from Eusebius only, any more than 
from any events in Scripture ; because he 
severely blames Eusebius for having brought 
down to too late a date the commencement 
of the Assyrian kingdom, but makes n0 
similar complaint against him for having 
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also brought down the commencement of 
the Median kingdom later than any other 
authors; on the contrary, he adopts nearly 
the same later date; and yet there are 
other articles in which he differs greatly 
from Eusebius in the names, order of reigns 
and particular durations of them durin 
this Median kingdom; which are 9 ws, 
proofs, that he was not a mere copiest o 
Eusebius in the date of its commencement, 
but had extracted the whole from some 
| different profane Chronology now perished. 
Neither Eusebius indeed nor Syncellus 
have informed us to whom they were in- 
debted from their Chronology here, but 
from its harmony with that of Herodotus 
we may not unreasonably presume, that it 
was either derived directly from his history 
of Assyria, or else from some later authors 
who had revived and adopted it; such as 
Castor, Apollodorus or Diodorus in one of 
his books, which have not been preserved, 
but must have contained his on accounts 
of these times. While on the other hand 
some other Greek historians who lived soon 
after Berosus, have been misled by his 
pretendedly better Asiatic authority to as- 
Sign an earlier date to the commencement of 
the kingdom of Medes, namely that of 91 
years before the Ist Olympiad in preference 
Vox. III. Xt to 
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to the 40 of Herodotus and his followers: 
this error again they probably copied from 
that arbitrary astrologic period of 1460 
above-mentioned, which made the Assyrian 
kingdom not only to begin much too soon, 
but also to end somewhat too soon; for it 
made that kingdom to end along with that 
same astronomic period then current, and 
this was in the 120th year before Nabo- 
nassar, therefore about 50 years sooner than 
the actual Historic end of that kingdom ac- 
cording to Herodotus, Eusebius, Syncellus, 
and the Jewish Scriptures. This circum- 
stance then, that the Asiatic computation 
of the Assyrian kingdom made it to end 
precisely at the end of a period of 1460, 
in the 120th before Nabonassar, although 
50 years sooner than the truth, as we are 
almost certain from all other historic infor- 
mation now extant, contains an additional 
proof to what has been adduced before, 
that the Asiatic commencement and duration 
assigned to that kingdom are as distant from 
the real truth, as the end of it is thus proved 
to be by historic evidence still preserved; 
and as would probably have been equally 
proveable in those other cases, if any his 
toric evidence so antient had been pre- 
served concerning them. Ez pede Her 
culem ! 

Having 
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Having by these investigations de- 
termined both the true beginning and the 
end of the empire of Medes, it now re- 
mains, that we proceed to fill in this his- 


toric interval of 256 years with the several 


chief events and the succession of reigns as 
well as revolutions, which took place in 
Asia during that time, between the acces- 
ions of Arbaces and of Cyrus: this en- 
quiry will at the same time bring to our 
view farther evidence in confirmation of 
the true dates both of the beginning and 
end of that Median kingdom; and thus 
chew the preference due to the historic du- 
ration of 256 years before the 307 assigned 
by the astrologic period of 1460, Now 
the first important fact, which presents itself 
for our consideration during this interval, 
causes some difficulty at the very outset as 
beſore- mentioned, and has in consequence 
given rise to much altercation and many 
different suppositions among modern Chro- 
nologers ; this is, to account for that ap- 
parent disagreement during this interval be- 
tween the information, which Diodorus has 
abridged out of Ctesias, and what is afforded 
us by the Jewish Scriptures. For Ctesias 
relates, that Arbaces was succeeded by 9 
or 10 subsequent kings of the Medes, being 
either his lineal posterity or at least sueces- 
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sors to his throne and of the Median race; 
who reigned at first at Evcbatana, to 
which city Arbaces had according to Ctesias 
removed the seat of government, instead of 
Niniveh in Assyria: while on the contrary 
the Jewish Scriptures make mention during 
the same period of only kings of Avsyria, 
one of them dwelling at Niniveh, without 
the least notice of any kings of the Medes 
whatever, Now in order to account for 
this seeming contradiction and prove it to 
be only an apparent not a real one, we 
shall meet with more obstacles from the 
many erroneous and indeed extravagant 
suppositions of the moderns, than from any 
material difficulty in the case itself, as 
stated by Ctesias on the one hand and by 
the Jewish Scriptures on the other; for i 
admits of a very simple and obvious solu- 
tion: while on the contrary the modem 
have adopted so great a variety of ill- found. 
ed plans for the solution of this difficulty, that 
I cannot undertake to state the nature ol 
all of them, but will however afterward 
reduce them under a few general clas 
The true cause then of the apparent con- 
tradiction above-mentioned is only from 
the too great brevity of Diodorus in I 
abridgement of Ctesias, which sometimes 
renders his historic account ambiguous and 

obscute, 
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obscure, in course therefore imperſect, 
This account nevertheless clearly proves, 
that Arbaces after his oonquest of the last 
king of Assyria Sardanapalus was acknows- 
ledged by all the alles, who assisted him, 
as king in place of that Ass ynian king, over 
all the dominions formerly possessed by that 
monarch ; consequently just as much king 
over Assyria as over Media, and even over 
Babylon likewise. This is expressly thus 
related by Diodorus: Qui a rege Assyrio 
defecerant, Arbacem regia indutum trabed 
omnium rerum Potestate uni permissa regem 
appellarunt. Is cum soclis præmia distri- 
bueret et suos provinciis Sutrapus designa- 
ret, Babylonius quoque Belesis acoessit, qui 
imperium ei predixerat, meritorum que 
regen admonens Babyloniæ præſecturamt 
sibi ab co tradi postulavit—Arbaces igitur 
Babylonem citra pensionem tributi obti- 
nendam ei concessi et apud provincias Ar- 
bacem regno dignum esse omnes censue- 
runt,” Nothing can be clearer here than 
that Arbaces succeeded to the whole power 
oyer all the provinces of the former As- 
syrian kings; and might therefore in strict- 
ness have had his titles enumerated as king 
of Assyria, Media and Babylonia, to which 
provinces he had thus appointed prefects to 
govern them under his own controul, as 
supreme 
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supreme king over all. But Arbaces being 
a Mede himself, and having effected this 
revolution chiefly by the assistance of the 
Medes, and having afterwards removed 
the seat of government from Niniveh in 
Assyria to Ecbatana in Media, it was na- 
tural enough for Ctesias or any other pro- 
fessed historian to speak of him afterwards 
as king over the Medes rather than over 
Assyria or Babylon; which hence became 
only dependant provinces, although he 
was in effect equally king over them all. 
But with respect to the Jews and other dis. 
tant nations, who had no concern in the 
revolution, nor were any way affected by 
it, when they saw, that these different 
kingdoms still remained possessed by one 
Supreme king as before; and that the only 
alteration caused by the revolution was that 
of substituting a new race or ſamily on the 
throne, they might just as naturally have 
still retained the former title of king of 
Assyria only; more especially since Asyria 
lay nearer to Judæa, and was better known 
to the western nations than the more dis- 
tant and hitherto more obscure province of 
Media. We have a similar case, which 
occurred in Asia immediately afterwards 
in regard to Cyrus; who being a native of 
Persia subject to the king of Media, "_ 
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he had fixed himself on the throne of 
Media, both those provinces remained sub- 
ject afterwards to one monarch as beſore. 
Hence the Scriptures generally mention 
the titles of Medes and Persians as united: 
but Herodotus on the other hand calls 
Cyrus and his successors kings of Persia 
only and his army a Persian army, seldom 
mentioning the name of Medes : while 
Thucydides on the contrary calls his suc+ 
cessors Darius and Xerxes by the name of 
Medes, and their army a Median army 
only, scarcely ever mentioning the name 
of Persians. Another example of the same 
kind occurs in the present times, for al- 
though a prince of a Tartar race now go- 
verns China, and the chief officers and 
amy are made up of Tartars, yet European 
nations still give him the former title of 
Emperor of China, just as before this revo- 
lution, and just as the Jews did with re- 
spect to Assyria; for they still continued to 
assign to the reigning prince that antient 
and well-known title of Assyria, rather than 
the name of the new race from which the 
later reigning princes there were descend- 
ed, namely that of Medes. All such va- 
nations as these depend merely upon many 
accidental circumstances of the times; 
which do not afford the least ſoundation, 
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arising solely from this variation of the title, 


that those monarchs, called kings of As. 
syria in Scripture were different person; 
from the kings of the Medes in Ctesias; since 
it thus appears that they ruled over both 
those kingdoms at the very same time, 
which is the only material article of con- 
sideration. Nay, it is possible, that Ctesias 
himself might have sometimes actually 
called these Kings by the name of Assyrian, 
although Diodorus m kis brief abridgement 
has omitted it; but nevertheless he has 
done what is equivalent, by having plainly 
said in words, that they were kings over 
all the provinces of the former kings of As. 
syria, It is therefore probable, that there 
never would have been the least doubt 
among the moderns of the identity of the 
kings of Assyria in Scripture with the kings 
of the Medes in Ctesias, if they had but 
been clearly convinced of their why in 
the same times but it unfortunately hap- 
pened, that it was not obvious from the 
computations of Ctesias or Scripture, whe- 
ther this was true or not ; especially since 
the Jews themselves and the antient Chris 
tians misled by them, had placed the ac- 
cessions of the Jewish kings too early; 50 
that they might possibly have been co- 


temporary with some of the lust kings ” 
| c 
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the preceding Assyrian succession, and not 
with the first kings of the subsequent Me- 
dian succession of monarchs in Asia. In 
this error they have been followed by many 
modern chronologers; but when this error 
is removed, as it necessarily will be, when- 
erer the accessions of the Jewish kings are 
fixed right, that is, agreeably to the dates 
of the cotemporary Babylonian kings in 
the era of Nabonassar, as they accordingly 
are for the first time in my table at vol. ii. 
p. 216; and when also the true date of the 
historic commencement of the Median kings 
by Arbaces shall be rightly fixed, which is 
our subject now under consideration, then 
all other difficulties will be removed at the 
ame time: for then it will appear, that the 
earliest Assyrian king mentioned in Scrip- 
ture Phul could not possibly have reigned 
until later than Arbaces in Media, and that 
there is ample time intervening between 
Phul and the accession of Arbaces for the 


reign of Jarib mentioned by Hosea as king 


of Assyria ; who must thus have been co- 
temporary with - Jereboam 2d of Israel, 
therefore apparently the very same person 
as Arbaces, as may partly be seen in my 
table at vol. ii. and also better in my an- 
nexed table here. These right accessions 
of the Jewish kings have accordingly been 
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adopted by Mr. Falconer at Oxford, since 
the publication of my vol. ii. and now that 
they have at last obtained their right places 
in a system of Chronology it is to be hoped, 
that they may ever retain it hercafter ;* for 
this single correction, although it amounts 
only to a few years, will be found to pro- 
| | N duce 


* It must indeed be allowed, that Newton had 
long ago fixed the accession of Jehoiakim nearly 
right, 1. e. “ 6 months after the year of Nabon, 
139, viz. in 140, and yet erroneously a few lines 
afterwards he places his 4th in 142 instead of 143, 
and Zedekiah in 150 instead of 152 [p. 297] ; thus 
only I or 2 years too soon, which however if he 
extended his dates backward would have fixed the 
preceding Jewish kings nearly right; but he de- 
«troyed the connexion of these kings with the right 
Assyrian ones by s$upposing Asarchaddon to be the 

Sardanapalus of Ctesias, which opinion Jackson 
borrowed-from him to the detriment also of his own 
account. In the Jewish reigns however he rightly 
followed Newton; but he again spoiled all by tle 
above gupposit ion and others of his own added to 
concerning the succession of Assyrian kings; and 
by thus intermixing truth and error alternately |! 
did not appear, that the Jurib of Hosea must neces 
sarily be cotemporary with the Arbaces of Eusebius 
and probably be the very same person; which lays 
a foundation for the identity of the following 
kings in Scripture with the subsequent 5 kings © 
the Medes in Ctesias, and this becomes confirme 
by subscquent dates in the æra of Nabonasvi. 
Hence we see the necessity of determining right! 
the Historic accession of Arbaces, that we may kun 
in what year it falls of the reign of Jereboam 2, #" 

it only 40 years before Ist Ol. or other wise. 
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duce unexpected harmony with the dates 
of profane authors, both before and after 
the Jewish captivity : and this harmony of 
dates, considering the great deficiency of 
historic information, is the best testimony, 
to which we can have recourse instead of 
it; and one by which we ought in all rea- 
son to abide rather than by the wildness 
and discordance of mere . conjectural opi- 
nions, in which we shall find, that scarce- 
ly any two authors can agree together, 
Neither is this identity of the kings of the 
Medes in Ctesias with the Assyrian kings 
in Scripture, although first revived by Pri- 
deaux in modern times, altogether a new 
opinion; for it appears by Syncellus, in 
one sentence, that he himself or some others 
from whom he borrowed it, had conceived 
the same opinion long ago: he is however 
so unsteady in this as in many other arti- 
cles, that he has not always adhered to it; 
but at least he did not deserve the censure, 
which Marsham passes upon him. For 
Marsham says, “ Syncellus sibi non alus 
datisfecit, quum Medos hos reges Asiæ etiam 
Acqrios vocari voluit.“ (Sec. 17.) Yet 
why has he not satisfied others? In fact 
he says only the very same thing, which 
the present words existing in Diodorus and 
extracted from Ctesias had said long before, 

Uu 2 and 
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and which I have already quoted, except- 
ing that the single word Assyria is want. 
ing instead of what is equivalent fo it, 
omnium provinciarum regem, of which pro- 
vinces Assyria was the principal.“ This 
account then of Ctesias confirms the in- 
formation of Syncellus, and shews, that in 
his time there were profane historics of 
Asia existing, which had set this subject in 
a clearer and the true light; to which the 
antient Christians might have had recours 
for better information on it than they hate 
manifested: but they were too apt to im- 
bibe and follow the accounts they received 
from the Jews, who from principle ne- 
glected all profane history, and commu- 
nicated nothing to the Christians exceptsuch 
corrupted traditions concerning profane 
events as they had received from their an- 
cestors, and were current among them- 
selves; of which we find too many exam- 


ples even in Josephus, whenever he desert 
| | profane 
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profane historians. Hence arose the ig- 
norance of the antient Christians concern- 
ing the history of Asia, and their conse- 
quent confusion of the three kingdoms of 
Media, Assyria, and Babylonia, of which 
Syncellus himself has likewise given too 
many examples, even although he thus 
appears to have known better. But this is 
less excusable in Marsham, as being a pro- 
fessed historical critic, and yet not to have 
distinguished better between truth and er- 
ror; and in fact it required no great sa 

city, if his thoughts had not been shackled 
with prior errors derived from more an- 
tient authorities; for the matter amounts 
to neither more nor less than as thus, 
Eschines in his oration against Demos- 
thenes had occasion to mention twice some 
acts done by the Medes [ano Md] and after- 
wards he twice mentions other acts done 
by the king of the Persians [wv Iegęcus 6 Baows] 
one of which happened in the very time 
of Demosthenes like one of those concern- 
ing the Medes : now would not a reader be 
considered as very deficient in history who 
should conceive the Medes here in question 
to be a different people, and subject to a 
different king from this king of the Persians 
referred to in the same short tract and living 
at the very same time? Yet here the same 


speaker 
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speaker in the same oration calls the sub- 
Jects of the same kings by two different 
names to the very same Athenian audience, 
and no person ever yet found any difficul. 
ty in the matter. Why then should the 
Scriptures be deemed at variance with pro- 
fane authors for giving the title of Assyrian 
kings to those, whom the Greeks called 
rather Median kings, since they were kings 
of both nations just as the other was king 
of both Medes and Persians; and the very 
same historian Diodorus has just as well in- 
formed us of the one fact as the other! 
One really stands amazed, that such a man 
as Marsham and so many others should 
have ever puzzled themselves so much 
about such a simple question; and this in 
the very same moment that they allow 
Diodorus to have mentioned the confede- 
rates as having given to Arbaces dominion over 
all the possessions of the deposed king [1w ww 
dxuy efovoiav avrw emerpeav], There never Was 
then from the first the least ground for sup- 
posing the kingdom of Medes in Ctes1as to 
be different from the kingdom of Assyrians 
in Scripture, except what might arise from 
our ignorance of those two kingdoms hav- 
ing existed at the very ame time; as in the 
case of the kings of the Medes and Per- 


sians by their union under Cyrus, just 7 
the 
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the other two kingdoms were united under 
Arbaces. It is therefore upon the Chro- 
nology of those times that the chief proof 
of such an identity in these kings de- 
pends, and this it is my object to prove in 
the annexed table, that the fact may be 
rendered as obvious and of as popular a 
nature as possible; of which right Chro- 
nology there is sufficient proof still extant, 
although very little profane /istory has in- 
deed been preserved concerning those 
kingdoms, so that it is fortunate that the 
question depends as much upon Chrono- 
logy as history. For instance, the /istoric 
eridence concerning the times in which 
those Median kings must have lived, may 
be confirmed by Sewing, that the 6th of 
hose kings Artæus both began and ended 
his reign in the very same years as the 6th 
Assyrian king in Scripture Esarchaddon ; 
moreover that his two successors in Ctesias 
both began and ended their reigns in the 
very same years as the two successors of 
Esarchaddon in the ara of Nabonassar; 
which three kings were also in both cages 
the very last kings over Asyria before that 
kingdom. and its capital Niniveh were de- 
Stroyed by Cyaxares; so that this event 
likewise took place in both cases in the 
very same year. Hence those three Me- 
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dian kings in Ctesias and the three last 
Assyrian kings in Scripture, before the end 
of the Assyrian kingdom, will be found 
to have reigned over the very same three 
nations of Assyria, Babylonia and Persia at 
one and the same time, which is impossible, 
if they were not the same persons: and 
they would also have all equally reigned 
over the fourth kingdom of Media, if it 

had not been separated from the other three 
-kingdoms at the very commencement of 
Esarchaddon by the usurpation of Dejoces; 
as ve are informed by profane historians, 
and it is confirmed also in the Jewish Scrip- 
*tures. But if this was the real fact with 
respect to those three kings of Ctesias, 
hat they were the same persons with the 
three last kings of Assyria in Scripture and 
the æra of Nabonassar; we may hence 
reasonably conclude that the case of identi- 
ty was the same with the preceding five 
kings of the Medes in Ctesias, since the 
very same number of five Assyrian kings 
-are found in Scripture before Esarchaddon: 
and it is proveable also from Scripture, that 
two of them Tiglah and Salmanasar ruled 
in Media likewise, for they planted there 
colonies of captive Israelites, as well.as in 
Assyria. These facts and coincidences 
both in History and Chronology have never 
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been hitherto pointed out by any writer 
before, and they add indubitable testimony 
to the information by Ctesias of the union 
of all those nations under one king Arbaces 
(9 rege], as quoted already from Dio- 
orus; whereby they sufficiently supply 
the want of evidence in Prideaux, con- 
cerning the identity of the Scriptural and 
Ctesian kings of Assyria and Media: by 
these means then will in course be removed 
also the present chaos of contradictory and 
conjectural opinions, which have now dur- 
ing three centuries been offered by Chro- 
nologers and Commentators on Scripture ; 
and which have only perplexed the sub- 
ject still more and more, instead of recon- 
ciling Scripture with profane authors, or 
the latter with one another,* ; 

Vo. III. " 5 Here 


* It may be useful, if I here collect together 
into one view the little which Prideaux has said on 
this subject, with some remarks upon his account, 
Ann. 747 bef. Christ, the let of Nabon.] The 
antient kingdom of the Assyrians, which had go- 
verned Asia above 1300 years, being dissolved on 
the death of Sardanapalus, there arose up two em- 
pires in its stead; one founded by Arbaces of Media, 
the other by Belesis of Babylon, the two principal 
conspirators who brought the former kingdom to 
an end—Arbaces is in Scripture called Tiglath- 
Pilesar, he fixed his soat at Niniveh and governed 
lis new empire 19 years,” Observe, it is erroneously 
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Here then with respect to this Median 


kingdom I have pursued that ame method, 
which 


supposed that he resided at Ninive, for Ctesias ex- 

ressly says, that he removed the residence to Ec- 
E in Media; also that he is made to reign only 
19 years, although Ctesias says 28 : moreover, that 
he supposes Arbace3 to be the same as Tiglath, only 
because Tiglath did indeed reign nearly at the above 
late date; but Arbaces himself at least 60 years 
Sooner, if he began as according to Eusebius 43 years 
before Ist Ol.—“ Belesis is the same as Nabonassar; 
he is by Nicolaus Damascenus called Nanibrus [ra- 
ther Nannarus] and in the Scriptures Baladan, be- 
ing the father of Merodac or Mordac-Empadus, 
who sent an embassy to Hezekiah.” He could not 
well be father of Mordac-Empadus, as there were 
three other kings between Nabonassar and Mordac, 
but all 5 reigned 38 years only: -neither could Nabo- 
nassar and Nannarus be the same, there being 80 
years interval between the dates of their existence. 
These are farther examples of the licentiousness of 
conjecture indulged by all parties on this subject. 
« [An 739] Tiglath by planting colonies of Jews 
in the cities of Media, plainly proves Media to 
have been then under the king of Assyria; for 
otherwise what had he to do to plant colonies in 
Media; therefore Tiglath and Arbaces were not 
two distinct kings, whereof one had Media and the 
other Assyria, as Usher supposes, but must both be 
the same person expressed under two different 
names: and Diodorus positively tells us that Ar- 
baces had Assyria as well as Media for his share.“ 
This proof of identity is very insufficient, for if 
Media was subordinate to Assyria, or on the con- 
trary the king of Assyria subordinate to the king of 


Media, they might in either case by virtue of the 
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which I did before concerning the Assyrian 


kingdom, as noticed at p. 80, that is, I 
-. + 4 have 


command of the principal king have acted 'thus 
without any identity: neither has Diodorus said 
expressly that Arbaces had Assyr for luis share, 
that kingdom not bang named, and it is the only 
thing wanting, which has given rise to so many 
errors; he has said however, that Arbaces was 
constituted omnium provinciarum regem, which in 
course implies Assyria. Moreover, although Pri- 
deaux here makes an identity between Arbaces and 
Tiglath, yet it does not appear from his words here 
or afterwards, whether he understood the next Me- 
dian king Mandauces to be the same as the Asian 
Salmanassar, and so on down to the end of that 
Median race of kings. In fact he has scarcely al- 
lowed time enough for all the eight kings of Medes; 
for by fixing Arbaces 29 years after Ist Ol. there 
remain only 113 years down to the capture of Ni- 
niveh by Cyaxares, and this for eight _—_ now 
this sum divided among eight, amounts on y.to 14 
years for a reign, However, although he has left 
this matter in doubt, yet he appears to have thought, 
that there were more kings of the Medes after Ar- 
baces, who reigned in Media, and were the same 
persons as some or other of the kings of Assyria in 
Scripture. For at Ann. 721 he writes thus, © Tobit 
was carried from the tribe of Napthali into Assyria 
by Salmanassar ; but his brethren into Media, Ga- 
bael to Rages in Media, and Raguel to Ecbatana, 
which proves Media to have been still under the 
king of Assyria, and that there was no king in Me- 
dia distinct in those days from the king of Assyria.“ 
He must then suppose Salmanassar to be the same 
as Mandauces successor to Arbaces, for this latter 
if reigning only 19 years, was now dead in the * 
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have first of all given a brief and general 
account of the true historic state of affairs, 
as it appears to myself, together with some 
evidence for it during the interval under 
consideration; reserving a more particular 
statement of the evidence which supports 
it to my subsequent pages, in which I shall 
examine the several events that took place 
in a more minute manner, and at the same 
time point out the conjectural errors into 
which other authors have fallen together 
with the causes of them; and which will 
be thus rendered the more obvious by such 
a contrast with the truth of things. These 
errors however are so numerous and some 
of them so extravagant, that I should in- 
volve my readers in an endless wildernes 
if I attempted to state them all in any pat- 
ticular manner; I will therefore previously 
give here a brief view of them only by te- 

| | ducing 


of Nabonassar, when Samaria was taken and Tobit 
carried to Assyria : however, he certainly mentions 
afterwards the three last kings of Assyria in the #ra 
of Nabonassar Assardinus, Saosduchinus, and Chy- 
niladanus to he the same as Esarchaddon in Scripture 
and two later but unnamed kings of Assvria there; 
which indeed Usher and many others had conceived 
before, but none of them supposed those three k'ugs 
to be the same also as three of the later kings of tue 
Medes in Ctesias, which was the real fact. Hence 
it is plain, that Prideaux has only just given me 3 
short hint, and assisted me no farther. 
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_ ducing them to a few general. classes, that 
the nature of them and the objects in view 
may be the more readily conceived: hence 
it will appear, that now for the first time 
at the end of three centuries readers are 
here presented with such historic evidence 
only both concerning events and dates, as 
has actually been preserved in antient au- 
thors still extant, without an intermixture 
with any of the invented opinions of the 
moderns, by which they have hitherto 
been misled and the history of this period 

corrupted. | 
Now the firs: class of modern plans 
invented to reconcile the Median kings of 
Ctesias with the Assyrian kings in Scripture 
includes those authors, who have adopted 
the opinion of Marsham in 1672 referred 
to at p. 230, that these accounts of Ctesias 
are almost if not altogether a fabulous fa» 
brication by himself, on which we can 
place no dependance either with respect to 
dates or events. This is certainly. cutting 
the question very short, but at the same 
lime in a very hasty, arbitrary, and ill- 
founded manner; yet a. similar example 
had been set before by no less a man than 
the celebrated Usher in 1650: for although 
he does not indeed employ-such peremp- 
tory words, yet he has done the same in 
effect, 
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effect, by having in his Chronology totally 
omitted all notice of those Median kings of 
Ctesias, excepting Arbaces himself, just as 
he has also totally omitted all notice of the 
Assyrian kings of that author, as if both 
catalogues were equally fabulous; and in 
this they have been followed by Newton, 
Calmet, the Universal History, and others. 
Now in opposition to this I have already 
shewn, that we have no foundation for 
supposing, that the catalogue of Assyrian 
kings by Ctesias was the invention of him- 
self, it being repeated with more accuracy 
by Berosus within less than a century after, 
and pronounced by him to have been re- 
ceived from Asiatic authority; so that Cte- 
sias could have been only a narrator of thus 
fabulous astronomic Chronology invented 
by others, just as Sir William Jones and 
others have given relations of a similar ar 
tificial Chronology subsisting even stil 
among the Hindoos. It is unreasonable 
therefore to conclude, that all later historic 
accounts collected by Ctesias in Asia are 
fabulous, hecause that of the Assyrian kings 
is so; for those later ones had never been 
confined within such astrologie boundaries 
as the earlier ones concerning Assyria: by 
a similar way of reasoning we might equally 


condemn all later Roman - history on 
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the republic, because the earlier accounts 
under the Roman kings are suspected of 
falsification. Beside this, it appears from 
other evidence, that the number of Median 
kings in Ctesias is confirmed by Scripture 
in conjunction with the zra of Nabonassar, 
and also the dates of accession of some of 
them, together with even the right dura- 
tion of some of their reigns, and especially 
the date of the end in Ctesias of the last of 
those kings at the capture of Niniveh their 
capital by Cyaxares; which agrees exactly 
with its apparent date in Scripture, in the 
Jewish chronicle Seder-olam, in the ara of 
Nabonassar and in Euscbius. These are 
facts, which sufficiently prove the above- 
mentioned moderns to have been at least 
too hasty in their suspicions, and an ocular 
view of the truth of these facts may be 
een in my annexed Table; to all which 
they bave either never paid any attention, 
or else in the sublimity of invention they 
have considered historic evidence concern- 
ing dates and facts as merę nothings toward 
the investigation of truth, when compared 
with the amusing art of plausible conjec- 
tures, or the affectation of superior critical 
Agacity : as if they were possessed of an 
intallible innate touchstone, to enable them 
to distinguish truth from error without the 


drudgery 
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drudgery of adducing satisfactory historie 
evidence in support of their opinions. Of 
this too much appears in all the writings 
of Marsham and Dodwell, as well as Sca- 
hger their archetype; and which may 
therefore be not improperly considered as 
curious specimens of learned romance, in. 
terspersed indeed with some splendid epi- 
sodes of strong reason, truth and erudi- 
tion. In all nations both antient and mo- 
dern, their earliest history is but too much 
intermixed with fabulous tales of one kind 
or other, more especially in regard to the 
antiquity of their existence, yet the more 
we descend to later times the more veracity 
we find in them; just so also it has hap 
pened in regard to the Median Kings in 
Ctesias, for his dates and durations assigned 
to three or four of the latest of them will 
be found very accurately stated, notwith- 
standing the five earliest of them are made 
to begin their reigns too soon, and continue 
them also too long: to this he was [ed not 
by any intentional misrepresentations ot 
his own, but almost necessarily, because 
the Asiatic Chronology as settled by the ar. 
bitrary astrologie period of 1460 had fixed 
the end of the preceding Assyrian King: 
dom about 50 years too soon, by placing 


it in the 120th year before W 
| where 
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where one period of 1460 ended and an- 
other began; which made it necessary to 
distribute those supernumerary 50 years 
among the reigns of the first five Median 
kings who succeeded, in order to get right 
at last near the end of that succession, as 
he has accordingly done. | 
A second class of moderns have how- 
ever, notwithstanding such suspicions, al- 
lowed that the Median kings of Ctesias ac- 
tually existed, but that they were only a 
det of deputies or subordinate kings in Me- 
dia under the supreme kings of Assyria at 
Niniveh; and that the latter were the As- 
Syrian kings mentioned in Scripture. Pe- 
tavius in 1627 is at the head of this class; 
tor he conjectures, that after the death of 
Arbaces, the power of his successors de- 
clined so much, that the Assyrians set up 
again as their king one of the posterity of 
the lately deposed Sardanapalus; so that 
those Median successors of Arbaces became 
afterwards only subordinate kings to this 
new Assyrian race at Niniveh, who were 
the persons called kings of Assyria in Scrip- 
ture and supreme kings aver Media also 
as well as Assyria: which he therefore calls 
a second Assyrian kingdom, and not im- 
properly indeed, whether his conjectures 
be true or not; but under which of the 
Vol. III. Yy poterity 
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posterity of Arbaces this revolution hap- 
pened he does not attempt to determine,“ 
This opinion has been followed by Simp- 
son in 1636, by Usher in 1650, and many 
other later authors: with this difference 
however in Usher, that he ventured to de- 
termine what Petavius left uncertain, at 
what time and under what king this second 
Assyrian kingdom began, viz. with an 
cryphal Ninus junior and immediately 
after the death of Sardanapalus ; not gra- 
dually (paulatim) as Petavius suggested. 
Since Usher has not been followed in this 
by others it is needless to shew, that he has 
been himself more fabulous concerning 
that Ninus junior than Ciesias whom he 
rejected, therefore Prideaux rejected him. 
A third class not only agreed with 
Ctesias, that the Median kings really ex- 
isted, but moreover that they remained 
always the sypreme kings, and that thos 
Assyrian kings in Scripture were only de- 
ties or subordinate kings over Assy 
under the Medes; this was the plan of 
Riceioli in 1669 and of others as well as of 


Jac. Capellus before him. 
& A fourth 


* « Aliquanto post intervallo exolescentibus 
paulatin Medis defecisse primum quidem Assyrios, 
postea Babylonios.” Cap. 38. de redrorwo Au. 
vum imper io. 
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A fourth class is formed by the singu- 
lar plan of Jackson, who does not indeed 
conceive the Median succession in Ctesias 
to be fabulous, but only that Ctesias has 
made great Historie mistakes concerning it, 

rticularly “ by supposing Arbaces to 
— destroyed the Assyrian kingdom sooner 
than the real truth, which event he says, 
did not happen until long after, for under 
the 5th king in his catalogue Arbianes, 
the Sennacherib in Scripture, the Medes 
first revolted; so that the four preceding 
Median kings in Ctesias were only depu- 
ties under the first Assyrian kings who 
ended with Sardanapalus, and who was the 
ame he $pposes as Assardinus, at the be- 
ginning of whose reign the Medes having 
revolted and after having lived a few years 
in a republic, as mentioned he says by 
Herodotus, they chose Dejoces for their 
king: $9 that Ctesias by an wnaccountable 
mitake has placed Sardanapalus and Ar 
baces 100 years too soon, and made a prior 
dissolution ot the Assyrian kingdom by 
Arbaces 200 years before its real and first 
destruction by Cyaxares; Artzus is thus 
made to be the same person as Dejoces, 
alter whose accession it was that the re- 
maining Median kings of Ctesias ruled in 
Media, and Assardinus and his successors 
| Yy2 in 
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in Assyria, until Niniveh was captured by 


Cyaxares, and thus the Assyrian kingdom 


totally destroyed for the firs time. By 


this plan the Assyrian kings in Scripture 
were the same persons as the five or six 
latest kings of the Assyrian kingdom before 
Sardanapalus i. e. Esarchaddon, there be- 
ing thus only one Assyrian kingdom, and 
thus Sardanapalus not beginning to reign 
until 69 years at lenst after the first Olym- 
piad.“ This is all so fanciful and destitute 
of evidence as to deserve no farther con- 
sideration, than just to observe how the 


spirit of conjecture and invention increas 
when writers once begin to give way b 
it, instead of strictly confining themselves 


to the evidence transmitted to us from at- 


tient authors. 

I) bere is still a fifth class of modern, 
whom we may call the obscures, such as 
Jac. Capellus, Calvisius and others, who 
have indeed mentioned and fixed the reigns 
of some of the Median kings of Ctesias 
but omitted others, and who neither de- 
cide whether they governed in Media only 
or in Assyria or in both, nor whether they 
were the same or different persons from 
the Assyrian kings in Scripture ; but have 
left their readers to find out all such fact 
as well as they can, contenting themselves 
1 merely 
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merely to fix the dates when they are guy- 
sed to have lived, if they ever lived at 
all. Of all these five classes therefore we 
may truly say, that-in the very moment, 
while they are supposing Ctesias to deal 
more or less in antient fables, they have 
proved themselves to be altogether inven- 
tors of modern fables, with the advantage 
however of having supplied us with a 

greater variety of them. | 
A sirth class was sketched out by Pri- 
deaux, viz. that the first five or six kings 
of the Medes in Ctesias were the very same 
persons as the first five or six kings of Scrip- 
ture; this it is my object to support, by 
chewing it to be the only one which is 
consistent with the remains of historic evi- 
dence now existing; and as this is indeed 
very little, by pointing out still farther 
what hitherto has escaped the observation 
of all others, that a great number of dates, 
sums of reign and computations of time 
have been preserved, although almost all 
historic evidence of events has perished ; 
but that the former will happily serve in 
many cases as supports to the latter, by 
proving the identity of several of those 
kings by means of the identity of the times 
of their accessions and deaths and kingdoms 
possessed by them, instead of the identity 
of 
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of their names, titles and actions: with this 
view it was, that my annexed Table of 
Dates was compiled, that readers may there 
instantaneously see with their eyes that 
harmony of chronolgic dates which by 
means merely of words they can only learn 
Successively after adding page to page, 
and even thus with less precision. That 
this sixth class of opinions, which not only 
appears true, but also to he the most 
obvious, should be thus among the latest 
of those adopted, may at first seem m- 
ther extraordinary ; but it has happened 
in this as in many other cases that more 
simple solutions of difficulties are often 
overlooked, while men are intent upon 
discovering such as are more complex; 8 
that truth is thus found to lie sometimes 
not so deep in the well, as too many are 
apt to suppose. I have however myself 
erroneously mentioned before, that no au- 
thors in foreign countries had adopted this 
opinion of Prideaux ; for I now find that 
his plan has been in part followed in the 
Systeme Chronologique de la Bible, par Mi- 
chel, Toul, 1743 :* and it has been more 
lately 


Michel however differs from Prideaux in se- 
vera} material points; for he places Arbaces, like 
Ctesias, 91 years before Ist Ol., and not at the 
| epoc 
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lately adopted by Faulkner in his Crono- 
logy at Oxford, 1796, with whom I had 
some correspondence on this and other 
subjects, to which some reference is made 
in his Prefatory Discourse 5 and he has 
likewise adopted my dates of the acces- 
sions of the Jewish kings, but he appears 
to have been undecided concerning some 
other particulars, which I suggested to 
him; whereby in regard to these laiter he 
has gone on in the old discordant opinions. 
Moreover, although in his Advertisement 
he professes, that his work was undertaken 
with a view of adjusting the reigns of Jewisli 
kings to those of Kastern monarchs, yet he 
has too superficially mentioned this sub- 
ject of the Assyrian kings in Scripture 
being the same persons as the Median kings 

| in 


epoch of Nabonassar ; he also supposes all the eight 
kings of the Medes to be the same persons as all 
kings of Assyria in Scripture, just like myself; but 
Prideaux has left this uncertain. Yet in this Michel 
differs from both of us, for he swpposes, that the 
successors to Arbaces in Ctesias were in reality not 
his posterity, but the posterity of Sardanapalus re- 
established, and thus Assyrians by nation, though 
kings of the Medes as well as of Assyria: so that 
Arbaces did nothing more than re-establish the pri- 
vileges of the Medes, and an autonomy 1. e. a right 
of making their own laws; in all other respects they 
still as before continued subjeets to the kings of As- 
Pria mentioned in Scripture. P. 236. 
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in Ctesias, without entering into any 
proofs of what Median kings had an iden- 
tity with what Assyrian kings except by 
conjecture. This is an omission of one 
of the most material articles in such a 
subject, which therefore has rendered his 
work as imperfect in this particular respect, 
as it is erroneous in its general plan of de- 
termining the dates of events by an average 
of the years commonly contained in the 
generations of men, which he fixes at 24; 
a very precarious method of computation, 
and one which nothing but the great name 
of Newton could have ever introduced as 
rational ! It may indeed be resorted to as 
a means of approximating to truth in thos 
cases, where history has transmitted to us 
no evidence whatever concerning dates and 
times; but can never with any shadow of 
reason be made use of as by Newton and 
Falconer to oppose and displace dates of 
events, when the historic testimony to them 
is positive and harmonious, and no way 
improbable; nay if it be not harmonious, 
yet a medium between such different dates 
will come nearer to truth than any average 
of generations, in case there be no obvious 
reasons why one testimony should be pre- 
ferred to some other. In this present in- 
quiry then I propose to accomplish what 


has 
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has never as yet been sufficiently performs 
ed notwithstanding any professions of it, 
that of proving that the Jewish Scriptures 
in their historie accounts do in reality 
agree harmoniously with the only and few 
profane accounts of the same Assyrian 
reigns, which have been transmitted down 
to modern ages ; and that by accident this 
is more discoverable with respect to dates 
and times than in regard to names and ac- 
tions, or other circumstances in the reigns 
of the kings in question, Thus Chrono- 
logy will be rendered useful to supply the 
deficiency of history, just as in my com- 
mentaries on the Jewish prophets we found 
it sometimes useful to supply the defects 
of antiquated language and corrupted ma- 
nuscripts; as also with respect to profane 
authors to become sometimes a critical ex- 
positor of the meaning and integrity of ma- 
ny passages which occur in them, and 
which rash editors have altered for a worse 
text, because they did not understand 
them. | 
But it may be acceptable still farther 
to those, who have not much attended to 
this subject, if instead of that harmony of 
Chronology, which they will perceive in 
my annexed table, I point out to them 
moreover, that the modern accounts have 
Vor, III. Z 2 on 


* & 
6n the contrary rendered the Chronology 
of those times, if possible, still more un. 
certain, variable and contradictory than 
their kistory ; so that they sometimes differ 
to the extent of 200 years, and this among 
those, who all profess themselves friends to 
the veracity of Scripture. It is however 
true, that the antient accounts themselves 
differ in regard to the commencement of 
the kingdom of Medes to the amount of 
50 years, the cause of which I have point 
ed out ; but none exceed that except Jus 
tin, the origin of whose peculiar error ad- 
mits also of some probable explication, » 
being the consequence of Trogus the 


( 
original author having misunderstood some 
pou of the abridgement of Ctesias by h 
Diodorus : which is indeed by its too great p 
brevity, ambiguity and obscurity so liabe Wi b. 

to misconception, that several of the mos d: 
learned inollerts have in like manner ur- a 
derstood his account both of the number WF 5. 
of Median kings and the duration of thei WWF tin 
reigns in very different senses from obe jo 


another, and differently also from Trogs 
but yet not any one of them seems to hatt 
perceived what the true sum is, Which 
arises from all those reigns when propet 
added together, and which when reckon 


backward serve to fix the I „ 
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that kingdom according to the real meaning 
of Ctesias. This I shall sbew to be the 
307th year before Cyrus as by Polyhis- 
tor, the .91st before the Ist Olympiad; 
but by Trogus in Justin 43 years sooner, 
which error seems to have arisen from an 
ambiguity concerning the sums of Ctesias 
in Diodorus. x Eusebius however, and 
Syncellus after Herodotus make it only 40 

2 2 2 or 


* It is yery possible, and probable, that Tro- 
gus might have read the Untversal History of Dio- 
dorus in Greek before he finished his own in Latin. 
Dodwell indeed says, that Trogus lived before Dio- 
dorus, but this is a mistake, Diodoro antiquior Trogus 
[Dissert. 9. p. 372]. For at the end of the 43d book 
Justin mentions, * that Trogus himself had said in 
his history, that his father served in the wars under 
Julius Cæsar.“ Now the history of Diodorus ends 
at the 7318: Olympic year, which was the 45th 
before Christ, but he published his work at a later 
date, for he calls Julius Cæsar Divus, who died in 
the following year the 44th, yet how much later is 
not known. So that the father of Trogus and 
Diodorus were partly cotemporaries, and Trogus 
himself a generation younger. At what age he 
compiled his history is not known, but it must at 
least have been later than the 20th before Christ; 
for Justin in his abridgement of the 42d book re- 

as from Trogus the conquest of the Parthians 
by Augustus and the recovery of the Roman eagles 
ot by Crassus : this event — in the 20th 
before Christ, 10 years after the victory over An- 
thony at Actium. There is good reason then ta 


resume, that Trogus had seen the history of 
Diodorus, 
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or 43 years before Ist O1.* These are the 
chief differences among the antients con- 
cerning the date of this event, but those of 
the moderns are so many and so vast, that 
Vignoles rightly says“ Scarce any two 
moderns agree together in the same date, 
and one's patience is lost in comparing theit 
dissentions.” However I will enumerate 
some of them, that readers may be the 
better satisfied of the necessity of settling 
this date in a more accurate manner, in- 
stead of being for ever tossed about upon 
the ocean of arbitrary and contradictory 
conjectures. 

Now Scaliger was wavering concem- 
ing this date, but did not omit it, as Pe- 
tavius unjustly accuses him + he fixes it 
in the 282d before Cyrus, which was 66 
before Ist Olympiad | in edit. 1629. p. 42 
of Fragm.], but in his Euseb. apud am. 


1171. at 97, yet in both derives it from 
Ctesis 


* See p. 143 of Illustrations; and in anothe! 
place he again makes it 40, tor he says, that it vs 
96 years before the capture of Samaria by Salm. 
nassar, which being in the 28th year of Nabonas 
on deducting 27 the remainder is 69, and deduct 
ing again the 29 years before the epoch of N 
nassar after Ist Ol. there remain 40 before Ist 01 
Sync. p. 205. N 
+ © Epocham hanc Medorum omisit Scaliger, 
Doctr, temp. 9. 34. 
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Ctesias 905 Ctesiam hausisse ex archivis 
Persicis | which shews the account in Dio- 
dorus to be so dubious, that even the same 
person did not always reckon up his sums 
to the same amount, much less different 
persons. Petavius from the same authori- 
ty of Diodorus's abridgement of Ctesias 
makes them amount to 100; and Marsham 
to 141 before Ist Ol. He has not indeed 
included in his total all the reigns men- 
tioned by Ctesias, and has thus left his 
meaning as to the total sum in some doubt; 
but so far as he does express clearly his 
conception of the right method of reckon- 
ing up those reigns in his fable under the 
article of Ctesias, he could not mean less 
than 141, which are 7 years more than in 
Justin. The cause of this excess is, that 
he reckons up one whole reign of 40 years 
for Artibarnas ; which Petavius omits, as 
conceiving him to be the same with the 
subsequent king in Ctesias Astbaras, in 
which he was however apparently mis- 
taken. These different conclusions de- 
duced from the same profane historian 
Ctesias were only the beginning of sorrows; 
for while the above moderns, who thus 
followed Ctesias and Justin, differed so great- 
ly in their dates and sums, another set ra- 
ther proposed the 40 or 43 years of the 


Christians 


j 
y 
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Christigns Eusebius and Syncellus before 
Ist Ol. as their guides to the right date. 
This was the date in Funcius, Jac, Ca- 
pellus, Simpson and others. Calvisius 
about the same time went back to the 97 
of Scaliger, Emmius reduced it to 77, but 
Helvicus augmented it to 95, and Riccioli 
again reduced it to 87. Cary augmented 
it to 100, but Pezron still more to the date 
of Justin 134, or rather 114; because he 
makes the Median kingdom to end 20 
years later than those others, that is at the 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus 20 year 
after his accession to Media and Persia. 
Vignoles however adopted dhe full sum of 
Justin 134 before 1st Ol. and in order to 
make up so early a date he has interpolat- 
ed one whole reign of 33 years not men- 
tioned by Ctesias, which being deducted 
reduces his date to 101. From these dis- 
cordances we may well conclude, that 
there must be some great ambiguities in 
deed in the sums of reigns by Ctesias, since 
all these authors, who exceed the 43 years 
of Eusebius, profess to deduce their dif- 
ferent dates from the sums of the same 
historian Ctesias. This renders it expe- 
dient for us to examine in what those am- 
biguities of Diodorus relative to the ac- 


count of Ctesias consist, and how to . 
right 
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right course among them; in which wesball 
be greatly assisted by our new guide Po- 
Iyhistor, whose date of the commencement 
of the Median kingdom has been fortu- 
nately quoted by Agathias: to this how- 
ever not any one of the moderns has hi- 
therto given the least attention, although it 
is very important, not only on account of 
its greater precision, but also as being ex- 
actly the same, as what we shall find to 
arise from the sums of reign by Ctesias, 
when they are rightly reckoned back ward 
from Cyrus; which right mode of reckon- 
ing them the words of Diodorus will not 
only allow, but in reality do rather seem to 
imply than otherwise. Thus Polyhistor 
will become an arbitrator between the dif- 
ferent opinions of the moderns concerning 
the meaning of Ctesias and Diodorus ; 
whereas in fact they seem to have rather 
considered consistency with other antient 
accounts, as a matter of no moment in 
their interpretations of the words of those 
authors, nor as a means of determining 
what otherwise might be doubtful. So that 
in this as in many other cases already men- 
tioned we shall find nothing but harmony 
to subsist, where others have found no- 
thing but discord; a discord however of 
their own creation only, arising from their 
own 


8 þ 
64,8 I 
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formation of Diodorus; which has indeed 
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own mode of interpreting the too brief in- 


some ambiguity in it to us who are igno- 


rant of the history of those times, but the 
deficiency of explicit information here had 
been possibly supplied hy more full infor- 


mation on this subject in those books of 


Diodorus, which are lost and contained 


his own history of those times at length in- 
stead of this epitome of Ctesias: and in 
which he may have preceded Eusebius in 
fixing the commencement of Arbaces, like 
Herodotus, at only 40 years or more be- 
fore Ist Ol., instead of the 91 of Ctesias 
and Polyhistor as computed in that epi- 
tome. 
But there is another class of moderns, 
who have neither adhered to the 91 of 


Ctesias, nor yet to the later date of 40 in 


Herodotus, Eusebius, Syncellus, and posi- 
bly in Diodorus like wise, but have invent- 
ed new dates of a still later kind out of 
their own imagination and without any 


evidence whatever from antiquity.“ One 
or 


* At p. 143 of Illustrations I have erroneousy 
said, that the date of Syncellus was 50 before Ist 
Ol., as this is fixed by him, which is indeed 10 years 
too late; therefore that it would be only 40, if his 
Ist Olympiad had been rightly fixed 10 years _ 

early ; 
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or other nearly of the foregoing two dates 
all moderns had adopted until Usher first 
introduced a new opinion, which placed 
the dissolution of the Assyrian kingdom 
at a later date than the Ist Olympiad in- 
stead of a century more or less before it; 
for he supposed Arbaces in Ctesias to be 
cotemporary with Nabonassar, with whom 
n that celebrated æra and succession of 
kings at Babylon, and whom he supposed 
to be the same person as the Babylonian 
Belesis, who was assistant to Arbaces in 
dissolving the Assyrian kingdom. This 
produced additional obstacles to the per- 
ception of the Assyrian kings in Scripture 
having lived in the same times as the first 
kings of the Medes; for instead of the 
former error of those Median kings having 
preceded the Assyrian ones by 50 years, 
they were thus made to {ive later than those 
Asyrian ones by 50 years and more; Ar- 
baces being thus made cotemporary with 
Tiglah the third Assyrian king in Scripture, 
whom Usher supposed to be the same per- 
on as a Ninus junior mentioned by Castor 
in Syncellus (v. 205) as succeeding Sar- 
Vor. III. 3A danapalus 


early; but I now find, that I ought to have made 
ine sums to be 54 and 44. Possibly also his error in 
the date of Ist Ol. may be only 9 years instead of 


10. 
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danapalus in Assyria, his predecessor Phul 
being the same as Sardanapalus himself, 
Thus this Ninus or Tiglah were the foun- 
ders of a subsequent and second  Assyrian 
kingdom at Niniveh, while Arbaces and 
his successors contented themselves with 
Media only and his assistant Belesis, 1, e. 
Nabonassar with Babylon; so that the re 
volution under Arbaces occasioned only 
the death of Sardanapalus, the Phul d 
Scripture, and the separation of his domi 
nions into three different kingdoms and 
three different successions of kings. Thi 


totally unhinged all former dates and com | 
putations, by thus fixing the dissolution d 2 
the Assyrian kingdom at 120 years % ; 
than Ctesias and 70 years later than He n 
rodotus, Eusebius and the first Assyrin p. 
king in Scripture : yet this eccentric co. d 
jecture was however adopted by Prideau 7. 
Calmet, Universal History and others, e- by 
cept with some slight alterations; althoup! WF «0; 
there is not the least antient testimony er to 
tant for so late a date, except a very dou: run 


ful one in Paterculus, nor any his 
account in antiquity, which he could fo 
low as his archetype, except a confus! 
incoherent plan in Syncellus. For thoup 
Syncellus had rightly mentioned in one p 


sage, as quoted before, that the ame u 
migil 
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might be not improperly sometimes called 
kings of Media and sometimes kings of As- 
syria, since they reigned over both nations 
(which truth he probably copied from some 
other author) yet he himself nevertheless 
supposed Arbaces and his successors in 
Media to be a different succession from that 
of Phul or Tiglah in Scripture; but that 
Salmanassar however was the same person 
as Nabonassar and both of them kings of 
the Chaldeans not of Assyria. Salmanassar 
and Nabonassar did indeed live in the same 
times, yet one in Assyria, the other in Ba- 
bylon; so that his chronology was right, 
although his historic account was erro- 
nequs : but it was resęryed for Usher, other- 
wise deserving every praise, to err both in 
point of time and history, by bringing 
down the reign of Arbaces so late as to 
Tiglah, the predecessor of Salmanasar; and 
by making also Tiglah to he the same per- 
son as Ninus junior a pretended successor 
lo Sardanapalus. Thus the moderns have 
run from one extreme to another; and by 
so doing have rendered it impossible for 
readers to discern, that the kings of the 
Medes in profane authors were the same 
persons as the kings of Assyria in Scripture, 
or even that they were cotemporary, al- 
though this truth has been all along close 

3AZ2 under 
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under their noses, and even in the mouths 
of some of them. This shews the dan- 
gerous nature of mere conjectures When 
supported by no antient evidence; and the 
still greater danger arising from highly es 
teemed authority, which is thus able to 
render current and respectable such tas 
opinions as are inconsistent with all eri. 
dence, probability and reason: “ yet even 

| with 


The only date favorable to this opinion is : 
very doubtful one in Paterculus, which places the 
dissolution of the Assy rian kingdom by Arbaces at 
DCeLXX, ann. ante consulatum Vinicii. Now Vi- 
nic us was consul in the 20th after Chr., which be. 
ing deducted leave 740 before Chr. for the date d 
that dissolution; but this was 7 years later than the 
epoch of Nabonassar in 747 and 36 years later that 
Ist Ol. Hence Lipgius conjectured that one cel- 
tury or one C was lost out of the date by the co. 
pyists, which would make it 870 (DeccL M, 
erefore 64 years before Ist Ol. This was ap 
proved by Scaliger, and Ruhnkenius in his edition 
of Paterculus, but neither of them produee al) 
evidence to countenance their approbation of tlis 
date v. Kcal. Can. 18g. lib. 3.) and it seems to me 
clear enough, that Paterculus rather meant to place 
Arbacesat a full century before ist Ol. ; $0 that the 
original date could not be less than 920 or 910 Ul. © 
DCCCCX] which would be 114 or 104 years befor 
Ist Ol.; he therefore followed Ctesias. For 
saying, that Arbaces dissolved the Asgyrian fingdon, 
he immediately adds in the very next sentence 2 
æ late uit Lycurgus. Now no antient ever places 
Lycurgus at less than a century before 1 — 
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with this only doubtful date, to which 
Usher could appeal far support, he does 
not agree sufficiently; for he should by 
that have placed Arbaces at 36 years after 
Ist Ol., and not at 29, the epoch of- Na- 
bonassar. The difference of 7 years is not 

f K indeed 


Newton indeed makes him later, but the very evi- 
dence, which he brings for it proves the directly 
contrary ; Eusebius places him at 110 before 1st 
Ol., and Syncellus makes him cotemporary with 
Iphitus, therefore not much less and possibly more . 
(p. 196). Paterculus indeed proceeds to mention 
3 or 4 other events at not more than 44 and 24 years 
before Ist Ol., but then he changes his phrase from 
ea etate to hujus temporis tratłu, which latter seems 
to imply no more than in the subsequent course of 
that age. Yet at least all the events there men- 
tioned are placed by him before the Ist Ol., and 
not after it, so that the date of Arbaces also must 
be before Ist Ol., otherwise it could not have been 
in ea etate and kugus temports tractu ; moreover as 
this date is the first of them there mentioned, it 
probably was the most antient, and he thus uses 
etas and tempus as synonimous to the century before 
Is Ol. Usher therefore could derive no support 
from this date, neither indeed does he pretend it; 
but as he does refer to Paterculus for the name 
Pharnaces instead of Arbaces, if the date there did 
not influence Usber, yet it may influence others 
until they have recourse to those subsequent sen- 
tences and dates which I have quoted, and which 
prove that 100 years before Ist Ol., was rather te 
meaning of the author than 36 years after it, and it 
Is certain, that we must scek for his meaning from 
his concomitant words and not the date now there. 
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indeed considerable, yet it affords another 
probable proof of the date being corrupt; 
since the epoch of the æra of Nabonassar 
was so well known and celebrated among 
the antients, that we cannot well suppose, 
that Paterculus could be ignorant of it, if 
he had meant with Usher and Prideaux 
that Nabonassar was the same person as 
either Arbaces or his associate Belesis. Pri- 
deaux, Calmet and Universal History have 
adopted a few variations from Usher in the 
hastoric part but not in the chronologic, ex- 
cept that Calmet says, this Ninus i. e. Tig- 
lah reigned 30 years, and yet he makes 
Tiglah die 19 years aſter, like Prideaux ; 
thus these authors neither agree with them- 
selves nor with antient accounts, but alter 
Every thing by conjecture at their own 
pleasure. This is not history and chrono- 

logy, but only modern fable. 
However, notwithstanding this autho- 
rity of Usher in 1650, yet Hyde afterwards 
in his Rel. Persar. 1710, still adhered to 
the date of 100 after Ctesias, as did Loyd's 
tables and others soon after to the 43 only 
of Eusebius. Jac, Capellus and Simpson be- 
fore Ist Ol., in the middle between those 
extremes; this made Arbaces and the first 
Assyrian kings in Scripture at least lixe in 
the same times, although they had no con- 
ception 
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ception of any identity between them any 
more than Eusebius. But this shews with 
what difficulty modern authors were at 
first drawn away from the opinion of those 
kings living in the same times, and in the 
middle between the two extremes adopted 
by others, of a whole century either sooner 
or laler, which is the first step toward their 
identity; and which former opinion there- 
fore no person can consider as an innova- 
tion by myself, since it has in reality been 
the uniform opinion of many modern as 
well as all antient Christians, who were not 
misled either by the astrologie date of 
Ctesias on the one hand, or the eccentric 
and equally fabulous conjecture of Usher 
on the other, which has been since aug- 
mented to still greater extravagance and 
error by Newton and Jackson, For New- 
ton brought down the beginning of any 
Assyrian kingdom to 30 or 40 years still 
later than Usher's end of it, or Jackson's, 
which is as late though for different rea- 
sons, i. e. 200 years later than Ctesias 
and Justin. Newton indeed attempted to 
justify this upon pretendedly scientific prin- 
ciples, but Jackson only depended upon 
his own supposition of a pretended unac- 
countable Justoric mistake made by Ctesias, 
and not upon those principles adopted by 
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Newton. But since his time Mr. Falconer 
has once more adopted the principles of 
Newton, a little varied however, in his 
Chronology at Oxford; and upon the foun- 
dation of those same principles has carried 
back again the dissolution of the Assyrian 
kingdom by Arbaces to be nearly cotempora- 
Ty with Ist Ol., a novelty never yet started 
by any other person, either with respect 
to the date or to the principle on whach 
it is founded: this is however still 40 years 
too late, for thus Arbaces is made to be the 
same as Phul, not as Jarib; and with this 
latest system of chronology the question 
rests at present. Such is the confusion un- 
certainty and dissention between these latest 
Christians, after their having deserted all 
historic testimony and the authority of the 
antient Christians, in order to depend sole- 
1y upon their own better sagacity and the 
good fortune of conjectures: if any of 
them have at last arrived near to the truth, 
yet it must at least be confessed, that they 
have taken a very long round about road 
by a circuit of 200 years in order to arrive 
at ĩt; but we do not as yet find, that they 
have come to any agreement at last among 
themselves, therefore probably not with 
truth either. Usher and Prideaux gave to 
Arbaces only a small jump of near 100 

| years; 
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years; but Newton entirely disearded Ar- 
baces and his successors as non-entities like 
his tutor Marsham; yet Mr. Falconer 
though a disciple of Newton has brought 
them all to life again, and this sport they 
call the connerion of sacred and profane his- 
tory, Unfortunate indeed would be the 
fate of Scripture, if its veracity depended 
on such conjectures as these for its agrees 
ment or otherwise with profane history; 
which can only lay a foundation for the 
cavils of sceptics, without carrying uny 
conviction along with them in the minds of 
critical and discerning reader 

The moderns therefore have plainly 
made no improvement in the chronology 
of the times in question, although they 
have indeed in many other cases, and al- 
though they have been continually shift- 
ing their ground during an interval of 300 
years: and the above historic account of 
their variations not only shews the nature 
of them, but also the causes of their errors; 
which may be thus more briefly expressod 
in a summary way. The Jews caused the 
firt error of making the Assyrian kings in 
Scripture live ton soon to be the profane 
kings of the Medes, by erroneously placing 
their own Jewish kings in a too early age: 
the first Christians followed and even in- 
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creaeed their error. But Eusebius from 
the information of profane historians fixed 
the kings of the Medes right, and also 80 
much reduced the Jewish error, though 
not by right means indeed, that these two 
successions were made nearly colemporary, 
Jac. Capellus and other early moderns fol- 
lowed Eusebius : but Petavius chose a new 
guide in Ctesias, whereby he caused the 
contrary error of placing the profane kings 
of the Medes too soon to be cotemporary 
with the Assyrian kings of Scripture, and 
many others followed his authority. But 
Usher fell into an opposite error, of fixing 
the kings of the Medes so much later than 
Eusebius, that the Scriptural kings of As- 
| vyria lived again 100 soon far them, so that 

e two successions could not be cotem- 
porary, Simpson however, Loyd and 
others soon after revived the truer plan of 
Eusebius; yet still it could not continue: 
for Prideaux aſterwards adopted the opi- 
nion of Usher and misled the Universal 
Histor., although at the same time he first 
started a hint of the real truth; so perplexed 
however by his other errors, that nobody 
hitherto gave any credit to it, when he 
affirmed the identity of some of the kings 
of the Medes with some of the Scriptural 


kings of Assyria, though not with all of 
them. 
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them. This error, which was only un- 
founded conjecture in Usher, Newton pre- 
tended to confirm upon scientific principles, 
and also increased that error of placing the 
kings of the Medes 10 late. Jackson 
rather augmented the same error, yet in- 
duced to it however by different reasons; 
but Falconer has since lessened the above 
error upon the foundation of that very prin- 
ciple of Newton which first confirmed it; 
and thus these variations have ended with 
still making the first king of the Medes 
live too late by 40 years to be cotemporary 
with the first Assyrian king of Scripture 
and in Eusebius; but to be at least cotem- 
porary is the first necessary step toward a 
proof of their identity. Upon the whole 
then it is evident that I advance no novelty 
in finding the Scriptural and Median suc- 
cessions in Assyria to have been cotempo- 
rary ; for I thus only recover the ground, 
which has been almost lost since the age 
of Eusebius, by the attachment of Peta- 
vius to the astrologic computations of Asia 
made known by Ctesias, by an unfounded 
conjecture of Usher in opposition to all his- 
tory, by an equally untounded principle 
adopted by Newton, and by a pretended 
lustoric mistake discovered by Jackson. 
So that as Vossius says, . Sciendum est ncs 
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non hie novam condere chronologiam, 


sed yeterem temere abrogatam reducere.“ 


De etiat. Mundi, p. ult. : and the same I 


have already shewn to be the fact in se- 


veral other cases. I mention this because 


although novelties often please, yet they as 
often become the foundation of objection ; 
and the public through the above-men- 
tioned causes has now been so long in the 
road of error, that it implies some appear- 
ance of novelty to bring them back once 
more into old and forgotten opinions more 
consistent with truth. For Eusebius had 
long ago fixed the beginning of the Median 
kingdom under Arbaces in the 19th of 
Jereboam the 2d. which 19th was placed 
by him only about 12 years oo s00n' : and 
if he had not followed the septuagint MSS 
in his time by giving to Amon 12 years 
instead of the 2 only in the Hebrew text, 
which raised up Jereboam too high by 10 
years, he would perhaps have been ex- 
actly or nearly right in fixing the dates of 
both the Jewish and Median kings, who 
would thus have been cotemporary. For 
Arbaces would have thus commenced a 
few years after Jereboam's accession, and 
soon after Jonah's prediction of the fall of 
Niniveh at the commencement of Jere- 


boam; for although after the first _— 
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of it by Arbaces it was rescued from him 
for 3 years, as Diodorus relates (and this as 
Jonah says on account of its repentance) 
yet at the second attack he succeeded: in 
this reign also lived Hosea, who mentions 
Jarib, that is, Arbaces as being then on 
the throne of Assyria or at least before he 
prophesied concerning subsequent events 
relative to Judah and Israel in the same 
reign of Jereboam. Thus all these events 
correspond at these dates most harmonious- 
ly with one another, and with profane au- 
thors as well as with Scripture ; which the 
moderns by their erroneous dates have ne- 
rertheless involved in confusion and con- 
tradiction by adopting some other plan than 
this of Eusebius, who laid a good founda- 
lion, although he did not raise upon it 
altogether an uniform building.“ But 

Syncellus 


Neither here again can I claim novelty with 
respect to the harmon?! caused by these dates, al- 
though I may indeed afterwards in regard to the 
proofs of those dates, which produce this harmony; 
for Jac. Capellus had long ago noticed the harmony 
arising from these dates adopted by Eusebius and 
himself. «„ Sub Jereboam Jonas Ninivitis excidium 
denunciavit, sed sub conditione nisi resipiscerent, 
certe post Jone prophetiam Ninivitas resipuisse le- 
gimus [and accordingly Ctesias says that after the 
ürst attack by Arbaces Niniveh escaped until the 
cond siege 3 years after] complementum. ergo 

prophetie 
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Syncellus still improved upon it, ſor aſter 
correcting the error of Eusebius by re- 
ducing the 12 years of Amon to 2 only, he 
fixed the accession of Arbaces upon the 
th of Jereboam, which was either exactly 
right or not far erroneous.® Thus I have 
not only shewn what the different classes of 
error have hitherto been, which have pre- 
vailed in modern times, but also what gave 
origin to them; and that when these errors 
are corrected, we necessarily return back 
once more to the chronologie system of 
Eusebius and Syncellus, which made Jarib 
and Phul in Scripture cotemporary with 
Arbaces and his successor kings of the 
Medes: now this affords a pregumption at 
least, that they might be the same persns 
under different names, and more so if they 
reigned over the ame countries at the very 
ame time, as I shall hereafter prove more 
minutely. Notwithstanding however the 
above different classes of error the authors 
of some of them have nevertheless ap- 
proached near to the true Historic date of 


the commencement of the kingdom of 
Medes 


prophetiæ Jonæ potest referri ad expeditionem Ar- 
bacis adversus Sardanapalum; sed Nahumi pro- 
phetia contra Ninivitas ad bella Cyaxaris ad versus 
Assyrios.” Apud ann. 834 ant. Chr. 

See Illustrations p. 150. 
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Medes at about 40 years or more before 
Ist Ol.; and others near to its date in the 
artificial, Asiatic period, namely 91 years 
before Ist Ol., but none of them have er- 
actly fixed upon those right dates, nor yet 
roduced sufficient evidence for the dates 
which they did adopt; but they have 
sometimes sacrificed positive antient testi- 
mony both profane and Christian to pre- 
tences of beiter critical sagacity in them- 
elves, and sometimes to a servile respect 
for the authority of favorite modern authors, 
or else to a too great self- confidence in 
novel theories of their own invention. So 
that it has fallen to my lot at last after the 
course of 3 centuries to enquire what an- 
tient evidence has been actually preserved 
concerning this subject, and to rest my 
opinions altogether upon that; but I soon 
tound, that such evidence necessarily 
brought us back to the statement of Euse- 
bius and Syncellus, that the first Assyrian 
kings in Scripture were catemporary with 
Arbaces and the first kings of the Medes : 
and that still farther antient evidence existed 
also, which tended to prove the identity 
likewise of those cotemporary kings agree- 
ably to the Hine given incidentally first by 
Syncellus and not long since by Prideaux. 
Hereby we are now at last after so many 

revolutions 


1 
revolutions of opinion enabled to $ubgji- 
tute real history and harmonious chronology 
attested by antient evidence in place of the 
many incoherent rhapsodies of modern 
conjectures; the effect of Which will be, 
that the accounts of Scripture will coincide 
of themselves harmoniously with the ac- 
counts of profane authors. This is a de- 
sideratum which has been long wanting, 
for although the different modern authors 
of a connexion between sacred and pro- 
fane history have all affirmed that be 
own statements agreed with Seripture, yet 
readers could never hitherto find it; nor 
easily give credit to assertions by which 
some authors placed the same events at the 
distance of 200 years from the statement 
of others. This diversity of errors was in- 
deed through ignorance begun by the 
Jews and first Christians, but the chief of 
their errors have been corrected by the mo- 
derns; yet 3 or 4 years of them still sub- 
sisted in the dates of the Jewish kings, 
which although but little in themselves, 
yet would produce this ill consequence, 
that the computations of profane author 
would differ from Scriptural accounts (0 
that very amount. Thus for instance 1 
may be seen in my table, that if the com- 


mencement of Arbaces be fixed agreeably 
| to 
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to the date of Ctesias, his end of the king- 
dom of Medes will fall in the 141st year of 
the æra of Nabonasar, the very year or at 
most only one year sooner or later, than 
the end of the Assyrian kingdom actually 
happened according to Scripture, Eusebius 
and the Jewish chronicle Seder-olam ; for 
this was in the Ist of Jehoiakim, and in case 
the above 3 or 4 years of error be corrected, 
the very year of reign then in -which the 
Seder-olam fixes that capture of Niniveh 
by Cyaxares. Now as so little Aistoric evi- 
dence has been preserved, it 1s fortunate, 
that some chronologic evidence here comes 
in as a substitute for the former. This 
shews the expediency of having in my first 
and second volumes and in my table at 
p. 216 vol. ii. corrected this remnant of 
Jewish error, in their having placed their 
kings too early; of which error 3 or 4 years 
was still left uncorrected in modern tables 
of chronology, and which although but 
little, yet would prevent the above exact 
coincidence between Ctesias and Scripture 
with respect to the end of the Assyrian 
kingdom according to Scripture falling in 
the very s@me year as the end of the king- 
dom of Medes in Ctesias : this is an im- 
portant fact which has never been hitherto 
noticed by any modern author whatever, 
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any more than the coincidences in the ae. 
cessions and deaths of the three later As. 
syrian with the Median kings, who imme. 
diately preceded the capture of Nintveh by 
Cyaxares. If any person can ascribe these 
to mere accident; and not as the nec 
consequence of the identity of those two 
euccessions, I presume, that he will have 
no objection to ascribe the formation of 
the universe to the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms: but if it shall appear still farther, 
as it assuredly will, that the above three 
kings of those two suecessions began and 
ended their reigns during the very same 
time over the very same three kingdom 
of Assyria, Babylonia and Persia; I then 
doubt, whether even the fortuitous system 
of Epicurus can defend them against such 
a manifest proof of identity. This up- 
plement, which chronology thus affords to 
the scanty materials of hzstory now remain. 
ing, has never hitherto occurred to any of 
the moderns, and many traces of it wil 
be seen in various other examples beside 
those above-mentioned : the foundation 
moreover on which this evidence rests, ha 
even been already adopted by Mr. Fat 
coner, that is, the dates at which I have 
fixed the accessions of the Jewish kings; 


and B. Horsely likewise has evident) 
tough 
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though silently approved of the same in 
the Preface to his Commentary on Hosea. 
I have now pointed out still farther the 
important consequences arising thence, by 
their producing such harmony in other 
dates as supplies the place of that historic 
information, which can never be now re- 
covered. If it should be objected against 
this chronologie evidence, that although it 
may thus point out unexpected harmonious 
coincidences near the end of the kingdom 
of Medes, yet it is quite otherwise at the 
beginning of it; for not only Justin, Po- 
Iyhistor, Ctesias, Marsham and Petavius 
differ greatly from one another in their 
dates of the commencement of that king- 
dom, but also differ still more from the 
later dates of Herodotus, or of Eusebius, 
Jerom and other Christians, who again 
differ from one another, this is indeed 
true; but it affords no objection against 
the force of such chronologic evidence, 
where we can obtain it, that it is unfor- 
tunately not to be obtained in every case: 
moreover, in general it is in all cases less 
attainable at the beginning than at the end 
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* © I am persuaded that Hezekiah's accession 
was 3 ycars later than at Usher's date V. 
This is the very date proposed by myself, and never 
hitherto by any other. 
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of empires; but in the present case there 
is an accidental and particular cause like. 
wise which operates in our favour at the 
end of this kingdom of Medes, and which 
is, that by the three last of those kings 
becoming kings of Babylon, the dates 
concerning them have been admitted into 
the excellent æra of Nabonassar and there- 
by preserved with accuracy. I have shewn 
likewise, that there is also another parti 
cular cause, which accounts for the prin- 
cipal variations at the beginning ; and as to 
the lesser variations between Justin, Ctesias, 
Polyhistor and others they may be all 
equally well accounted for, by their be- 
ing different, only because they may be 
different methods of understanding and 
computing the accounts found in the 
same author Diodorus, which in some 
cases are certainly ambiguous : of this we 
have a sufficient example among the mo- 
derns themselves, for from the same ac- 
count by Diodorus Marsham reckons up 
his sums, so as to make the commence- 
ment of the Median kingdom be at 14 
years before Ist Ol.; while Justin makes 
it to be only 134, Polyhistor 91, and Fe- 
tavius 100. The lesser variations also be- 
tween the antient Christians Eusebius 


Orosius. Jerom and others concerning this 
event 


11 


event probably arose from a similar cause, 
namely, that Hellanicus, Herodotus, or 
whoever was the historian whom they 
consulted, had not fixed with precision the 
very year at which he supposed the Me- 
dian kingdom to commence ; but had only 
given such an account as enabled others to 
collect the year and date in question out 
of the relations by that author, just as is 
the case now in the abridgement of Ctesias 
by Diodorus; out of which same relation, 
Justin, Petavius, Marsham and others have 
collected very different sums and dates: 
hence while some antient Christians col- 
lected the date to be 64 before Ist Ol., 
others found it to be rather only 54 or 44, 
43 or 40; such small variations however 
afford no foundation for objection to the 
chief fact, that the date of the commence- 
ment of the kingdom in question was either 
the very same or nearly the same as some 
or other of the above- mentioned, that is 
somewhere between 60 and 40 before Ist 
Ol. This is still quite sufficient for our 
purpose of proving, that the first Assyrian 
king in Scripture lived at the same lime as 
the first Median king of profane authors 
according to the best attested Historic ac- 
counts of their accessions; which are at 
the same time although very near to one 
another, 
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another, yet all so very distant from the 
134, 100 or 91 of Ctesias and Polyhistor, 
as proves them to rest upon the authority 
of two different computations, one Asiatic, 
and evidently accommodated to the astro- 
nomic and current period there of 1460; 
while the other was apparently traditional 
and collected from the accounts. of the 
Greek colonies in Asia. To this latter we 
have found, that some Greek reducers of 
the Assyrian period of 1460 had acceded 
likewise, for on their having at first cut off 
162 years from it after Teutazus and the 
Trojan war, it was then found, that they 
had cut off too much, there being only 
$14 left remaining ; therefore, they were 
forced afterwards to carry back the Trojan 
war to the preceding reign of Tautanes 51 
years sooner: for, these added to 314 made 
up 365 years from Troy to the end of the 
Assyrian kingdom, and consequently left 
only 40 years from that event and the come 
mencement of the Median kingdom down 
to the 1st Olympiad ; thus making up 405 
in all from Troy to 1st Olympiad; in which 
Sum of 40 they agreed nearly with He- 
rodotus. This union then of so many 

antient 


* From my statement of the computations of 
Herodotus 
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antient Historic testimonies, some profane 
and some Christian, to the cotemporay er- 
| 4 istence 


Herodotus at p. 113' and in the preceding ones it 
followed, that he could not have placed the end of 
the Assyrian kingdom sooner than 40 before Ist Ol.; 
but in my Illustrations at p: 147 J have shewn, that 
in case Herodotus adopted some or other of the 
more antient dates of the events in question, and 
not the more correct ones of the later Greeks, he 
then might by sueh means have placed that event 
and the commencement of the Median kingdom 10 
or 20 years possibly sooner, that is, 50 or 60 years 
before Ist Ol. Now since this I have discovered, 
that he actually did adopt one of those more antient 
dates there referred to, that is, he placed the cap- 
ture of Trof at a full century later than the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, and not at the 80 years after 
it of the later Greeks : the effect of which would 
be, that it was possible for him to have placed the 
commencement of Arbaces at 60 years before tst 
Ol., but not that he actually did so; because we 
are still ignorant, whether tliat variation might not 
be compensated by some of his other sums being 
lese than as I have stated them at the above-men- 
tioned pages. Now the evidence for his having 
made a whole century of interval between the Ar- 
* expedition and the capture of Troy is to 
e found in his own Preſace, where he says, 
* Grecos in ora Colchidis appulsos illine rapuisse 
Medeam—secunda dehine etate [ya] Paridem He- 
enam rapuisse, &c.” But what is the meaning of 
v here ? Certainly not a generation of 33 years, 
two full ones of which would amount to no more 
than 66 years at 3 to a century; and no antient ever 
made that interval less than 80 years, but _— = 
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istence of the Median and Scriptural king- 
doms in Assyria must certainly have greater 
weight than the merely conjectural opinion 
of Usher and his followers concerning the 
later commencement of Arbaces and the 
Medes than of the first Assyrian kings in 
Scripture : and as to the evidence of Cte. 
sias, that the kingdom of Medes began on 
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100 or 120 as Clemens informs us; among which 
latter must have been Herodotus himself, for yr 
here must be used by him to mean a century, and 
thus in the second yea after would mean after 100 
— Agreeably to this sense of qe the Lexicon 
of Scapula says, it sometimes means centum ann.! 


but he gives no example of this sense from antient. 


authors. However there is an example which oc- 
curs in the Septuagint in a prediction that the 1s 
raclites should remain in Egypt until the 4th yan; 
now the Apostle says this was 400 years. Malela 
also says, “that there were 5 ytvza: from Abraham 
to Moses, containing 443 years.” P. 74. He may 
have copied these words from a Greek writer of 
better authority, Yet Larcher translates yea in 
the above-mentioned Preface by generation, which 
is certainly erroneous : but Mr. Beloe more pru- 
dently by the ambiguous word age. When the 
sense in which an antient employs a word capable 
of two senses is no way determinable, it may be 
right thus to preserve the same ambiguity in a 
translation; but this is not the case here, it being 
almost impossible, that Herodotus could here mean 
generation and not century : for no person is men- 
tioned by him from whom * generation 15 
computable, and if there were, yet 2 full genera- 
tions would amount to not more than 66 ycars. 
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the contrary sooner than the Scriptural 
kings of Assyria, the adherents to Usher 
cannot now with any consistency call his 
testimony back again as evidence against 
their cotempora existence, after having 
rejected it when opposed to their own. opi- 
nion of the still later existence of Arbaces 
as fixed by themselves, it being, they say, 
too fabulotis. to obtain any credit. But 
although it is not indeed fabulous, yet 
certainly his account was in part at its be- 
ginning misled by the ſabulous period of 
1460, to give an earlier existence to Ar- 
baces, than the Aistric traditions of the 
Greeks had ascribed to him, and either 
Scriptural or profane evidence will con- 
firm. * ud 7 
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There have been some persons indeed, who 
have gone still farther, and hypercritically. denied 
any capture of Niniveh or dissolution of any kind 
to the Assyrian kingdom by Arbaces, but Mr. Fal- 
coner justly observes, that it is too well attested 
[by al profane authors among the antients] to be 
orerthrown by conjecture.” P. 12. Others have 
pretended, that the account of the dissolution of 
that kingdom by Herodotus, is in contradiction to 
the account of Ctesias. But this I have refuted in 
vol. ii. p. 398, and shewn, that there is no con- 
tradiction between them, and that the only article 
in doubt was to ascertain the duration of the interval 
between the conquest of Niniveh by Arbaces _ 
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I have now finished this general viey 
of the true historic state of things during 


the separation of Media from the posterity of Ar. 
baces - the r there under Dejoces, which 
accordingly has been one of my objects in this 
enquiry. But I now find, that there is nothing 
new under the sun, and that truth has ever had its 
advocates, although they have not been regarded; 
for I find, that Cary bad long ago contended for 
the same truths here as myself; he writes thus, 
Usher has new modelled chronology by shorten- 
ing the Median kingdom and making it commence 
ater than Ist Ol, —If Scaliger had lived to hear of 
this adventure, what would he have said? He would 
have stood amazed to find, that all the memorials 
and traditions of the antients were nothing but ro- 
mances; and more all that they erroneously 
ground such a mistake upon the words of Herodo- 
tus ; although those words clearly prove, that the 
Ferst revolt of the Medes OE there ended by 
a freedom from tyranny, by an autovoua, the later 
one under Dejoces reduced them under a new ty- 
van auri;' eg rupauidag eren Doo. This autonomy 
was not an anarchy as they pretend, inconsistent 
with regal Ar but only a government by 
their own laws, though under the authority of 
kings, just as with ourselves, by our not bein sub- 
Ject to foreign power.“ Cary s Account sf 11mt, 
p. 137 and 138. ann. 1677. This clearly vindi- 
cates Herodotus against ditfering from Ctesias in 
Tegard to there having been an enterprize by the 
Medes under Arbaces against the Assyrian kings 
long before the usurpation of Media by Deſoces, 
which separated it again from Assyria, after be 
those kingdoms had become subject to the Median 
posterity of Arbaces; it is only the interral which 
Herodotus 
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the period of Median kingdom, so far as 
relates to the cotemporary existence of it 
with the Assyrian kingdom in Scripture, 
and also of the erroneous historic statements 
to the contrary which different moderns 
have invented and ascribed to that age 
and those kingdoms, by which'they have 
either raised up the commencement of 
the kingdom of Medes too high to be co- 
temporary with the Assyrian kingdom or 
else brought it down too late, and in both 
cases urged by the same motive of giving 
an account how far the Scriptural history 
of the Assyrian kings differed from that of 
the Medes in profane authors; but which 
on the contrary when they are thus proved 
by chronologie dates still extant, to have 
been actually cotemporary (as Eusebius 
and Syncellus had rightly made them long 
ago, and doubtless from the evidence of 
some profane history now perished) the 
next step will be to shew how the same 
chronologic dates tend to prove still farther, 
that those kings thus found to have been 
cotemporary, were likewise in fact iden- 
tically the ame persons. The Jews indeed 
had first set an example of error, which 

3D 2 some 


Herodotus has left undetermined, and which Ctesias 
has determined erroneously. 
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some moderns have followed, in destroying 
the cotemporur existence of the above two- 
royal successions; but it was through very 
different motiyes from the moderns, not 
from any conjectural and invented plan 
of their own to account for the apparent 
disagreement between their Scriptures and 
profane authors, but merely from an error 
concerning their own history in later times. 
For they erroneously conceived, that their 
70 years of captivity ended at the acces- 
sion of Cyrus to Persia, instead of his 
conquest of Babylon 20 years later; this 
raised up all their prior kings and events 
20 years too soon, consequently along 
with these they equally raised up the 
reigns of the cotemporary Assyrian kings 
in Scripture. To this they added another 
error, for they placed the accession of 
Cyrus to Persia 9 or 10 years too soon 4s 
is done by Josephus also, which increased 
the error to 30 years too 8008. The first 
Christians adopted from the Jews the chieſ 
part if not the whole of this error, and it 
any of them corrected any part of it, yl 
they introduced a third error of their own; 
for misled by some copies of the Septuagint 
then current, they assigned to Amon 12 
years of reign instead of the 2 years only 
in the Hebrew text, as did Eusebius: " 

side 
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ide this they placed. the destruction of the 
temple 4 or 5 years o soon before Cyrus 
as does Eusebius again, (although he has 
corrected some of the other errors) he 
making it precede Cyrus 30 years, when it 
was but 25 bet. Ol. 55.1. . These errors all 
tend the same way to raise up the Jewish 
kings and at the same time the Assyrian 
kings into a {00 early age to be cotemporary. 
with the first kings of Medes according to 
the true his/oric date of their existence at 
40 years or more before Ist Olympiad: 
and as to the Asiatic date of their com- 
mencement in Ctesias and Polyhistor, this 
was so much $00ner even than the too early 
dates of Assyrian kings by the Jews, that 
the kings of the Medes were thus made to 
live before any of the first Assyrian kings 
in Scripture ; thus every way by such errors 
of one party or other the truth of their 
cotemporary existence was hid from the 
view of readers. What errors the Jews 
and first Christians thus committed through 
accidental mistake ought therefore to be 
distinguiched from such similar crrors 
caused by the intentional and preconcerted 
plans of the moderns; although indeed it 
happened that the effect was the same, of 
destroying the cotemporary existence of 
the Scriptural and Median successions of 
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kings in Asyria, These consequently form 
a seventh class of errors different from all 
those above-mentioned ; and so far as can 
be collected out of Syncellus and the old 
Latin chronology in Scaliger, Africanus 
hence placed the Jewish Tab 36'years 
too soon through the operation of the 
above errors, yet the accession of Arbaces 
nearly right: which becomes another proof 
that all three must have had some profane 
authority for their date of that event placed 
by them so much later than in Ctesias, 
and yet so consonant to one another, al- 
though without any apparent imitation one 
of another. Eusebius reduced the above 
error of Africanus to about 12 years 100 
soon, and the commencement of the Medes 
he also corrected so as to be nearly right; 
but Syncellus made both successions to 
commence right and both together; in 
which he was followed by the more early 
modern writers, until Petavius, Usher, 
Newton and Jackson first disturbed that 
accession of Median kings by those an- 
tients; since which time there has been 
nothing but lawless conjectures and greater 
historic errors. This renders it the more 
necessary for all such as wish to form their 
judgment from actual evidence, and not 


be led about blindfold by the authority of 
others, 
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others, to attend to the information arising 
from my seven different antient testimonies, 
which I now proceed to state and examine 
in a more particular manner; and 31 
will be all found to agree, together in the 
principal articles requisite to a conviction 
of the cotemporary. existence of the kings 
in question, and still farther of their identi- 
iy also respectively: unless different per- 
sons can possess the very same Kingdoms 
at the very same time, and also both as- 
cend the throne and quit the world in the 
ame years; and morcover two different 
kingdoms during. 256 years, both begin 
and be destroyed by mere accident in the 
very same years. Before these coinci- 
dences by accident will happen a second 
time chaos wall come aga m. 
But previously it may be proper to 
point out the nature, utility and imperfec- 
tions of the annexed table of reigus and 
dates. It is then only a different applica- 
tion of the plan adopted by Eusebius; 
for as it was his object by means of col- 
lateral columns to shew what reigns and 
events were cotemporary in different king- 
doms ; so it is my object by a similar me- 
thod to shew what reigns and events are 
made cotemporary by different antient 
authors in %e same kingdoms, and when 


not 
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not made cotemporary, how far they dis 
agree with one another: but as it was be. 
gun solely for my own use to assist my 
memory and save the trouble of having 
recourse on every occasion to each of 
those seven authors; hence it was begun 
upon too contracted a plan by my not mak. 
ing a sufficient number of horizontal lines 
so that no two reigns or events might be 
placed on the same line, if they did not 
take place precisely at the same date. 
But through the insufficient number of 
horizontal lines I could not always observe 
this rule, which however caused no ob- 
struction to myself, as I knew my on 
meaning; yet it may cause perplexity to 
others: however I thought it better to 
publish it with this and some other im- 
perfections, than not to publish it at all, 
as it required too much time and attention 
to improve the table; for notwithstanding 
any such defects it is still sufficient for the 
main purpose proposed by it, of shewing 
how nearly those seven authorities agree 
together with respect to the dates of the 
same events in the same kingdoms. This 
cannot so clearly appear in reading those 
authors themselves, because they often 
employ different modes of computation, 


sometimes by Olympiads, sometimes 1. 
the 
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the æra of Nabonassar, sometimes by only 
sums of reigns added together and reckon- 
ed either downward from some prior epoch 
or else upward from some later one, all 
which must be first reduced to one and 
the same standard of computing time, be- 
fore readers can discern, whether they 
place the same events at the same dates or 


not, and how far they differ. Now e this 


difficulty is removed at once by inspection 
of the table, where each horizontal line is 
intended to express one and the same date, 
though by een modes of computing 
time employed by different writers. This 
comparative table ct events and dates may 
however be improved in a subsequent edi- 
tion by myself or others by introducing 
more horizontal lines, if not also some per- 
pendicular ones, so that every event, and 
the same events also in different authors, 
may have their own appropriate lines and 
dates distinct from one another: the effect 
of which will be, that readers will be sur- 
prised to find that those authors differ so 
little from one another, as that they rather 
harmoniously form an united body of his- 
toric evidence in direct opposition to the 
modern conjectural makers of antient his- 
tory and chronology, from Petavius and 
Usher down to Falconer, the latest of this 
myentive school for the connection of pro- 
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fane and scriptural history by mere con- 
jecture; and is all this positive evidence 
to be set aside out of complaisance to the 
fanciful opinzons of some modern and fa- 
vorite system makers? 


No. 1.—Polyhistor. 


The abridgement of Ctesias by Dio- 
dorus together with Justin have been hi- 
therto the only antient authors, to whom 
the moderns have had recourse, in order 
to fix the commencement of the kingdom 
of Medes according to that more early 
Asiatic date of it at about a century before 
the Olympiads, more or less; but both 
those accounts are subject to such doubts 
and ambiguities, that the moderns never- 
theless have not been able to collect from 
them the date of that event with any cer- 
tainty and precision, and have consequent- 
ly differed greatly from one another. 80 
also Eusebius and Syncellus have been the 
onlyantients, who have been appealed to for 
the later historic date of 40 years more or les 
for the commencement of that kingdom be- 
fore Ist Olympiad : and to which of the 
above two contradictory dates most credit 
is due no person has been hitherto able 10 


determine. I have thereſore here for . 
xs 


11 


first time introduced two new authorities 
to public notice, Herodotus and Polyhistor, 
the former of whom adds confirmation to 
the latest of the above two dates, and the 
latter to the more early one: both of these 
testimonies have been hitherto either al- 
together unnoticed or neglected or misre- 
presented, although in reality that of Po- 
lyhistor is the most precise of any extant, 
and that of Herodotus the only profane 
evidence extant, which confirms the Chris- 
tian ones of Eusebius and Syncellus ;, 
whereby it becomes very important to- 
ward proving, that the later date of these 
Christian chronologers was copied by them 
from some profane system of chronology 
current in their ages, and was not the in- 
vention of themselves for any purpose 1C- 
ative to a better accommodation of Scrip- 
ture history to profane events. Ihe tes- 
timony of Herodotus however receives 
some farther proſane confirmation from the 
Asyrian period as mutilated by the later 
Greeks; since it appears, that they reckon- 
ed 365 years from the capture of Troy to 
the end of the Assyrian kingdom, therefore 
could not reckon above 40 more from 
thence to the 1st Olympiad in order to 
complete their total sum of 405 years. 
Moreover both Eusebius and Syncellus 
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every where write as if those, who thus 
mutilated the Assyrian period, placed the 
capture of Troy under Tautanes, and the 
old Latin chronologer in Scaliger confirms 
the same, adding in the 33d of Tautanes; 
this again rendered it impossible for 
those, who thus omitted the 4 Assyrian 
reigns of 162 years, to reckon more than 
40 years for the interval from the end of 
the Assyrian kingdom to Ist Ol. That 
old Latin chronologer trequently copied 
after Atricanus, for he places the begin- 
ning and end of the 70 years of captivity 
precisely in the peculiar method of Affi 
canus, which was different from that of 
Eusebius and every other known method: 
now he again confirms the same interval of 
40 years, tor he says, that it amounted to 
53 years down to the 1st Ol. ; but Africa- 
nus had not improbably placed the 1s 
Ol. 10 years too late viz. on 11th of Xs 
chylus instead of the 2d, just as Syncellus 
does, who was fond of following Africa- 
nus, and hereby himself made 54 years 
instead of 44 with Eusebius. Syncellus in- 
deed is incoherent. in this article, for al- 
though his sums by the years of the world 
place the Ist Ol. in the 11th of Æschylus 
at Athens, yet in his annexed text he says, 


it fell on the 2d. All these other account 
then, 
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then, the only ones preserved, concur in 
agreeing with Herodotus and Scripture to 
fix the ti ue historic commencement of the 
kingdoms of Medes at 40 or more years 
before 1st Ol.; and thus they become im- 
portant chronologic relics of the profane 
computations then current concerning the 
real Historic interval in question, as it had 
been fixed by all those antients, who wrote 
history instead of the fabulous accounts of 
Asiatic chronology. From some profane 
chronology therefore of those times it must 
have been, that Eusebius and Syncellus 
derived their later historic date of the 
ame event. But on the other hand Poly- 
histor must have copied his earlier date 
from the Asiatic account of Berosus; for 
Syncellus repeatedly informs us that the 
ASsyrian accounts in the historic collections 
of Polyhistor were copied from that Asia- 
tic historian : and what. his date of this 
event was we have now to examine more 
particularly, that it may assist us to inter- 
pret rightly the account of Ctesias; who 
had before given a relation of the same 
Asiatic computations, although too du- 
biously expressed by Diodorus to be well 
intelligible, Justin apparently followed 
the same authority of Ctesias in Diodorus, 
but through some error made the total um 

different 
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different from the amount as reckoned yp 
by any of the moderns; in what his error 
consisted I shall be able to point out with 
some degree of probability and whence it 
arose. 

It is Agathias, who has fortunately 
preserved the computations of these times 
by Polyhistor, his information concerning 
which I here subjoin from my vol. i. p. 
341, where I have produced it before“, 
but which had been never hitherto at- 
tended to by any modern author. Usher 
indeed appears to have known of it, but 
neglected it. Vignoles is the only mo- 
dern, who has quoted a part of it only, 
and in so doing misunderstood it, and 
consequently again rejected it as being {00 
vague and useless; although it is in reality 
the only one extant, which enables us to 
fix that more early date to a single year: 
all others, beside several doubts attending 

them, 


* © Cum Medi anuis non minus trecentts im- 
perio potiti sunt, Cyrus Cambysz filius, Astyage 
debellato, ad Persas imperium transtulit—Alex- 
ander autem Perside devicta ad Macedonicam guber- 
nationem res transtulit—quum vero imperassent 
Macedones non minore spatio quam Medi, Septen 
videlicet annis minus, Romants fracti sunt, nam 
etiam hac in re credendum est Pol¹ιsttνi.“ Lib. 2. 

+ * Agathias in lib. 2. de Sod et Polyhis- 
tore.” Usher ap. ann. 748. 


AM 


them, yet at best only approximate nearly 
to the intended date in a general manner. 
For Ctesias and Justin not only differ, but 
different moderns disagree also so much 
concerning the total sum arising from the 
computations of Ctesias himself, as to make 
a difference of 50 years; whereas the ac- 
count of Polyhistor fixes the event exactly 
to the 307th year before the accession of 
Cyrus, which was the 91st before 1st 
Olympiad, and the 120th before Nabo- 
nassar.* In this year was the end of one 


period 


According to Vignoles “ Agathias says, as 
if after Ctesias, that the Medes having obtained the 
empire, kept it not less than 300 fares ern ov jEiov 1 
Tazooia], but no author has made so many as 350 
except Justin; this latter has the only passage of the 
antients, which has fixed the date precisely ; Ctesias 
or rather Diodorus have not done the same : as to 
Agathias, he contented himself with saying, that 
the Medes did not reign less than 300 years, which 
is foo vague.” Vol. ii. p. 234 and 243. Now here 
Vignoles supposes the words of Agathias to be co- 
pied from Ctesias, yet Agathias himself expressly 
reters them to Polyhistor. Moreover, he only 
quotes the first part of the sentence, which by itself 
may indeed be too vague ; but it would have been 
otherwise, if he had attended to the remainder of 
the sentence, which limits and explains the vague 
nature of the first words even to a single year, I 
have already mentioned this in vol. i., and although 
the account is indeed expressed in a cramp and cir- 
*uitous way, vet it results from the whole, that he 


must 
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period of 1460 and beginning of another, 


but such a coincidence of the end of the 
Assyrian 


must have found Polyhistor to make exactly 7 years 
more of the kingdom of Medes than of the Mace- 
donians, not 7 years esc. Now the Macedonians 
ruled full 300 years, therefore the Medes 307. 
This result appears hence, for he says that the 
Macedonian dominion had lasted not less than that of 
the Medes, except only by T years less, when it was 
destroyed by the Romans ; but the Macedonian do- 
minion lasted exactly 300 years from the victory at 
Arbela to the death of Cleopatra, at the conquest 
of that last Macedonian kingdom in Egypt by Au— 
gustus, which put an end to all Macedonian power: 
and he must mean this end of the Macedonian 
kingdom in Egypt, because he mentions, at it 
was deslroyed by the Romans ; for the Macedonian 
kingdom in Syria had been destroyed 52 years be- 
fore, and not by the Romans, but by the king of 
Armema. We find moreover other examples, of 
the antients reckoning down the existence of Ma- 
cedonian power until the death of Cleopatra, and 
that they made it amount to the same sum of 300 
ears. Thus when Jerom states the duration of 
different kingdoms he allows 300 to that of the Ma- 
ccdonians, he must therefore have reckoned down 
to the above conquest of Egypt by Augustus. 
«© Ipsi Macedones regnaverunt annis trecentis.“ 
Comm. Daniel c. 9. Africanus also in a passa 
uoted from him in Syncellus at p. 308 reckons the 
whole Macedonian dominion at 298 years down to 
the death of Cleopatra; by his making it amount 
to 2 less than 300, he must have reckoned it only 
from the death of Darius 2 years after the victory 
at Arbela. Macedonii imperii series stetit post 


Persarum regnum annos 298: omne igitur _ 
a Ma- 
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Assyrian kingdom after 1460 years with 
the end of an astronomic and astrologic 

riod of 1460 could have scarcely hap- 
pened in reality from the accidental course 
of human affairs; it rather betrays there- 
fore scientific art being employed here in 
forcing the history of Asia into a confor- 
mity with the visions of astrology, agreeably 
to the established practice, as I have shewn, 
in more antient ages there and still found 
subsisting among oriental nations. Such 
an improbable extent of duration for the 
earliest kingdom on record among man- 


kind renders it still farther subject to sus- 
picion of scientific fraud; and still more 


so, by our having historic testimonyes now 
extant in Herodotus, Eusebius, Syncellus, 
Orosius, Africanus and Jerome, that tlie 
event was not believed to have actually 
taken place until 50 years later. These 
circumstances then shew us, not only that 
this date by Polyhistor of 91 years before 
Ist Ol., was connected with the artificial 
chronology of Asia, but also the reason, 

Vo“. III. 3 F why 


2 Macedonum initio ad Cleopatram et Egyptiaci 
regni finem includitur.” Again at p. 261 Syncellus 
himself reckons up the same sum of 300. * Ab 
Alexandri anno 7 ad 22 Cleopatræ sunt anni 300.” 
But he says the 7th year instead of the 5th, or else 
be Shoul have made only 298, 
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why the event was fixed at that particular 
year; facts which we could not have 
easily discovered without this very date it. 
self: it gives us therefore the more con- 
fidence to conclude, that the date intended 
by Ctesias was the very same as in Poly- 
histor; and that if the sums of Ctesias, as 
ambiguously enumerated by Diodorus, 
are capable of being reckoned up in such 
a manner as to fix the Ist of them on the 
91st before Ist Ol., just as well as on any 
other year, this ought to have the pre- 
ference : more especially also, if by this 
mode of reckoning them up, they will be 
made consistent with the accounts of other 
profane historians in other articles instead 
of being in contradiction to them. 80 
that it will operate as an interpreter of the 
original meaning of Ctesias, which Dio- 
dorus by his brevity has not clearly ex- 
pressed; and also as an arbitrator between 
the different modes of computing the sums 
of Ctesias contended for by different mo- 
derns, on which they have founded dif- 
ferent and even opposite plans of Asiatic 
history. Hence it will be found, that the 
3 antients, who had adopted the Axatic 
chronology have all adopted also the ver) 
same 91s year for the commencement of 


the kingdom of Medes : and also that the 
othel 
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other antients, who have adopted the Greet 
chronology of that kingdom, have also all 
agreed within 10 or 20 years in the same 
date of about 40 years or more before Ist 
Ol. Thus no conjectural alteration is 
made in the text of the MSS of Diodorus 
or of others, in order to force otherwise 
discordant sums into an agreement with 
the accounts of other antients; which is a 
very arbitrary and objectionable method, 
although too much countenanced in the 
present times: but if we can select out of 
different readings in those MSS and out of 
different senses of which the words of Dio- 
dorus are equally capable, such readings 
and such senses as shall produce harmony 
on all sides, this is certainly a reasonable 
mode of interpretation; and this we shall 
be able to effect by means of the date in 
question afforded by Polyhistor, which 
Vignoles rejected as useless, and all other 
moderns have omitted so much as to men- 
tion. The want of such an arbitrating evi- 
dence as this has been the cause, that the 
moderns have embraced such different opi- 
nions; and that readers have been so long 
ditresed by their discordant accounts of 
this period of history, for they were not 
able to find any evidence which might 
induce them to prefer one account before 
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any other: but now that useſul office of 


an arbitrator, which Polyhistor discharges 


with respect to the early Asiatic date of 9] 


years, Herodotus will perform the same 


acceptable office in regard to the later Greek 
date of 40 years before Ist Ol., for the 
commencement of the his/oric kingdom 
of Medes. He does not indeed mention 
such circumstances, as may enable us to 
fix the Historic date of that event with $0 
much precision as Polyhistor does the as- 
tronomical date; yet as it appears to be 
somewhere between 40 and 60 years before 
Ist Ol., this is sufficiently near for our 
purpose of proving that Arbaces the firs 
king of the Medes in profane authors lived 
in the same times as Jarib the first king of 
Assyria mentioned in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures : and in fact neither are we able to 
fix more exactly the commencement of 
Jarib, he being mentioned only by Hosea, 


and only as having been king of Asyria 


not long before he prophecied in the reign 
of Jereboam 2d. This, as B. Horseley 
thinks, must have been late in that reign, 
because he is said in the title to have als 
prophecied at the beginning of Hezekiah ; 
now there were 68 years, he says, from 
the death of Jereboam to the 1st of Heze- 


kiah, But there is some difficulty to the 


amoun! 
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amount of 10 or even 20 years in fixing 
also the death of Jereboam ; however, if 
we allow those 68 years to be right, yet 
still the 40th before Ist Ol., would be 92 
years before Hezekiah, from which de- 
ducting 68, the remainder would be 24 
years before the death of Jereboam for the 
commencement of Arbaces or Jarib, which 
was the 17th of Jereboam and 10 years 
before the accession of Uzziah on his 27th: 
somewhere then in those first 17 years of 
Jereboam Arbaces appears to have begun, 
and Jarib also to have then reigned, pos- 
ably at about 20 years before Hosea pro- 
phecied at the end of Jereboam's reign, 
Accordingly Syncellus fixes Arbaces on the 
eth of Jereboam, and Eusebius on the 
19th; but if we correct his error of giving 
10 years too many to Amon, the accession 
of Arbaces would then fall on the 9th of 
Jereboam : and there might Jarib have 
begun likewise, so far as we can discover 
from Hosea ; and thus Eusebius and Syn- 
cellus would differ only 3 years in fixing 
the accession of Arbaces and the com- 
mencement of the kingdom of Medes. 
From these dates then it appears, that Ar- 
baces and Jarib must have lived in the ame 
times and might have commenced even at 
tne very same year, so far as we can obtain 


any 
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any knowledge of the actual years of the 
commencement of ether of them; for 
which purpose therefore we thus find, that 
the information derived from Herodotus 
as to their hristoric beginning is quite suff 
cient, although indeed not so precise as 
that of Poly histor for their astrologic begin- 
ning. For it instead of 40, the date in- 
tended by him should have been 60 before 
Ist Ol., yet this would still only place his 
accession a few years before the accession of 
Jereboam 2d instead of a few years after 
it; and it is not ascertainable from Hosca, 
whether the application of the Jews to 
Jarib king of Assyria for his assistance 
against the Syrians was made in the be- 
ginning of Jereboam's reign or near the 
end of the reign of his predecessor Joas. 
But whatever the real fact was with respect 
to the time and date of that application, 
yet any way the cotemporary existence of 
Jarib in Hosea with that of Arbaces in 
Herodotus, Eusebius and Syncellus, Orosius 
and Jerome at about 40 ybars before Ist 
Ol., still becomes evident; the accession 
of Jereboam being about 50 years before 
Ist Ol.: while at the same time the dates 
of the commencement of Arbaces by all 
these authors differs very considerably from 


the 91 years of Polyhistor and Ctes1as 
before 
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before Ist Ol.; so that the former authors 
must have had some profane and Greek 
historic account before them, although not 
transmitted to us, for this common foun- 
dation of their same opinion, and as the 
means of having brought them to such a 
near agreement with one another in their 
dates of that event. Just as I have shewn, 
that in like manner Berosus, Pulyhistor, 
tesias and Justin, had also on their side 
a common foundation, through Asiatic in- 
formation, for the near agreement of their 
dates also of the same event at half a cen- 
tury earlier than tliat of Herodotus, Euse- 

bius, &c. 1229005. 
It only still remains, that I give some 
explication of the several dates inserted in 
this 1st No. relative to Polyhistor for the 
better comprehension of readers. Now the 
first line mentions the date before Christ 
867, at which the accession of Arbaces is 
led by Polyhistor; from which date down 
to the Ist Ol., in 776 before Christ were 
91 years, as is there marked in the first 
perpendicular column; and from that down 
to the first year ot the æra of Nabonassar 
were 29 years more: whereby the dissolu- 
ton ot the Assyrian kingdom by Arbaces 
is placed at 120 years before the epoch of 
Nabonassar, as is marked also in the 2d 
perpendicular 
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perpendicular column, containing the num- 
ber of years as collected from the earliest 
date down to the later ones, therefore 120 
years from Arbaces to the æra of Nabo- 
nassar. From the Ist of which æra down 
to the 4th year of 54th Olympiad inclu- 
sively were 187 years more, which added 
to the 120 before Nabonassar make up the 
total of 307 years before Cyrus, as the date 
of his accession was generally fixed by the 
antients, viz. on Ol. 55.1; but thus 3 
years more are to be still reckoned down 
to Ol. 55.3, inclusively, the 190th of Na- 
bonassar, which I have proved to be the 
true date of the accession of Cyrus to 
Persia : hence 310 becomes the real sum tor 
the total from the accession of Arbaces to 
the true accesion of Cyrus; but this is 
only according to the computation of the 
arbitrary Asiatic period made known to the 
Greeks by Ctesias and Berosus, and copied 
from them by Polyhistor; which total is 
accordingly noticed by the lowest sum 310 
in the second perpendicular column, which 
contains the collected years from the first 
date to the later ones.—It must be observed 
likewise, that the Ist year of Assaradinus 
in the æra of Nabonassar (which I have 
made cotemporary with the 2d year of 


Dejoces the usurper of Media as he is __ 
Y 


1 


by the sums in Herodotus) forms another 
epoch of computation in my table on ac- 
count of its being capable of being fixed 
with more acci.racy than any of the pre- 
ceding events; for wich reason it is se— 
parated from those preceding events and 
reigns by short lines as thus — 
in order that it may be the better noticed 
by readers, and that they may always keep 
in mind, that the dates of events in the 
lower portion of the table are fixed with 
more certainty than in the upper portion 
of it; and this also by Ctesias himself. whose 
Arteus is the same person as that Assarudi- 
nus of the æra of Nabonassar. Thus the 
two dates of the accession and deuth of As- 
aradinus in the middle of our table (which 
we are tortunately enabled to fix with cer- 
tunty from Scripture, Ctesias and the æra 
of Nabonas*ar) may be considered as secure 
and unerring guide-posts in the middle of 
our journey, whether we move upwards or 
downwards through this almost unknown, 
and hitherto undescribed country in the 
memoirs of antiquity. So that we have 
hereby obtained and noticed in the table 
three principal and well-ascertained dates 
n this period from the commencement of 
Arbaces to that of Cyrus, namely at the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of it: 

Vor. III. 3 G and 


cipal dates in the table. 
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and the evidence, which we shall after. 
wards discover for the identity of the Ar. 


tæus of Ctesias with the Asaradinus of the 


ra of Nabonassar, the Esarchaddon of 
Scripture, will contribute still more to con- 
firm the accuracy of the above three prin- 


No 2. and 3. ra of Nabonassar and 
a 0 Clexias. ww 


The contents of No. 2. and 3. are 
so interwoven together, that they must be 
taken into consideration in the same sec: 
tion, for we shall want repeatedly to com- 
pare the events and dates in the one with 
those in the other, in order to point out 
their connexion, consistency and harmony. 
Now No. 2. in my table contains the dates 
of the accessions and deaths of only three ol 
those 10 kings of the Medes enumerated 
by Ctesias in No. 3, namely of those last 
3, who through the conquest of Babylon 
by Esarchaddon the 6th of them became 


kings of Babylon also; they being before 


kings of Assyria only, although Median 
descendants from Arbaces, Media having 
Just before the accession of Assaradinus been 
separated from his dominion by the usurp# 

pt 0" 


a- 
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tion there under Dejoces: these 3 kings 
were by the Babylonians in their æra of 
Nabonassar called Assaradinus, Saosduchi- 
nus, and Chyniladinus, which last, so far 
as we can judge, was the king, who was 
deposed and slain by Cyaxares, grandson 
of Dejoces, at his conquest of Niniveh and 
total dissolution of the kingdom of Assyria. 
These three then in the æra of Nabonassar 
must be the same persons as the three last 
kings in Ctesias of the Median posterity ot 
Arbaces, namely the 6th, 7th and 8th, 
called by him and the Persians Artæus, Ar- 
tynes and Artibarnas, all three evidently 
Persian names; and the language of Persia 
by rather approaching to the Gothie tongue 
of Scythia than to the Chaldee language 


spoken at Babylon and in Syria, was the 


cause of this difference in appellation to 
the ame persons by two nations, one living 
on the east and the other on the west of 
Babylon and speaking two verv different 
languages: on this account the Jews and 
Syrians on the west, who spoke dialects of 
the Babylonian tongue, did preserve in 
some measure those proper Babylonian 


names, Assaradinus being called in the 


Hebrew of the Jews Esarchaddon; but 
what they called his two successors we are 
ignorant, they -being not named in the 

3 G 2 Jewish 
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Jewish Scriptures although occasionally 


spoken of there. From the Syrians on the 
west of Babylon the Greeks also had derived 
some knowledge of the Babylonian names; 
Senacherib and Esarchaddon having been 
corrupted by them into Sancheribus as in 
Herodotus, and Asordan or Sarchedonus in 
the septuagint Greek. It is no way strange 
then, that all the Median posterity of Ar- 
baces in Ctesias should have other names 
among the Persians (from whom alone Cie- 
sias obtained his account of them) than 
those by which they were known to the 
Jews Syrians and Greeks: and this we 
find confirmed by Ctesias who expressly 


says, that of the two last of those kings of 


Media Astibara and Apandas the 9th and 
10th, the latter was the same person as was 
called by Herodotus and the Greeks As- 
tyages,* But he might have said the same 
of the predecessor Astiburu; since it is no- 
ticed there, that he was the father to Apan- 
das, and We know from Herodotus, that 
the father of Astyages was called by the 
Greeks Cyaxares; so that here again we 
find Cyaxares the Greek name for this 


father to be quite difterent from Au 
| the 


% Astibara Medorum rege exstincto filius 
ejus Apanlas regnum suscepit, quem Græci Astyagem 
vocant,” Lib. 2. 
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the Persian name of him, just as was the 
case with his son: Polyhistor accordingly 
in a sentence quoted from him by Eusebius 
expressly says “ that Astibara was called 
by the Greeks Cyaxares” [sc mii vol. ii. 
v. 180, and Euseb, prep. Evang. 9. 39. ] 
Since then we here find with certainty the 
last two kings in the catalogue of Ctesias 
to have quite different names among the 
Grecks from those in the Ctesian catalogue, 
how can we hesitate to allow, that the case 
may have been the very same in all the pre- 
ceding 8 kings as in these two last of them 
the 9th and loch; and in the same manner 
that the Jews also and Syrians may have 
known all those 8 first kings in Ctesias by 
totally different names from what they were 
called by the Persians in his catalogue. 
Even among the Greeks and Romans them- 
selves we sometimes find confusion arising 
from a similar contrariety of names for 
the same person, or else of the same name 
tor different persons; thus Antiochus one 
of the Syrian kings, who was called Grypus 
by some nations, is by Josephus called 
 Philometor, while on his own coins he 
tiles himself Epiphanes. So in Egypt also 
Ptolemy commonly called Lathyrus stiles 
himself Soter, while some antient authors 
call him Philometor,.. Even among the 

Romans 
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Romans great confusion has arisen from 
several emperors of very different original 
names assuming the same name of Antoni 
nus; and the same happened also in Persia 
by kings originally of very different names 
assuming the names of Xerxes and Darius; 
who have therefore been sometimes by an- 
tient authors called by these and sometimes 
by their original names: nay in Scripture 
itself we find different kings of Persia called 
by the same name of Artaschesha, and also 
the same king Cyrus called Cores/ in 
Isaiah and Darius in Daniel; nay in Daniel 
apparently both Cores and Darius; and 
Salmanassar is in Tobit called Enemesar, 
But it was not only by different nations that 
the same kings had different appellations 
given to them, for the same person often 
himself assumed different names at different 
periods of his reign according to the new 
events which happened to him, and as of- 
ten took up new names on his birth-day as 
a new suit of cloaths ; which custom of 
antient oriental nations even still subsists, 
for we know that Tippoo Saib assumed à 
different name in the last years of his life: 
Hence it is evident, that names alone are 
not a sufficient designation of persons, and 
it is in vain to object to the identity of the 


Ctesian kings of the Medes with the As 
syrian 


S oo. 


(an 

syrian kings of Scripture on account of their 
having different names; we ought rather 
to depend for identity of person upon proofs 
of the identity of times of existence, coun- 
tries posgessed and actions performed : but 
in the present case, as through the loss of 
all antient histories of these ages, we unfor- 
tunately know but little of the actions per- 
formed, we must be content therefore to 
det the greater value and place the more 
dependance upon what has been preserved. 
the dates of their existence and the countries 
possessed hy the kings in question. Since 
then we have certain information from 
Ctesias himself and Polyhistor, that the two 
last kings of the Medes in Ctesias the 9th 
and 1Oth were the same persons as the two 
last kings of Media in Herodotus, although 
both of them very differently -named, we 
may not unreasonably presume, that their 
three predecessors in Ctesias, Artæus, Ar- 
tynes and Artibarnas, the three last kings 
oft the Medes of the posterity of Arbaccs 
before Cyaxares or Astibara, might be the 
same persons, as the three last kings in the 
æra of Nabonassar before the capture of 
Niniveh by that same Cyaxares. But this 
probable presumption will be confirmed 
beyond all doubt by the identity of the 
dates of their existence, for Artæus both be- 

gan 
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gan and ended his reign at the very same 
dates as Assaradinus; and his two successors 
Artynes and Artibarnas nearly if not ex- 
actly at the same dates as Saosduchinus and 
Chiniladinus: the reign of Artibarnas more- 
over ended at the very same date, at which 
Eusebius has fixed the capture of Niniveh 
and the end of the Assyrian kingdom by 
the conquest of it under Cyaxarcs i. e. 
Aslibara, who is likewise made in Ctesias 
to be the immediate successor to Artibarnas 
in his catalogue of kings of the Medes. 
Now we have no knowledge, but that as 
Chyniladinus was the last king of Babylon 
in the æra of Nabonassar of the Median 
race of Asaradinus, and certainly began there 
in the very same year as the Artibarnas of 
Ctesias; so he might also, so far as we can 
know, have prolonged his reign, without 
having any successor until the end of the 
Assyrian kingdom effected by Astibara the 
Greek Cyaxares: hereby his reign would 
amount to 40 years from the date of his 
accession on the 101st in the æra of Na- 
bonassar down to the 140th, which is one 
date of the capture of Niniveh in Eusebius. 
But 40 is the very duration, which Ctesias 
assigns to Artibarnas, who therefore ap- 
parc ently was the same person as Chyniladi- 


nus; the date of whose death could not in 
course 
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course be found in the æra of Nabonassar, 
because he did not reign at Babylon until 
his death, being expelled from that throne 
at the end of the year 122 by the usurper 
Nabopollasar ; but there is no cause to con- 
clude, that therefore he died in that year 
because he then no longer reigned at Ba- 
bylon : for he might still have continued 
his reign in Assyria, and probably did so, 
until the dissolution of that Kingdom by 
Cyaxares; since Ctesias allows that very 
«wn of 40 years to the last Median king 
descended from Arbaces before Astibara, 
who conquered Niniveh and Assyria. These 
identities of the accessions and deaths of the 
three last kings of Babylon in the æra of 
Nabonassar with the accessions and deaths 
as dated by Ctesias of the three last kings 
of the Medes are so important, that it 
is rather wonderful, they have never 
hitherto been noticed by any modern 
author: of much more importance cer- 
tainly such identities of dates concerning 
reigus must be, than the identities of names 
only, of which the same are assumeable _ 
by quite different persons in very different 
countries, and in difterent ages; whereas 
those of accessions and deaths and the con- 
Sequent duration of reigns depend solely 
upon the natural course of human affairs 

WI 3H under 
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under God's providence, not the uncertain 
controul of man. But nature 1s scarcely 
ever so uniform in its operations concern- 
ing man, as to raise up exactly the same 
events of existence and death to very dil. 
ferent kings in exactly the same spaces of 
time and in countries contiguous to one 
another: this indeed may be within the 
bounds of possibility, when those reigns 
happen in different kingdoms; but it be- 
comes an absolute impossibility, if they 
happen in the same kingdom and at the very 
Same time and in the same manner, unles 
those kings, though called by different 
names, be nevertheless the very same per- 
sons. The voluntary caprices of human 
will, by which alone names are affixed, 
tollow no uniform rules whatever, but such 
an unitormity of facts as above-mentioned 
in the operations of nature becomes an 1n- 
delible mark impressed by nature itsell 
and ever after necessarily accompanying | 
such kings, to testify that they could no! 
be two but only one and the same person, 
though known by different names to dil. 
ferent nations. That the Sancheribus of 

Herodotus 


* * 


#* Agrec:ibly to this M. Michel reſerred to 
above at p. 342 says, „If any one should object 
against the identity of the Scriptural kings of As 
Syria 
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Herodotus was the same person as the Sen- 
nacherib of Scripture was never doubted 
by any one; nor that the Assaradinus of 
the æra of Nahonasar was the same as the 
Esarchaddon of Scripture; and if his two 
successors had been mentioned in Scripture 
we should possibly have found them to 
have some similitude to the names in that 
era, but the Scriptural narration ends with 
Esarchaddon. However in Judith and 
Tobit mention is made of some later king 
of Assyria, yet his current name is not in- 
troduced; this however must have been in 
both these cases the Chyniladinus of that 
zra, the last Median king over Assyria 
before its dissolution by Cyaxares, as the 
dates of those narrations sufficiently prove. 

3 H 2 Whether 


ria with those of the Medes in Ctesias, that _ 
have very different names, it should be observed, 
that the same kings were known to the Persians by 
different names from those current among the Jews 
and Greeks.” P. 235. Jackson also says, “ The 
Greeks called the same king Astyages, whom Ctesias 
called Aspandas; the reason of these different 
names is, that one is the name he had before he 
came to the throne, and the other what he then as- 
zumed; on the same account the Assyrian, Baby- 
man, Persian and Egyptian kings had two names, 
and by historians are called either by one or the 
other.“ P. 254. This may be one cause, which is 


wigned by Jackson, but there were a variety of 
others. 
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Whether at the beginning of the same 
kingdom there be any traces of the Greek 
name Arbaces in the Scriptural Jarib, 
others may determine, as they please; hut 
they certainly were cotemporary. So that 
at both the beginning and end of that king- 
dom we have sufficient chronologic evi- 
dence from dates to become a means to 
correct the dissimilitude of names and ti- 
tles and the deficiency of historic informa- 
tion; and thus to prove, that those three las! 
kings in the æra of Nabonassar, before the 
usurpation at Babylon by Nabopollasar, As. 
saradinus, Saosduchinus and Chyniladinus 
were the same persons as the three last kings 
of the Medes in Assyria enumerated in the 
catalogue of Ctesias, Artæus, Artynes and 
Artibarnas : they reigning in the former 
case 40, 20 and 42 years, but in the latter 
40, 22 and 40, i. e. 102 in all from the 
death of Sennacherib to the capture of 
Niniveh by Cyaxares, and this final disso- 
lution of the kingdom of Assyria under the 
Median posterity of Arbaces; who were 
therefore by Ctesias called kings of the 
Medes, like their predecessors beſore Me- 
dia was usurped from them by Dejoces, 
but in Scripture are called kings of As 
syria, over which country they continued 


still to reign, until the final — ol 
their 
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their dominion by Cyaxares in the 140th, 
141st, or 142d year of Nabonassar, as may 
be seen in my table. Those 3 kings were 
consequently succeeded by Astibeara who 
conquered the last of them, 1. e. by Cya- 


xares, and at his death his son Apandas or 


Astyages succeeded to both his thrones over 
Assyria as well as Media; both which 
kings therefore are rightly enumerated by 
Ctesias in his catalogue among the kings of 
Asyria, although they were through the 
above conquest of a different family from 
their predecessors in Assyria, the posterity 
of Arbaces. But Diodorus has omitted 
here the durations of the reigns of these 
two last kings, and probably because he 
had mentioned them afterwards in their 
proper places in one of his books, which 
has perished, where he must have related 
the usurpation of Media by Dejoces and 
the history of his three successors ending 


with the conquest of the last of them As 


tyages by Cyrus, 
The dates then of the above-mentioned 
three kings in the unerring æra of Nabo- 


nassar, which agree so exactly to the dates 


of che same three kings in the catalogue 
of Ctesias form a conspicuous bond of con- 
nexion and union between all my seven 
authorities in the table; but more particu- 


larly 
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larly the date of the death of the first of 
them Assaradinus in the 80th year of that 
#ra ; I have therefore considered the date 
of his accession in 141 as a new epoch of 
computation, for although it is not quite 
so certain as his death, yet it can be very 
nearly ascertained from Scripture, and by 
its commencement at the death of Senna- 
cherib, thus fixes the time of existence of 
all the preceding 5 Assyrian kings in 
Scripture as well as in the catalogue of 
Ctesias : hence it becomes a secure foun- 
dation date in the middle of the period of 
Median empire, and a check upon all my 
other 6 authorities; which must conse- 
quently be adjudged to be exact or not 
according as they agree or differ in their 
dates from that. From this foundation 
date then of the death of Esarchaddon in 
the Soth year of the æra of Nabon, we can 
ascend both upwards to Arbaces in our 
more particular enquiries, and also down- 
ward toward Cyrus: and hence in the first 
place it follows, that Artæus the 8th Median 
king of Ctesias must be the same person as 
the above Esarchaddon. For we find in 
Ctesias, that he reigned 40 years, as did 
Esarchaddon from 40 to 80; and if we 
reckon downward from his death we find, 


that there are 62 years assigned by Ctesias 
| | to 
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to his two successors Artynes and Arti- 
barnas down to the dissolution of the As- 
syrian kingdom at the conquest of it by 
Astibara (Cyaxares) : this is likewise the 
very sum of years intervening between that 
$0th year and the 142d year, which year 
either was part of the 1st of Jehoiakim or 
next to it, and was cotemporary with the 3d 
year of 43d Olympiad, the very year at 
which some of the MSS of Eusebius in No. 
5 fix the end of the Assyrian kingdom at 
the capture of Niniveh by Cyaxares. But 
the MSS of Eusebius vary here a little, and 
some of them fix that event 2 or 3 years 
Sooner, which however might perhaps agree 
rather better than otherwise with the æra 
of Nabonassar, as may be seen in my table. 
As these variations then in the MSS of Eu- 
sebius render it not quite certain whether 
there were 60, 61, or 62 years of interval 
from the death of Artæus to the capture of 
Niniveh, we may prove the fact of the 
cotemporary existence of Artæus and Esar- 
chaddon with still greater accuracy by 
reckoning vpteard to Arbaces. For the 
sums of all the reigns from the accession 
of Arbaces in Ctesias to the death of Artæus 
are 200; so also in the æra of Nabonassar 
there were 200 years from the 120th year 
before Nabonassar, at which date Polyhistor 


places 
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places the accession of Arbaces, down to 
the 80th year of that æra at which date 
Esarchaddon ended. Thus it appears, that 
the Artæus of Ctesias both began and ended 
his reign over Assyria according to Ctesias, 
in the very same years as Esarchaddon be- 
gan and ended his reign over the same king- 
dom according to Scripture, and this con- 
firmed by the æra of Nabonassar. How 
then is it possible to be otherwise, than that 
Artæus and Esarchaddon were one and the 
same person, since they were both kings of 
Assyria at the very same time? This will 
also follow still more evidently from what 
I shall prove afterwards, that Artæus reigned 
likewise over Babylon and Persia at the 
very same time, that Esarchaddon also 
reigned over these same two kingdoms as 
well as over Assyria : but it is impossible, 
that two different persons could reign over 
the same three kingdoms at the very same 
time, 

Now as it was through the conquest 
of Babylon by Esarchaddon that the dates 
of his own death and also those of his suc- 
cessors came to be admitted into the era 
of Nabonassar, consequently this æra can 
give no assistance upwards with respect to 
the preceding 5 kings over Assyria, either 


in Ctesias or Scripture; we will therefore 
| examinc 
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examine first of all the reigns downwards 
from Esarchaddon to Cyrus, that we may 
have the benefit of the æra of Nabonassar 
to assist in our enquiries: and still more 

especially because those three last kings 
over Assyria lived but a short time before 
the reign of Cyrus, and the first dawning 
there of authentic history; so that a few 
historic scraps concerning them have been 
preserved by other antient authors, to assist 
our chronologic enquiries. It was therefore 
on account of the accuracy of the dates of 
accesions and deaths of these three kings 
in the zra of Nabonassar, that I have ar- 
nnged them in No. 2 previously to the 
catalogue of Ctesias in No. 3, containing 
al the 10 kings of the Medes; as we can 
bereby fix the latter with more certainty, 
© far up at least as to the 6th inclusively 
in the middle of that period of empire : 
beside which, these three last of them lived 
in times better known than their predeces- 
08; so that herein I follow the same me- 
thod as at first of proceeding from what is 
best known to what is more unknown; 

and $till farther, the chief doubts and 
Ufficulties, which occur in summing up 
nghtly the duration of the reigns of these 
10 kings in the too brief abridgement of 
Cieias by Diodorus, are to be found during 

Vol. III. 31 the 
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the reigns of these same three kings and 
their immediate successor Astibara. For 
all these reasons it is expedient to begin our 
more particular enquiries with these 3 
kings in question, who immediately pre- 
ceded the end of the kingdom of Medes. 

WMe begin then with proposing to fix 
the date of the accession of Assaradinus to 
Assyria the first of the three, having alrea- 
dy ascertained the date of his death by the 
ra of Nabonassar to have been along with 
the 80th year of that æra. Now it is agreed 
by all parties, that this king was the same 
person, who is called Esarchaddon in Scrip- 
ture, and that he came to be enumerated 
in that æra on account of his having con- 
quered and thus made himself king over 
Babylon; so that the date. of his accession 
to Babylon is only the date of his conquest 
of it in the 68th year, and he had been 
king over Assyria many years before in 
consequence of the death of his father 
Senacherib: but this event in course had 


no concern with Babylon, therefore the 


date of it is not to be found in the zra of 
Nabonassar; yet from Scripture however 
we are enabled to discover it, and fortu- 
nately with more accuracy, than the dates 
there generally afford opportunity of doing. 


For it is expressly said, that Seuacherib un 
vade 
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vaded Judza in the 14th of Hezekiah, 
which as may be seen in my table vol. ii. 
216. was the 37th of Nabonassar ; from 
Judæa he proceeded into Egypt but return- 
ed hastily into Judza, and thence back to 
Assyria, soon after which he was slain by 
two of his sons. Herodotus likewise men- 
tions this invasion of Judæa by this king, 
whom he calls Sancheribus, but does not 
axcertain the date of it; the prophecy how- 
ever of Isaiah concerning his quick return 
home proves, that Senacherib must have 
left Judæa on his return to Assyria early in 
the 3d year from his first arrival there in 
the 14th of Hezekiah. For the prophecy 
ys, © In the 3d year sow ye and reap 
and eat the fruit thereof.” 2 King. 18. 
If these 3 years are reckoned inclusively of 
the 14th, he must then have quitted Judza 
at the beginning of the 16th of Hezekiah ; 
but if exclusively on the 17th, which is 
the latest possible date, and this was the 
40th of Nabonassar. Now what time in- 
tervened between his return from Judæa 
and his death is not certain, but the man- 
ner of its relation indicates, that it was soon 
eſter, for it is said,“ So Senacherib king 
of Assyria returned and dwelt at Niniveh, 
and as he was worshipping in the house of 
Nizroch his god two of his sons slew him, 

14 and 
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and Esarchaddon his son reigned in his 
Stead.” This relation seems to imply, that 
one event followed soon after the other, yet 
it leaves room however ſor a longer interval: 
but the account of the same facts in Tobit 
still more strongly implies that the interval 
was very short, since the writer computes 
even by the number of days and those only 

55, after he had buried a Jew slain by Se- 
nacherib soon after his return from Judæa. 
« If Senacherib had slain any [ Jew] after 
he was come to Niniveh and fled from 
Judæa, for in his wrath he slew many, 
then I buried them, and all my goods were 
forcibly. taken away, but there passed not 
five and fifty days before two of his sons 
killed him and fled, and Sarchedonus his 
son reigned in his stead.“ i. 18, Those 
55 days may possibly be reckoned only 
ſrom the time that his goods were taken 
away, yet this is not certain; but as the 
king's wreth against the Jews would he most 
violent at firs, the events referred to must 
have happened immediately after his arrival 
at Niniveh : consequently if we place bis 
death 1 full year later than his evacuation 
of Judæa at the beginning of the 40th year, 
therefore at the end of that 40th year, then 
the first of Esarchaddon would be the 4108 


year, though indeed possibly 1 year s00ner 
in 


4 


in case the third year is reckoned inclusive- 
ly of the 14th of Hezekiah ; but any way 
we cannot be far distant from the truth, 
since from the 46th exclusively to the 80th 
inclusively are 40 years, and this is the very 
zum of reign assigned to Artæus by Ctesias, 
This date is also confirmed farther by an- 
other sentence in Tobit, which indicates, 
that the usurpation of Media by Dejoces 
had preceded the return of Senacherib from 
Judæa; for in the 15th verse Tobit says, 
« that in the reign of Senacherib his estate 
was troubled, so that I could not go into 
Media.“ This trouble referred to was pro- 
bably caused by the usurpation of Media 
by Dejoces; but the return of Senacherib 
to Niniveh is not mentioned until 3 verses 
after in the 18th. And if king Sena» 
cherib had slain any, when he was come 
and fled from Judæa I buried them.“ 
Now the accession of Dejoces is fixed by 
Eusebius on the Ist of 18th Ol., which 
was the 40th year of Nabonassar, therefore 
the return and death of Senacherib must 
apparently have been later than that acces- 
sion, which it would be, if fixed at the end 
of the 40th; so hence again the 41st was the 
Ist of Esarchaddon and the 40th before 
his own death. From these circumstances 
it follows, that his accession could not be 
later 
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later than with the 41st, but possibly might 
have been 1 year Sooner, if third yeat 
is to be understood inclusively. Accord. 
ingly Riccioli does understand it inclusive. 
ly, for he observes upon these words in 
Stio anno seminate, “ i, e. quia propter in- 
cursiones Assyriorum non licebat serere 
sed liberatum esse Hezekiam tertio anno, 
id est in 16 ann., percusso jam Senacherib.“ 
P. 232, Here we see also, that he con- 
ceived the death of Senacherib to have 
followed immediatel after his return in the 
I6th year.“ Usher also and Patrick reckon 
inclusively and thus place his return on the 
16th likewise, and his death in the same 
year; but by all these writers fixing the 
Jewish kings 2 or 3 years 700 early, they 
make the death of Senacherib precede the 
usurpation by Dejoces in Media; whereas 
it is not only probable in itself, that Dejoces 
took advantage of the absence of Senache- 
rib to usurp Media, but there is in Tobit, 
as I have shewn, a direct indication that 
the troubles in Media and probable usurpa- 
tion by Dejoces preceded the return and 
death of Senacherib : and this is confirmed 
by another fact related in Scripture, _ 

Ys 


2 $9 also did Josephus, for he says, * Ad Ni- 
num regiam rediit, ubi paulo post obiit.“ Ant. 
10. 2. | 
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ly, that Senacherib did not, because he 
could not return to Ecbatana, the former 
seat of government, but stopt short at Ni- 
niveh and delt there; Dejoces apparently 
being then already in possession a Media. 
This is the first mention in Scripture of 
any of the Assyrian kings residing at Ni- 
niveh, and Senacherib scems to have been 
the first who did so; not through any 
choice of removing the royal residence, 
but through necesity, because he had lost 

Session of Ecbatana and could not return 
thither.“ We see hence that hy the Jewish 
reigns being placed by me 3 years later, 
as they ought to be for other reasons, then 
the end of the 40th year of Nabonassar, at 


which 


It has been objected against Ctesias, that he 
ys erroneously of Arbaces, that he removed the 
seat of government from Niniveh to Ecbatana, for 
it appears, it, is added, both from Scripture and 
Herodotus, that it continued at Niniveh. To this 
it has been replied, that although Arbaces removed 
it to Kebatana, yet some of his posterity afterwards 
might remove it back again to Niniveh ; and some 
have said one king and some another, yet possibly 
none of them have fixed on the right person. For 
there is no mention in Scripture, whether the first 
Assyrian kings dwelt at Niniveh or Ecbatana, nor 
until this information concerning Senacherib ; and 
that it should be here mentioned for the first time 
Scems to have been done on account of the noyelty 


of it, as being an act different from former prac- 
tica, 
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which Senacherib died in 17th of He- 


zekiah, the 3d year exclusively from the 
14th, will be later than the usurpation by 
Dejoces at the beginning of that 40th year, 
which is agreeable to the account in Tobit 
and yet consistent with all other events; 
and it would moreover hereby be exactly 
40 years before the death of Esarchaddon, 
agreeably again to the 40 years of reign 
assigned to Artæus by Ctesias. Thus all 
authors, dates and events will agree har- 
momously together; and here again we 
have another example of the benefit in 
point of harmony arising from my correc- 
tion in placing the Jewish reigns right, 
that is, 3 years later than others, and thus 
consonantly with the respective Babylonian 
reigns in the æra of Nabonassar: for thus 
they leave the room, which is necessary for 
all the events connected with them, to fol- 
low one another in the order pointed out 
by some historic testimony or other, either 


that of Isaiah or some other. Prideaux. 


however has delayed the evacuation of Syria 
by Senacherib until the 18th of Hezekiah, 
if not later, which is clearly 1 year too 


late, even although we should understand - 


third year to mean exclusively of the 14th, 
this sense placing it no later than the 17th. 


But in regard to the death of that king he 
| 18 


„ _ 

is still more erroneous, for he delays it 
until the 22d of Hezekiah, without giving 
any reason for thus delaying at '5 years 
later than others, who make his death to 
follow almost immediately after his return 
from Syria, i. e. on the '16th : his deatli 
however, by the Jewish reigns being fixed 
too soon in Prideaux, still falls only 2 
years too late in the æra of Nabonassar, i. e. 
on 42d year instead of 40th; so that one 
advantage follows even from the above er- 
rors in that author, Which is, that hereby 
the usurpation by Dejoces at least precedes 
the return and death of Senacherib, al- 
though indeed not exactly in the right 
years, Thus by his dates counteracting 
one another, notwithstanding that none of 
them are exactly right, yet it has happened 
fortunately in allusion to some lines of 
Pope, that | 


Dates balance dates, each error bs its brother, 
And one mistake's corrected by some other. 


For upon the whole by such counteraction 
the dates of the events in question are kept 
nearly in a state of equilibrium; but in 
most other cases any one error made by an 
author in one place produces many more 
and greater errors afterwards by augment- 
ing one another, when they all tend the 
4 =S - ; 3 K same 
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same way. Yet even from such small er- 
rors of two or three years there is one ill 
consequence ſollows, for when sceptical 
readers find events placed by some writers a 
little sooner or else later than by others, 
they are too apt to conclude, that there is 
no good foundation for fixing them at one 
date rather than some other; and hence 
they join in with Bolingbroke and Collins 
in accusing all the. chronology of these 
times of the utmost uncertainty. It is for 
this reason, that 1 endeavour to be exact 
to a single year, when the case will admit 
of it, and give my reasons, why it cannot 
be altered to either sooner or later; and al- 
though those cases may happen but seldom, 
yet if upon the whole the dates of events 
be but as certain as the events themselves, 
what more can rational men require: 

It is for this reason then, it may be 
proper to add, that although most com- 
mentators fix the evacuation of Syria by 
Senacherib and his death also on the 16th 
of Hezekiah, not as in Prideaux one on 
the 18th and the other on the 22d, yet 
they seem to be a little tob $00 as well as 
Prideaux too late. For in the former case 
we must understand the 3d year of the 
prophecy to be reckoned inclusively of the 


14th in which * entered 1 
ut 
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but for this sense I can find no good foun- 
dation, it seems to have arisen only from 


the following circumstance, that when the 


prophecy says “ Ye shall eat che year such 
things as grow of themselves, &c.“ many 
persons refer the word this to the 14th 
year in which Senacherib invaded Judæa: 
but if it had been intended to have such a 
reference, it ought to have been inserted 
immediately after the relation of that act 
of invasion in the 14th, at beginning of 
36th chapter, and not near the end of the 
following 37th, after Senacherib had re- 
turned out of Egypt, and only 6 verses be- 
fore mention is made of his return to As- 
Syria. Hence it follows, that his year does 
not refer to the ist year of invasion, but 
only to the Firs: of the three years con- 
necied with a Sabbatic year, as mentioned 
in the prophecy ; but whether by that firs! 
of these three years was meant the 14th or 
15th of Hezekiah, is left altogether in 
doubt; neither can it be determined by 
the words themselves of the prophecy, but 
from other circumstances only, such as 
these : if the invasion in the 14th began $0 
early in spring as to be before they began 
to sow, then the 14th might be the first of 
the 3 years, and that in which they neither 
$0wed nar reaped, as in a Sabbatic year; 
3 K 2 but 
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but if the invasion was not until later it 
that 14th year, namely after May the 
harvest month there, then it could not be 
the irs of the three years in question, and 
the 15th must be the first in which the 

could neither sow nor reap, the 16th wou 

be the year in which they were to eat of 
what grew wild in the foregoing year, and 
the 17th or 3d year, the year of theit 
freedom from Senacherib's army, and this 
early in the spring of that year the 17th 
before sowing time began. Under the 
veil then of the nature of a Sabbatic year 
and the two subsequent ones Isaiah de- 
scribes as by a sign what the duration 
should be of the invasion, namely that it 
should last 2 full years, and no more; but 
still does not determine which year of 
Hezekiah's reign, whether the 14th or 
15th, was considered by him as the firs 
of the 3 years mentioned in the prophecy. 
Agreeably to the above sense of this year 
Tremellius, who generally adhered mofe 
closely than any translator to the meaning 
of the Hebrew renders it here by anno und 
instead of hoc anno; the Hebrew often 
employing unus for primus: Leclerc also, 
although he translates by hoc anno yet ex- 
plains them in his note to mean primo anno 
trum annorum, not the first of the W 
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80 also the Seder-olam expresses the pro- 
phecy, “ Comedere vos anno uno sponte 
natum.“ C. 23. There is no sufficient 
und then to suppose, that thes year refers 

to the 14th rather than to the 15th year; 
and if the latter was the real fact, then the 
16th could not be the 3d year, but the 
17th, therefore the year of freedom from 
the Assyrians, in which they could first 
so and reap: consequently the Assyrian 
army quitted Syria before the spring in 
17th year, and this is the /atest date of that 
event ; but-it is possible to have been 1 year 
tooner, though less probable, because it 
would place the return of Senacherib 
earlier than the reyolt under Dejoces, which 
Tobit indicates as having preceded his re- 
turn from Syria.“ This later date on the 
| 17th 


* Most of the commentators moreover have 
erroneously pretended, as if this prophecy proved 
the 14th year to have been actually a Sabbatic year ; 
but I can find no better foundation for this error 
than the former one; neither does it seem to be 
any way material whether it be true or not, for the 
prediction would contain the very same information 
of future events, either way: since in both cases the 
duration of the invasion would be limited by the 
3 years in question, Aa Isaiah should have 
only deseribed the time and cireumstances of the 
invasion as being similar to what happens in Sab. 
batic years, whether the 14th or 15th were or were 


not 
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17th for the year of freedom leaves that 
whole year for Senacherib to dwell at Ni. 
niveh aſter his return, and even à large 
part possibly of the subsequent 18th year 
before his death; yet still that 18th year, 
the 415t of Nabon, might be reckoned as 
the Ist of his successor Esarchaddon, and 
thence 40 full years to his death. The 
1th year therefore might be and probably 
was 1 year too soon for his death, but the 
22d in Prideaux certainly 5 years 100 late, 
These different opinions it scemed - expe- 
dient for me to consider, in order that the 
accession of Esarchaddon thus fixed by 
Scripture, - might be as accurately deter- 
mined. as his death in the æra of Nabonas 
sar. I have also adopted the latest date of 
the capture of Niniveh in the MS$S of 
Eusebius, because it is confirmed by the 
positive testimony of Ctesias to be 62 years 
for the reigns of the last two kings, the 
æra of Nabonassar being neuter in this 
date; and also because this is the date in 
the MS of Pithæus, which is generally 
thought the most correct of any, as may be 
Seen in a note to the Edition by Pontacus. 


not Sabbatic years in reality. The Seder-olam did 
not understand either of them to be actually Sab- 
batic years. 


Printed by Cox, Son, and Baytis, 
Xo. 75, Great Queen Str. 
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AN APPENDIX 
10 n M 
Critical Obſervations on Books, 


= 


ANTIENT AND MODERN; :. 


CONTAINING. 


A Diſſertation on antient Calendars, viz. the Ma- 
cedonian, Athenian, Chaldæan, Egyptian, and 
Roman, pointing out many capital Errors in 
the beſt modern -Books on this Subject, and 


. 


= . 


various Articles of new Evidence tending to 


the Improvement of it: together with accurate 
Tables of the- Days of all vifible neuw. Moons 


during the firſt period of 56 Years, as inſtituted 
by Calippus ; ſhewing alſo how the ſame Period, 


with the help of a few eaſy Corrections, may be 
applied as a popular Method. to diſcover the Da 

of all viſible new Moons in any other Age, pal, 
| pony or future, and thus ſerve for a perpetual 


- : [ 


TO Witten ie ADDED. 1 — 
A Diſcovery of the right Year, when thit Eclipſe 
happened, which' is mentioned by Herodotus, 
as terminating the Lydian War; and a Calcula- 


tion of the by Mr. Hancock, in which 
M. Pingre's Errors are rectiſied in his Calcula- 


tion of this Eclipſe in the 42d Vol. of Hiſt. de 


| PAcad, Bell. Lettr. 1786. 


15 


— 
— 


Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, atque occulta adhue myſteria pandit. 


— — 
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The uſe f the Calippic period fied as a 
popular method 10 diſcover the days of the 
viſible few Moons in all ages, paſt preſent and 


8 the chronologic ſubje& allotted for 
A this third volume is ta make more ac- 
curate enquiries concerning the duration and 
principal dates of the-#abulous and alſo of the 
probable age in antient Hiſtory, I may often in 
_ the inveſtigation" of this ſubject have occaſion, 
through want of Hiſtoric evidence, to have 
recourſe to the days when ſolar eclipſes -hap- 
pened, and likewiſe to the days whereon the 
new moons fell, which commenced or termi- 
minated certain aſtrogomic periods of time: 
but as the aſcertaining ſuch days is attended 
with intricate computations, when perfotmed 
in a ſcientific way, and therefore for the accu- 
racy of ſuch computations Readers muſt in 
general depend „ upon the * 

| OR 2 
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and credit of the writer; I therefore think it 
will be acceptable to them to be enabled to 
form ſome Judgement for themſelves of the 
truth of ſuch computations, by being pre- 
ſented with a more eaſy and popular method, 
whereby they, may diſcover on what days of 
the Julian calendar any new moon and con- 
ſequently any ſolar eclipſe muſt neceſſarih 
have fallen in any paſt period throughout an- 
tient ages. Hereby a conviction of their own 
minds will better accompany the arguments 
of the writer, Now the method, which Cx 
lippus employed in the greek Calendars, in 
order to aſcertain by a table the days on which 
all new moons muſt fall during every period 
of 76 years, and which was the laſt improve- 
ment made by the antients in this ſubject; 
the ſame will alſo ſerve for the purpoſe here 
required, if proper allowance be made for 
- ſuch inaccuracy as is well known to have ſub- 
ſiſted in the method of Calippus: and thus 
it may be uſed as a perpetual Almanac, wherein 
any reader may in three minutes diſcover the 
day on which every viſible new moon fell in 
any month and year whatever for 2 or 3000 
years paſt or more; and with ſufficient accu 
racy for almoſt any queſtion of hiſtory ot 
chronology, although not of aſtronomy. The 
neceflary information concerning the method 
employed by Calippus has: been preſerved in 
the tract of aſtronomy by Geminus ; but it bs 
- unfortunately happened, that the ſenſe of the 
greek words there, and meaning of the write", 
have been ſometimes miſtaken by the fevers 
authors and. chronologers, who have d 
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To VOL. THREE. 3 
to this ſubject, Scaliger , Petavius 4, Dod- 
well | and Pontedera 5; and at other times 
they have ſupplied ſuppoſed deficiencies of 
information in Geminus with erroneous con- 
jectures of their own, as well as ſupplied real 
deficiencies both in an inaccurate and inconfi- 
ſtant manner: So that although all thoſe four 
authors pretend to appeal to the authority of 
Geminus for the rectitude of their own me- 
thods, yet they hereby neceſſarily have become 
inconſiſtent with each other, as well as each 
of them in many caſes inconſiſtent with truth 
in regard to the meaning of Geminus, the real 
method of Calippus, and the agreement of 
their own methods with four dates by the period 
of Callippus preſerved in Ptolemey's aſtro- 
nomy. Conſequently although Scaliger, Pe- | 
tavius, Dodwelt and Pontedera have each of a 
them given us a table of the Calippic period, 
yet not any one of thole tables can be de- 
e on, or applied to any uſe whatever in 

iſtory or chronology. But it is not my in- 
tention in this firſt Diſſertabion on antient Calen- 
dart, to point out the many ' miſtakes into 
which thoſe ſeveral authors have fallen, this 
would be too large an undertaking at pre- 
ſent; 1 only mean to give @ general ſketch of 
the method, in which I myſelf have proceeded 
in the conſtruction of the ſubjoined more ac- 
curate” Tables of the Calippic period for the 


De Emengat, Tempor, lib. 5. 4 
Doctrin. 'Tempor. hb. 2. c. 19. 
De veter. Cyclis Græcorum Diſſert q. 

Jul. Pontederæ Antiquitat. Græc. Patav. 

1740, pag. 242. | | 
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firſt 76 years after its introduction: this will 
in courſe diſplay at the ſame time ſome of the 
chief errors of thoſe former writers, while it 
alſo explains the general nature of the ſubject 
and prepares Readers to comprehend more 
eaſily what I chiefly have in view in this Eflay; 
which is, to ſupply them with an obvious ne. 
thod, whereby they may apply theſe Tables to 
diſcover the day of any new. moon in any 
year required, paſt, preſent or future. I have 
moreover thrown. this tract into the Form of 
an appendix to the third volume, in order thatit 
may be the more ready at hand for readers to 
have recourſe to there in order to verify for 
themſelves the day of any new moon or ſolar 
_ eclipſe, which may be made uſe of by myſelt 
in this volume concerning any chronologtc 
ſubject. ys 
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Explanation of ſome of the moſt neceſſary article 
relative to the mode of conſtructing righth 
Tables of the calippic period, and agreeably 

to which the ſubjoined ones are executed; 
whereby they will become capable of bemy 
applied to uſe, which the calippic Tables o 
former chronologers are not, 


HE Computation of new moons by theſe 
Tables begins in the year 330 before the 
vulgar æra of Chriſt, as is noticed in the ſecond 
perpendicular column of the iſt Table; for 
that was the year, as all writers agree, 0 


which Calippus placed the commencement 0 
| | 
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his cycle or period of 56 years: in the ſame 


horizontal columns with the years before Chriſt 


are marked the cotemporary dates by the 


Olympiads and the æra of Nabonaſſar. But 
in regard to the ſeaſon of that year 330 or the 
month in it, at which Calippus made his pe- 
nod to commence, no ſufficient information 
concerning this article has been tranſmitted to 


vs by antient writers: Petavius and others have 


indeed confidently afſerted, that it began, like 
the period of Meto, with the new moon neareſt 
to the ſummer ſolſtice, ,cither before or after 
it. But Scaliger and Dodwell aſſent to this 
only ſo far as reſpects the popular uſe of the 
calippic period in Europe by the Athenians 
and Macedonians ; for with regard to Aſia they 
maintain, that it commenced there at the au- 
tumnal Equinox : . but that the calippic period 
thus differed in regard to the ſeaſon of its com- 
mencement in different nations there is not the 
leaſt evidence to prove, as Petavius has pro- 
perly obſerved; and Geminus certainly gives 
not the leaſt hint of any ſuch variety in it; 
therefore Petavius has totally rejected the idea 
of any ſuch fact, and apparently alſo with good 
reaſon. Thus much however may be demon- 
ſtrably proved from ſome dates by the calip- 
pie period preſerved in Ptolomey, that it muſt 
nave had its commencement later in the year 
than the ſummer ſolſtice; although indeed 
not any one of thoſe writers have adverted to 
this, but on the contrary they have all con- 
tended or acquieſced in an opinion, that ſome 


pallages in Ptolomey prove it to have com- 


wenced at the ſummer ſoiſtice, which in fact 
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none of them do: and the realqruth is, that 


none of thoſe dates or paſſages in Ptolomey go 


ſo far as to prove at what preciſe month or 


ſeaſon the calippic period commenced, but 
only that it muſt have commenced /ater than 
the ſummer ſolſtice, yet not /o late as the win» 
ter ſolſtice ; hence it very probably follows, 
that it commenced at the Autumnal Equinox, 
An examination of theſe proofs would lead u 
at preſent too far away from our propoſed. ob- 
ect; it is ſufficjent, that I have pointed out 


my chief reaſon for making the calippic period 


to commence with the Athenian and Macedo» 


nian months next after that equinox, and. this 


at Athens as well as in Aſia (in caſe it was 
ever in ule in either) although indeed in cons 


tradiction to the determinations of Scaliger, 


Petavius and Dodwell. Hereby the firſt Ma- 
cedonian month Dius would commence in the 
firſt calippic year (the year 330 before Chnſl) 
at ſun-ſet on the 24th of October, which would 
be at the appearance of the viſible new moon; 
for the true new moon fell about midnight be- 
tween the 23d and 24th; thus the month Din 
could never go back farther (as may be ſeen 
in my Tables) than to the 26th of September, 


therefore would never anticipate the equinox: 


this was a conſiderable improvement upon the 
metonic period, in which the months that ge- 


neraliy fell next after the equinoxes and folfii 


ces did -metimes anticipate them not leſs than 
10 or 12 days. So that this was alſo a pre 
moon for the new calippic period to com- 
mence at, as well as probably the real one. 


Moreover, hereby the firſt Macedonian _ 
14 
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Dius would then coincide with the firſt half 


of the firſt Egyptian or rather Chaldæan and 
Perfian month, which began in that year 330 
for the laſt time on Nov. 14 and afterwards 
would gradually commence ſooner and ſooner ; 
and thus would gradually coincide more and 
more with the firſt Macedonian month Dius: 
this was probably one object in the view of Ca- 
lippus, Aſia and Perſia being in the year 330 
firſt made ſubject to the Macedonians by Alex- 
ander; to whom the introduction of this new 


calendar (which would thus harmonize the 


before diſcordant Athenian, Macedonian and 
Perſian calendars) was very probably intended 
as a compliment by Calippus, and as expreſ- 
five of Alexander's being now Lord and maſter 
of all thoſe three great nations; an introduction 
of a foreign calendar being in thoſe ages a 
general conſequence of conqueſt, and as it 
were a badge of ſubjection. 

It muſt be remembered however, that I do 
not pretend to have fixed the firſt month of 
the calippic period at the autumnal equinox 
as a matter of abſolute certainty, but only as 


having more and better evidence in its favor, 


than the foregoing authors have been able to 
produce in favor of the ſummer ſolſtice ; of 
which the following fact may be confidered as 
ſome proof: for not any one author, who has 
hitherto writ upon this ſubje&, and has 
placed the commencement of the calippic pe- 
riod at the ſummer ſolſtice, has been able to 
make the dates of ſuch projected Tables coin- 
cide with all the 4 Athenian dates by the ca- 
lippic period found in Ptolomey ; a certain 

B 4 evidence, 
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evidence, that there muſt be errors in their 
propoſed plans ſomewhere, (in caſe the text 
of Feolomey be not corrupted) but whence thoſe 
errors ariſe is matter of difficulty to be aſcer- 
tained ; and unleſs it can be better aſcertained, 
it may po//abiy have ariſen from that eircum- 
ſtance of their having placed the commence- 
ment of the calippic period .at the ſummer 
ſolſtice inſtead of the autumnal equinox. 
Another doubt is, whether- the calippic 
period was ever actually in current and po- 
pular uſe either at Athens or in Macedonia or 
Aſia; in regard to this the opinions of the 
learned have differed ; with reſpect to myſelf 
Jean truely ſay, that I have never met with 
the leaſt proof of its having been adopted as 
a popular, calendar any where, but rather 
with evidence to the contrary : and it is no 
way improbable but that Calippus might 
have been diſappointed of his propoſed pur- 
poſe, which poſſibly was not merely to ny 
the metonic period at Athens ; but that he ha 
a larger view, namely to harmonize the dif 
cordant calendars of the Athenians and Mace- 
donians, ſo as that the ſame months of each 
might afterwards always correſpond with each 
other month for month, and day for day. In 
this project however he probably failed (as 
bas been the caſe with many excellent propoſed 
reforms in all nations) ſo that his calendar was 
never apparently adopted except by a few al- 
tronomers and ſcientific men; to whom it might 
poſſibly ſerve the ſame purpoſe in regard fo 
dates as an univerſal Language would do in 
correſpondence : For both the * and 
* . 3 ace- 
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Macedonians ſeem to have ſtill continued te 
the very laſt their former national attachments 
to their own more antient and more erroneous 
methods; which produced ſo great a diſcor- 
dancy between the reſpective months of each, 
as that the ſame Athenian months are found in 
Hiſtory to be mentioned as coincident with 
three or four different Macedonian months in 
different ages. Now from what cauſe theſe 
diſcordant facts could ariſe has been the ſub- 
ject of much enquiry among the learned; the 
only cauſe to which all authors haye hitherto 
had recourſe, has been a mere ſuppoſition of 
their own, that in different ages the Macedo- 
nians arbitrarily altered the places in the ſea- 
ſons, which their months had before occupied ; 
ſo that Dius for inſtance was made by them 
coincident with October in one age, and in 
another was arbitrarily made to be coincident 
with November and ſo on: Dodwell after 


others ſuppoſes no leſs than three ſuch arbi- 


trary changes made by the Macedonians in the 


places of their months; as may be ſeen at 


p. 394, de veter. cyclis. But for ſuch-a ſuppo- 


ſition there is not the leaſt evidence in Hiſtory; 


neither is there the leaſt neceſſity for having 
recourſe to ſuch arbitrary imaginations, 
which with the aid of others of a fimilar kind 
give one too much reaſon to confider their 
writings on fuch ſubjects in no better light 
than that of learned romances: And the diſ- 
cordancies between the Athenian and Mace- 
donian months in different ages may be ac- 
counted for by a more natural and- probable 
cauſe; for they had apparently no other origin 
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than this fimple fact, that the Macedonians 
continued untill the very laſt to employ the old 
octennial period, which had been almoſt uni- 
verſally in uſe throughout Greece, before Meto 
introduced his period of nineteen years at 
Athens in the 87th Olympiad. It is ſufficiently 
intimated by Ciceto, that this period was in 
uſe in ſome cities of Sicily or elſewhere duri 

bis own time; for he ſays, that the Greeks ſome- 
times added to their months a day or two by 
intercalation to make them correſpond with 
the new moons *; now there could be no oc- 
cafion to add a day or two except in the oc- 
tennial period, becauſe it was too port; where- 
as the metonic was too long, therefore in this 
they always e away or cut off one day when 
wanted : Cicero therefore could be ſpeaking 
only of the octennial period, when he ſpeaks 
of adding a day or two; and if this was ſub- 
fiſting in Sicily down to even Roman times, 
why not among the Macedonians alſo both in 
Europe and Afia ? Diodorus indeed ſays, that 
many of the Greek ſtates had adopted the me- 
tonic period, but he does not ſay / ; and 


* * Eft conſuetudo Siculorum cæterorumque 
græcorum, quod ſuos dies menſeſque congruere vo- 
lunt cum ſolis lunæque ratione; ut nonnunquam, 
ſi quid diſcrepet, eximant unum aliquem diem, aut 
ad ſummum, biduum ex menſe (quos illi exemptite 
dies nominant) item nonnunguam uno die longiarem 
menſem faciunt aut biduo.” Orat. 7 in Verr. 

+ © Grecorum plerique Metonis rationem am- 
plexi ſunt.” Lib. 12. Giymp, 87. 1.—“ Octaeterida 
verum annum magnum eſſe pleraque græcia exiſti- 
mavit—multz in græcia religiones hoc intervallo 
temporis cluntur.” Cenſor. c. 18. 


ts. Cen- 
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Cenſorinus informs us of the great prevalence 
of the octennial period in Greece, with an in- 
timation that it was even then till ſubſiſting 
there, at leaſt in ſacred rotations of time. Why 
then ſhould we without any evidence ſuppoſe - 
with Chronologers that the Macedonians had 
adopted the Metonic or Calippic period, when 
we have no hiſtoric nor either internal or exter- 
nal proof of it; but on the contrary have one 
ſtrong internal proof in favour of the octennial 
riod, befides various other proofs * For it 
is the neceſſary conſequence of the uſe of the 
octennial period, that every Macedonian month 
uſt be ſuccefhvely coincident with three 
— fixed Julian months, and poſſibly with 
no leſs than 4 lunar and moveable Athenian 
months in the courſe of every period of 152 
years, i. e. of 19 octennial periods. It is 
truly wonderfull therefore that although all 
our chronologers knew this conſequence, yet 
that not any one of them ſhould have adverted 
to ſuch an obvious and natural ſolution of the 
difficulty, which had perplexed them; but 
ſhould have rather run wild with the rovings 
of mere conjecture. There are alſo, ſeveral 
other cixcumſtances preſerved by hiſtory, which 
tend to confirm the uſe of the octennial period 
by the Macedonians, of which I ſhall at pre- 
ſent mention - one, in order that I may not 
advance any thing new, and contrary to the 
opinions of others, without ſuggeſting like 
wiſe weighty evidence in it's ſupport, of an hiſ- 
toric and external as well as internal nature. 
Now it is well known, that the octennial pe- 


riod was the firſt, which was employed oy 
| 8 
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| the chriſtians in order to fix the time of obſerv- 


ing Eaſter; this was very natural, in caſe the 
octennial period had been in vulgar uſe amon 

the Macedoniansin Paleſtine, where Chriſtianity 
aroſe, or even among the Macedonians at Alex- 


andria in Egypt, where the Chriftians of the 
_ greateſt erudition refided : but it is altogether: 


unaccountable, in caſe the metonic or calippic 
period had been in popular uſe at either of thoſe 


places; for as the firſt Chriſtians had but little 


aſtronomic or other erudition, how ſtrange 1s it, 
that, inſtead of falling into a fimiles uſe of the 


metonic period along with the Macedonians 


(among whom they lived, and which they 
daily ſaw employed around them) they ſhould 
on the contrary ſend to ſome remote and ob- 
ſcure cities of Greece for an antient period ex- 

loded almoſt every where, as chronologers 
would perſuade us! It was not untill about the 


vear 300, that Anatolius firſt introduced among 


the Chriſtians at Alexandria the uſe of the me- 
ronic period of 19 to find the time of Eaſter: 
and thus by a ſtrange kind of croſs-purpoſes 
the unlettered Chriſtians of Paleſtine ſent us far 
as to Greece for a foreign period ever before 
unknown to them; while on the contrary the 
more learned Chriſtians of Alexandria firſt em- 
ployed the vulgar metonic period though in 
common uſe both in Paleſtine and Egypt, as our 
chronologers pretend. But in caſe the octen- 
nal period was in vulgar uſe every where 
among the Macedonians, then theſe events took 
place in a natural and probable manner ; for 
then the fact would be, that the more literate 


Chriſtians at Alexandria, where the n | 
| e N 0 
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of aſtronomy was renowned, at length obtained 
knowledge enough of that ſcience to diſcover, 
that the metonic period in foreign uſe at Athens 
would be a more accurate method for their 
purpoſe of fixing Eafter, than their old 

pular octennial period eſtabliſned among them- 
ſelves and the Macedonians in Paleſtine; from 
whom the firſt unlettered Chriſtians had bor- 
rowed it, and carried it to the Chriſtians at 
Alexandria. Still farther, the very firſt im- 
provement of the octennial period attempted 
by the Chriſtians, was that by Hippolitus, Wo 
in his Paſchal cycle, which begins in 222, only 
doubled the octennial period, and formed 
one of 16 years* ; of which no perſon hitherto ' 
has been able, notwithſtanding the pretences of 
Blanchini, + to diſcover any real utility; for all 
its former imperfections would fti} remain 
when thus doubled : it ſeems indeed -to have 
been rather intended for hiſtoric purpoſes rela- 
tive to paſt ages and in no very accurate manner, 
than to be of any real or practical uſe in future 
ones; accordingly we have no knowledge, 
that it was ever received into uſe by the Chriſ- 
tians, but at leaſt it was ſuperſeded ſoon after by 
Anatolius's introduction of the metonic period 
of 19 years. Laſtly, there was another period 
of 84 years in uſe among the antient Chriſ- 
tians, and if Epiphanius is to be credited, 
among the Jews alſo ; yet more probably how- 
ever among the diſperſed Jews of the 3d and 


* See Crit. Obſervat. vol. I. p. 279. | 
+ De Calendario Cæſaris et Patchali Canone 


5. Hippolyti a Fr. Blanchino Romæ 1703, p. 93. 
.ath 
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Ath century than as Epiphanius erroneouſly 
ſuppoſes during the time of Chriſt (for they 
then doubtleſs aſcertained their lunar months 
by viſible obſervations of the new moons; and 
it was not untill} after their diſperſion by 
Titus and Adrian, that they began to uſe ſci- 
entific cycles or periods) ſo that if this period 
of 84 was ever in uſe among the. Jews, this 
circumſtance may -be*confidered as a proof of 
its late origin (Zpiph. contr. Alog. c. 26). Non 
this is the only period, which indicates the 
leaſt knowledge among the Chriſtians of the 
calippic period; for this period conſiſts of 84 
years, which is a combination of the 76-years 
of Calippus with the 8 years of the old octennial 
period; ſo much were the Aſiatics, whether 
Jews or Chriſtians, attached to the octennial 

eriod ! an attachment truly wonderfull, if it 
had never been in vulgar uſe among the Ma- 
cedonians in Paleſtine, and had alſo been almoſt 
_ exploded even in Greece itſelf ! This period 
is however liable to the ſame error, as the 
octennial one, by being too ſhort, ſo that it 
contained no improvement upon the calippie 
period ; and that it was in early uſe among the 
Chriſtians there is no teſtimony to prove: it 
might poſſibly have ariſen ſtill later than even 
the yeac 300 and the introduction of the me- 
tonic period, as its more complex nature does 
indeed render probable. I have entered thus 
far into this ſubject, in order to give readers 
. ſome idea upon what foundation the following 
concluſion and information is built, namely, 
that they muſt not ſuffer themſelves to be led 


into an erroneous ſuppoſition, that the Macedo- 
| nian 


I 


to Oct. 29, and fo downward: but contrary- 
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nian months, which in my Tables I have made 


coincident with Athenian ones, were in fact ac- 


tually ſo coincident in times before the com- 
mencement of the calippic period in the 3 3oth 


year before Chriſt, nor yet that they were ac- 
tually ſo coincident afterwards (unleſs the cahp- 

conceive it never was); but they are only to 
conclude, that the Macedonian and Athenian 


months in my Tables were thus'auatly com- 


cident in thoſe 3 years, in which the 3 dates by 
Macedonian months occur in Ptolomey. Now 
this fact we learn from the dates of thoſe ce- 
leſtial obſervations by Macedonian months in 


Ptolomy about 80 or more years later than that 


year 330; and theſe enable us to trace back 
the poſition of Macedonian months at the com · 
mencement of the calippic period; for which 
purpoſe theſe calippic tables are of excellent 
uſe, even although - the Macedonians really 
employed the oCtennial period: for by reck- 
oning either forward or backward in the tables 


| from eighth year to eighth year, we can diſco- 


ver how every Macedonian month muſt have 
fallen in their octennial period either before or 
aſter thoſe dates by them, which are ſo well 
aſcertained in Ptolomy. If we reckon back- 
ward, then every Macedonian month will be 
found in every eighth year to fall 1 or 2 days 
ſooner in the Julian months, and on reckoning 
forward they will fall 1 or 2 days later in every 


eighth year; the month Dius thus proceeding, 
for inſtance, from October 24 to Oct. 26 in 


the ſubſequent 8th year, then to Oct. 28, then 


wile 


pic period had been adopted by them, which as 
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wiſe when we reckon backward ; becauſe the 
octennial period is too ſhort by a day and half 
or more in every 8 years *. Whey by thus fal- 
ling later and later the months had varied 
from their original places in the Julian months 
to the amount of 30 days, (which would be at 
the end of. 152 years) the Macedonian months 
were then in the octennial period, by the 
omiſſion of an intercalary month of 30 days, 
brought back once more to their original 
places in the fixed Julian months, and then Diu 
would commence again on October 24. We may 
thus by means of thoſe 3 dates in Ptolomey 
be able to diſcover. on what julian days any 
Macedonian month commenced in any age, 
within a day or two, in caſe they really uſed 
the octennial period: ſo that theſe tables are 
juſt as uſefull to diſcover Macedonian dates 
under the octennial period as under the ca- 
lippic; a diſcovery of loſt intelligence no 
other way ever poſſible to be recovered! I 
{aid within a day or two, becauſe as in the oc- 
tennial period there were always 1 or 2 days in- 
tercalated at the end of every 8 years, we are 
not able to diſcover which of theſe two units 
were actually intercalated at any given time, 
whether only 1 day or 2; therefore we may 
err to the amount of 1 day, but ſeldom more, 
for the octennial period could never vary from 
the times of the viſible new moons more than 
1 day or 2 at moſt; it being at the end of 
every 8 years corrected by vifible obſerva- 
tion of the new moon; and 1 or 2 days inter- 
calated in caſe the new moon did not appears 


* Sce Tabl. I. at the calippic years, 1. 9. 17- 25. 
Hence 
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Hence therefore it follows, that wherever 
the octennial period was in vulgar uſe, there 
was a neceſſary progreſſion forward to the amount 
of 3o days in all the lunar months, and thus 
every Macedonian month muſt have neceſſarily 
during the courſe of every period of 1 5 years 
have become coincident with 3 different Talian 
months: for all Lunar months muſt always in 
every caſe and under every period, whether 
the octennial, metonic or calippic, have been 
ſucceſſively coincident, with at leaſt 2 different 
Julian months and partly with 3 months in 
every 3 years; but under the octennial period 
they would be coincident with 3 Julian months 
n different ages of that period and-partly with 
4. For as the Macedonian month Lows, for 
inſtance, coincided. with July and Auguſt at the 
beginning of a period of 152 years, it muſt 
on account of the abovementioned neceſſary 
progreſſion ferward coincide at the end of that 
period with Auguſt and September, i. e. it muſt 
advance forward a whole month. Altho then 
there ſhould be no ſufficient hiſtoric informa- 
tion tranſmitted down to us to remove the 
vubt abovementioned, whether the calippic 
period was ever received into vulgar uſe 
among the Macedonians in Aſia; yet hereby 
ve may be at leaſt able to- folve that much 
devared queſtion concerning a paſſage in an 
tiftle of King Philip quoted by Demoſthenes 
n his oration de corona, which has been con- 
ſdered as the de plus ultra of all critics and 
chronologers: but which by means of theſe 
Clippic Tables will admit of an eaſy ſolution, 

For in that Epiſtle the Macedonian month 
C | Lous 
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Lous is mentioned as being coincident with ſo 


late an Athenian month as BoedFemion : Now 
this fact all critics and chronologers have con- 
ſidered as almoſt impoſſible, or at leaſt by them 


inexplicable ; Corſini thought himſelf fo aſ. 


ſured of its impoſſibility, that he pretends to 


have demonſtrated, that Bozdromion mult be an 
error in the text for Hecatombaion n. Thus 


the text of ancient authors is corrupted through 
the raſh conjectures of learned Romancers +: 
for if the octennial period prevailed in Mace- 
donia (and the fact now in queſtion was before 
the inſtitution of the calippic period) I have 
ſhewn, that Lous muſt neceſſarily, near the end 
of every peiiod of 152 years, coincide with 
September; with which Julian month the A. 
thenian Boedromion was generally coincident, 


Now that the date of that Letter of Philip was 


vear the end of a period of 152 may be proved 
by the zd Macedonian date in PtoJomy ; where 
it appears, that Lous began as Early in that 
year as July 3: and on tracing that moon 
backward in my tables from 8th year to 8th 


year, as deſcribed above, it will appear, that 


Oper pretium me facturum putavi, ſi hzc 
omnia ſubtilius inquirens Demoſthenis locum cer- 
tiſſimè vitiatum eſſe demon/trarem, et non Loum 
Bocdromioni, ſed Hecatombæoni conjungi potuik 
oſtenderem.“ Faſt. Attic. tom. 1. 140. 

+ A ſimilar corruption has actually been admitted 
into all Editions of Livy, where he deſcribes Numas 
conſtruction of the Roman year: o the MISS. read 
20 y-ars, in which the Roman period was com, 
pleated; nevertheleſs al! the editions have admitted 
24 years on the credit of the unintelligible accoun- 
of it by Macrobius. 1 
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Lous muſt have commenced in an octennial 
period on June 17 about 3o years after the 
date of Philip's letter; which was as early as 
Lous ever could probably anticipate the ſol- 
ſtice . Conſequently a new period of 152 
muſt have begun in the interval between the 
date of Philip's letter in the 359th or 340th 
year before Chriſt and the 3d Macedonian date 
in Ptolomy, about 100 years afterwards nei- 
ther could this net period have begun above 
30 or 40 years Jater than Philip's letter : ſo that 
when it was writ, which, we ſee, was near the 
end of a period of 152, the Macedonian months 
muſt have then commenced late; and if the 
Athenian months in the ſame year commenced 
early, as they very eaſily might have done, nay 
my? in caſe the Macedonian intercalary month 
was inſerted at the Autumnal equinox, and the 
Athenian not until the winter ſolſtice in the 
ſame year, i. e. if the Macedonian intercalation 
preceded the Athenian; it hence follows, that 
Lous and Boedromion might have then both of 
them coincided with the greater part of Sep- 
tember in ſeveral years. Nevertheleſs, altho 
ſuch a coincidence muſt be often the neceſſary 
conſequence of the retention of the old octen- 
mal period by the Macedonians; yet the very 
learned Dr. Taylor in his notes on Demoſthe- 
nes bas implicitely. followed the arbitrary ſup- 
politions of Scaliger, Petavius and Dodwell, 
that the Macedonians made two or three 
vuluntary changes in their calendar in regard 
to the places occupied by their months; juſt 
© dee the 21ſt calippic year, which was the goth 
or z uſt year after the date of Philip's letter. | 
C 2 as 
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as if romance was contagious. in Literature: 
but of ſuch pretended changes there is not-the 
leaſt evidence in Hiſtory ; nor yet that the 
Macedonians even ever exchanged the old 
octennial period for the metonic or calippic 
either in Europe or Aſia, but many proofs to 
the contrary. Such proofs to the contrary 
however, ſince no expreſs words concerning this 
ſubje& are to be found in Hiſtory, muſt be 
drawn from indirect notices and indications ac- 
cidentally afforded us by various writers, while 
treating on other ſubjects; juſt as a Phyſician 
inveſtigates the unſeen diſeaſe within by the 
outward indications and viſible ſymptoms of it. 
I have already pointed out ſeveral ſuch ind. 
cations, and will here ſubjoyn another to the 
Game purport. Both Euſebius (Dem. Evang. 
lib. 8.) and Jerom (Comm, Dan. c. 9.) have pre- 
ſerved a paſſage of Africanus, who lived about 


the year 222, and who was employed as Am- 


baſſador to Heliogabalus in favour of rebuild- 
ing Nicopolis in Syria; a proof, that he was 
no ſtranger to the concerns of Aſia. Now in 
this paſſage Africanus- computes the 490 years 
in Daniel by the number of months and days 
contained in the oftennial period; and exprelsly 
informs us at the ſame time, that this period 
was employed by both Greeks and Jews, who 
(h adds) made intercalaii:ns of 3 months in every 
8 yea, which amounted to go days in all, i. e. i 
zo days in each month *, But it was only in the 
octennial period, that 3 months were interca- 
lated in 8 years; for the metonic had 7 months 


* « Grrci-et Judæi per octo annos trium men- 
tum intercalationes faciunt, i. e. go dierum. 
"i intercalated 


— 
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intercalated in 19 years, and theſe were indif- 
ferently either of 29 or 3o days: whereas the 
z months, of which Africanus ſpeaks, made 90 
days, therefore muſt have each conſiſted of 30 
days; a manifeſt proof, that he was ſpeaking 
only of that octennial period, by which he com- 
puted the 490 years of Daniel. Who then 
could the Greeks be here referred to by Afri- 
canus? He has alſo joined the Fews to them; 
he muſt probably have meant #hoſe Greeks, who 
were moſt connected with the Jews, and himſelf, 
i.e, the Greeks of Aſia: from theſe the Jews ap- 
parently muſt have borrowed the uſe of the 
oftennial period after their diſperſion by Adrian. 
about the year 1353 that diſperſion having 
rendered the uſe of a ſcientific cycle neceſſa 
to aſcertain the day of their paſſover in the dif- 
ferent nations to which they wandered, inſtead 
of their former practice of viſible obſervations 
of the new moons in Paleſtine. The firſt Chriſ- 
tians, as we have ſeen, had borrowed the uſe 
of the ſame octennial period for the ſame pur- 
pole; until Anatolius had learned and intro- 
duced the better method of the metonie cycle 
in uſe at Athens: and this common adoption of 
the octennial period, both by the Chriſtians 
and Jews of Paleſtine: in their infant and diſ- 
perſed ſtates, contains a ſtrong indication, that 
It had ſome common and obvious origin; ſuch 
as the general uſe of that period by ihe Greeks 
in Aa; among whom thele illiterate, fugitive 
and perſecuted bodies of men reſided. This 
uz of the octennial period by the Jews after 
their firſt diſperſion (and until they alſo about 
lue year 309 diſcovered and introduced that 


C 3 metouic 
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metoric period among themſelves, which they 
continue to employ unto this day) is confirmed 
by Epiphanius, who ſays, © Tota illa periodus 
octaeterica dies ſibi vendicat go, qui meuſes 
ſolidos efficiunt tres—in his tribus intercalarj- 
bus menſibus Judzorum Paſcha a Chriſtiano- 
rum Paſchate diverſum eſt ;”” Contr. Audian. Her, 
70. ſect. 13. By the Chriſtian mode of aſcer- 
taining the Paſſover he means that metonic one 
in uſe in his own time after the year 300; there 
are alſo ſufficient proofs in the ſame paſſage 
that before 300 the Chriſtians had employed 
the octennial period like the Jews *. Thus! 
have given a ſpecimen how theſe calippic Tables 
may be made to contribute to purpoſes of 
criticiſm as well as chronology, and this 2 
well in regard to the octennial period as the 
calippic itſelf, A variety of paſſages in Hero: 
dotus, Dionyſius, Diodorus, and other antients 
may by the ſame means be illuſtrated, which 
are at preſent involved in darkneſs; and hereby 
they may be defended againſt the deſperate 
hands of editors and raſh pens of comments 
tors: at ſome future opportunities I may ente! 
farther into this ſubject of applying theſe tables 
to explain the meaning of antient authors; but 
altho thought is quick, yet time is more haſlly, 
writing tedious, and printing expenſive. 
Upon the whole then, with reſpect to these 
ſubjects of the coincidence of Macedonian month 
as mentioned in hiſtory, with ſo many different 
Athenian months, and the neceſſary progrefſ 
* See alſo Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. lib. 7. c. 15 


and Sozomen. Hiſtor. lib, 7. c. 18. and Beda & 
Ration. temp. c. 44. ; 


forward 


of a whole month, one ſhould have thought, 
that the very firſt and moſt obvious idea, which 
would have occurred to chronologers, was, 
that the above facts were cauſe and effect to 
each other; ſince it was expreſſly in order to 
remove ſuch an ill conſequence in the Athenian 
calendar cauſed by the oGennial period, that 
the metonic period was introduced at Athens: 
for in regard to keeping the commencement of 
lunar months cloſely adjuſted to rhe viſible 
new moons, the octennial period accompliſhed 
this even more accurately than the metonic, at 


leaſt at the beginning of every 8 years. If 


then the ill effeft of the octennial period be 
found in hiſtory to have ſtill ſubſiſted among 
the Macedonians, after the Athenians had re- 
moved it from their own calendar ; what can 
be a more reaſonable, natural, and probable 
concluſion, than that the ſame cauſe ſtill exiſted 


among the Macedonians, which had before 
exiſted among the Athenians ; and to remedy 


which they purpoſely introduced the metonic 
period ? more eſpecially fince we have alſo 
found this cauſe to be an adequate one, by its 
being able to produce and account for the very 
worlt il} ze and the greateſt diſcordancy to be 
any where found in Hiſtory, As there is no 
expreſs hiſtoric and external evidence extant on 
either fide of the queſtion, the above circum- 


ſtances muſt be reaſonably thought to contain 


ſtrong internal evidenee in favour of the octen- 
mal period; eſpecially when they are aſſiſted 
by the hiſtoric indications and indirect notices to 


the ſame purport, which I have pointed out 
C 4 already, 
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already, and to which many others may be 
added. But it often happens, that the moſt 
eaſy method of removing obſtructions and diffi 
culties is the very laſt, which is attended to; 


becauſe when learned authority has once intro- 


duced its o /n chimæras, it draws after it all other 
readers and writers into its own vortex: hence 
literary men are often found as fond of wonder- 
full revolutions in prophane antiquiry, as Dr. 
Prieſtley is of extraordinary deviations from ori- 
ginal Chriſtian opinions; and ſcarcely alſoin other 


ſubjects does any man raiſe his head above the 


level of the multitude, but ſome how or other 
he ſeems impatient to thruſt it even among the 
clouds, where confufion and darkneſs ſurround 
it. Such was the caſe with the immortal Plato, 
and ſuch is the caſe not only with many me- 
raphyſicians, but with the learned in general 
in many other ſciences. It is now high time, 
however, for all denominations of men to be- 
come more willing to lay aſide both antient 
eſtabliſhed prejudices and modern imaginatiors 
of mere ingenious novelty, that they may the 
better employ their reaſon to bring real truths 
to light, if poſſible; but at leaſt not to obſcure 
them ſtill more, and thus to darken know- 
ledge with many words. Certain 1 am, that 
no error of my own, which comes under my 
cognizance, ſhall ſtand a moment uncorretted 
to miſlead others: but Dr. P. in his defence 
for 1787 has not been able to prove a ſingle 
one. There is in fact too much reaſon to la- 
ment, that in all ages there have been no greater 
romancers in the world than men of learning; 


nor any who could tell a ſtrange tale of a voy- 
a age 
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age to the Moon or to the Iſland cf Laputa 
with a more ſteady countenance of ſelf-confi- 
dence, and without bluſhing on reflection after- 
wards at the wildneſs of their own fancies, or 
at the errors into which others may thence be 


led, by taking up with learned viſions inſtead 


of real truths. It muſt nevertheleſs at the fame 
time be confeſſed, that there is ſomething very 
ſeducing in the force of imagination; and what- 
ever object is purſued with ardour, is generally 
purſued alſo with a certain degree of Extrava- 
ron learned romances therefore may be in 


ome meaſure excuſable by their affording 


amaſement to the reader as well as writer, 
Levis bæc inſania quantas virtutes habet! But 
will the ſame excuſe hold in favor of Unitarian 
Romances, when built on no better foundation 
than ſuch errors in facts, errors in quotation, 
errors in ſyntax, and errors in reaſoning, as ought 


not to miſlead an intelligent man a fingle mo- 


ment? | 

The next doubt in regard to the calippic 
period reſpects the order, in which the inter- 
calary years followed each other: concerning 
this no evidence has been preſerved ; it has 
been preſumed indeed, tho without ſufficient 
reaſon, from the words of Geminus, that Ca- 
Iippus made no alteration in this reſpect from 
Meto's order of intercalation.; but this is diſ- 
proved by ſome of the calippic dates in Ptolo- 
my, as Scaliger alfo has obſerved. I have 
therefore in this article adopted the order of in- 
tercalation propoſed by Scaliger, except in 
one not very material inſtance ; and for this 


 Fealon, becauſe it is in fact the only poſſible 


mewod, 
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method, which will make the 4 Athenian dates 
in Ptolomy by the calippic period fall on their 
right Julian months, and yet at the ſame time 
make the 3 Macedonian dates there fall on 
their right Julian months likewiſe. ' So that 
in caſe thoſe 3 Macedonian dates were reall 

reckoned by the calippic period, it would hence 
follow 21th certainty, that the order of interca- 
lation, which I have adopted, muſt indi. 
putably be the right one; but as I have given 
reaſons to ſuſpect, that thoſe Macedonian dates 


poſed, which would agree as well with the 
4 Athenian dates as that in my tables: jet 
none however ſo good as this of Scaliger in one 
point; that is, of preventing. the commence- 


ment of the Athenian months from anticipating 


the ſolſtices and equinoxes ; but then we arc 
not certain, that Calippus paid any regard to 
this object, any more than Meto or the oftennial 
period did betore him, | 

Another doubt reſpects the particular Mace- 
donian month, which was by intercalation made 
to become double; of this point alſo no infor- 
mation has been preſerved by Hiſtory. I have 
therefore made it to be the laſt month in the 
Macedonian year, namely, Hyperberetæus; yet 
not from any confidence of its being really ſo, 
but only becauſe it was neceſſary to fix on ſome 


one mouth or other: The Athenian, year how- 


ever was not intercalated at the end of it, but 


zu the middle; and fo might that of the Mace- 


donians. In fact there is alſo a flight indication 


in Plutarch, that Arteniſſus was the intercalated 
month; 
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month; for at that month Alexander on his 
paſſage of the Granicus inſerted an extraordi- 
vary intercalation, in order to make the month 
Deæſius fall later, and thus to delay it until he 
had paſſed the River: but Alexander was ſuch 
an extraordinary man, that one can form no 
judgement of ordinary things from his con- 
duct. | + 
It only remains then to explain the nature 
of the exemptile days, as they are called (fee 
note p. 10.) The Macedonian and Athenian 
Calendars contained 12 months of 30 days each, 
which made 360; but theſe being too many for 
the 354 contained in 12 Lunar months of 29 
days each, the Greeks at firſt made 6 to be of 
29 days only and 6 of 30 alternately during the 
otennial period; that is, they cut off or 7004 
away (as exemptilis expreſſes) 1 day out of 
every other month and this always the laſt day. 
3ut Meto perceived, that hereby they took 
away too much; and made the octennial period 
too ſhort, becauſe the moon is ſomething more 
than 29 4 days in its mean period: inſtead then 
of the former method, which took away, or 
omitted 1 day in every 60, he computed that 
only one day ought to be omitted in every 63 
days; and this wherever it happened to fall, 
whether at the beginning, middle or end of a 
month. Now the figures marked in my tables 
thus (25) point out with whar Julian day theſe 
exemptile days were. coincident, which were thus 
omitted to be reckoned ; ſo that (25) means, that 
it was the Athenian or Macedonian day coincident 
with the 25th of December, for inftance, or with 
any other Julian month there mentioned: and this 
| day 
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day whenever it ſhortens the ſubſequent Greek 
month is placed under the name of the reſpective 
Julian month; but above it, in caſe its effect is 


to ſhorten the preceding Greek month. Theſe 


exemptile days ought to be placed invariably 
throughout the 76 years on every 63d day, 
reckoning from Oct. 24 excluſtvely in the iſt 
year ; and if they are not ſo placed, it is an 
error, which wants correction: but I preſume, 
that they are placed right, becauſe 1 perceive, 
that they fall on the right Julian days in the 
laſt month of each of the 4 quarters. As Poſi- 
deon then commenced in the firſt year at ſun- 
ſet on Dec. 23, the 2 5th of December will be 
the 2d Athenian day; now this was omitted or 
cut off by calling it the gd. It muſt be obſerved 
however, that there is an error of one day 
made in placing theſe exemptile days, which 
runs thro all the 4 tables until June 5 in the 
70th year; where it is firſt corrected with a 
pen along with another error, and the correc- 
tions continued unto the end of the tables. 
For the caſe was, that the 24th of October 
in the iſt year was at firſt included in Dius 
which made Dec. 25 to be the 63d day; but 
afterwards it was found, that this would place 
the commencement of the Athenian months 1 
day too ſoon for the 4 Athenian dates in Ptolo- 
my : the months are therefore to- be reckoned 
only from ſunſet on the 24th of October, and 
that day muſt be thus excluded; which will 
make the 26th of December to. be the 63d 
day and the right exemptile, not the 25th 
The ſame error conſequently runs throughout 


the 4 tables, and each exemptile ought to con- 
f tain 
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rain an unit more than it does; but I have 
examined and alſo corrected with a pen every 
place, where this ean cauſe an error in che date 
of the reſpective Julian month, at which any 
new moon begins : readers however ought ſtill | 
to guard againſt the effect of this error at the 

7 Greek dates from Ptolomy, marked in the 
tables 1 Alben. 2 Athen. &c. 1 Macedon, &c. 
It muſt be noticed moreover, that thoſe Mace- 
donian dates are placed in the printed tables 
a whole quarter too late, owing to an experi- 


wards forgot to be rectiſied: ſo that the right 
Macedonian dates are thoſe, which are writ 
with a pen. If any other errors ſhould be diſ- 
covered, I ſhould be obliged to thoſe, who will 
inform me of them by a letter left with the 
Publiſher. 


The 5 months at the beginning of the 1ft 
Table marked in Italics June 29, 940 29, c. 


expreſs how the Athenian months commenced 
in the metonic period, immediately before the 
calippic period began: the error which had 
been then generated in the metonic period 
made the new moons fall 1 day to late; which 
error Calippus correfted and raiſed them up 
trom OF, 25 to Oct. 24.—Biſ. marks the Julian 
year, which would be a bi/e#ile, in caſe the 
Julian years were continued backward from the 
time of their inſtitution by Cæſar—1 3 Interc. 
means, that the 13th year of the metonic 
period is proved with certainty in Ptolomy to 
have been an intercalary one; the other inter- 
calary years are doubtfull even in the metonic 


period 


ment made concerning them, which was after- 
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period as well as calippic. I think, that I haye 
now explained every thing which requires ex- 
planation in order to comprehend the metbod of 
theſe tables, tho much is requiſite to be added 
in order to explain and prove the principles on 

which they are computed. 636 
Having cautioned Readers againſt concluding, 
that the Macedonian months occupied preciſely 
the ſame places as are aſſigned to them in my 
tables, at any other times than during thaſe 
identical three years, in which the three Mace- 
donian dates from-Prolomy are marked: and 
alſo cautioned them not to conclude, that the 
Macedonians really employed the calippic 
period, becauſe Scaliger has been able to re- 
concile thoſe three Macedonian dates to he 
fame order of intercalation as the four Athe- 
nian dates, which were certainly reckoned by 
the calippic period (this having been effected 
only thro that particular order of intercalary 
years adopted by me from Scaliger, which we 
have no ſufficient authority to pronounce the 
real method employed by Calippus) for thoſe 
three Macedonian dates by means of a different 
mode of intercalation may be equally made 
reconcileable to an oftennial period; it may 
ſtill be not improper to add the following far- 
ther caution, leſt it ſhould be ſuppoſed that 
I have begun at the wrong end. I formerly 
made a kind of promiſe to give ſome lels 
perplexed account of the Macedonian calen- 
dar, than had been done by former writers, 
ſuch as Scaliger, Petavius, Uſher, and Dodwell; 
and to clear it from the difficulties and im- 
N probabiliues, 


e 
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probabilities, in which # was at preſent in- 
volved ® : accordingly this is my fir/? diſſerta- 
tion on this ſubject, and a neceſſary prepara- 
tion 'to farther progreſs in it by myſelf or 
others. But ſome incautious readers may be apt 
to ſuppoſe, that by thus beginning with rhe 
lateſt tate of the Athenian and Macedonian 
calendars, I begin at the wrong end: to ſuch 
I have to obſerve, that I adopt this method for 
the ſame reaſon, that I formerly began an in- 
veſtigation of the principles of chronology with 
fo late a date as the invaſion of Greece by 
Xerxes. It has indeed been the too general 
practice of writers to begin their accounts of 
antient calendars almoſt with the beginning of 
the world, but I muſt 'confeſs myſelf not to be 
ſo perfectly initiated into the myſteries of an- 
tiquity ; and the Public has been already fa- 
'vored with a ſufficiency of Romances: I begin 
therefore where that fir/? information begins, 
which we can depend upon with any degree 
of certainly; and this is with the 7 dates by 
the Athenian and Macedonian Calendars in 
Ptolomy ; theſe we can with certainty fix to 
their right cor. eſpondent dates in the Juhan 
Calendar by means of the cotemporary dates in 
| the æra of Nabonaſſar, which Ptolomy has 
given us likewiſe. Here therefore: it is that 


inve/ligation muſt begin, and afterwards go 
back in a retrograde courſe to more antient 
. ages, as far as facts and reaſoning can lead us: 
: jor whatever is moſt remote, is generally the 


; jeaſt known, and the moſt difficult to be diſco- 


* See Critic. Obſerv. vol. I. p. 338. 
vered 
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vered with accuracy. Accordingly this was the 
method, which Dodwell himſelf had propoſed 
for his own enquiries *, and if he had ſtridiy 
adhered to his own , propoſal (which he did 
not, for he has treated of the metonie before 
the calippic 5 he would not perhaps have 
fallen into ſo many errors of his own imagi 
nation: and the real truth is, that not any one 
date during the metonic period bas been pre- 
ſerved, which we can. fix to its correſpondent 
Julian day, not yet any even by the calippic 
period more antient that thoſe in Ptolomy. 
The ill conſequences of the method of begin- 
ning inveſtigation in more antient times will be 
ſufficiently conſpicuous from the following ſingle 
example ; for Scaliger, Petavius, Dodwell and 
Pontedera have differed no leſs than five days in 
fixingthe commencementof Meto's period: Pon- 
redera has made it to have begun at ſunſet on the 
12thof July and thus to be chiefly coincidentwith * 
the 13th agreeably to the ſuppeſed but not real 
meaning of Diodorus ꝙ; Scaliger has made it to 
be chiefly coincident with the i 5th; Petavius with 
the 16th; and Dod well ſuppoſes it to have begun 
at ſun-ſet on the I th and thus to be chiefly coin - 
cident with the 17th. Diſagreements to ſuch an 
amountas theſe would deſtroy all poſſibleaccuracy 
in the tables of the calippic period; and it has 
accordingly followed hence, that thoſe compiled 
by the above authors could never be applied 

* Plerique a temporibus orſi antiquiſſimis gra- 
dum inde fecerunt ad tempora recentiora - ſed non 


quo antiquiora ſunt, eo ſunt etiam exploratiora, 
ſed quo experimenta plura exhibent, quæ poſſint cum 


Forma Juliana componi.” Vet. cyl. p. 3. 
+ Apud Olymp. p. 87. 1. | / 
l 
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to any uſe in aſcertaining the new moons. But 
by inveſtigating this matter in a retrograde 
courſe from the 4 Athenian dates in Ptolomey 
I find; that Scaliger was right; and that the 
others, while they pretended to correct him, 
did in reality corrupt his method: yet Scaliger 
has however made other miſtakes, which equally 
ſet aſide all uſe to be derived from his own 
method. All this has been the conſequence of 
depending too much upon their own fallacious 
conjectures and reaſonings; jnſtead of ſearching 
out certainties and facts by inveſtigation back- 
ward from the 4 Athenian dates in Ptolomy, 
and agreeably to one invariable mode of com- 
putation throughout, ſuch as is pointed out by 
the words of Geminus, when rightly under- 
ſtood: So that not any one of thoſe four au- 
thors has found all the four Athenian dates to 
agree with their own pretended tables of the 
Calippic period; neither in fact do thoſe au- 
thors always agree with themſelyes, any more 
than with each other or with truth. 


Method of finding by theſe Calippic Tables on 
what Julian day every viſible new moon fallt in 
any month of any Julian year paſt, preſent, or 
future. „ | 

AVING in che preceding Section accom- 

1 pliſhed the primary object of this diſſerta- 
ton, by explaining the moſt neceſſary articles to- 
ward a clear comprehenſion of the method and 
the ſeveral parts of theſe tables of the period 
of Calippus during the firſt 76 years after its 
commencement; I now proceed to the ſecondary 
object, which is, to point out how theſe Tables 
may 


% 
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may be applied in an eaſy and popular method 
to diſcover the Julian Day of any viſible new 
moon in amy other period of 76 years, either 
before or after that firſt, and in any age what- 
. | 
To find any viſible new moon after the con- 
mencement of the Calippic period in the 
33oth year before the vulgar æra of Chriſt 
untill the introduction of the Gregorian 
Calendar in 1582 5 
From 330 ſubſtract the year Before Chriſt 
next leſs than that year, in which we want to 
diſcover the new moon required; divide the 
remainder after ſubſtraction by 76: what the 
quotient amounts to is of no moment, but the 
remainder after diviſton will atways-expreſs the 
year of the Calippic period then current, and 
which began at the autumnal equinox, in the 
Julian year wherein we want to find any new 
moon; the current Calippic year being fo 
found, turn to in the tables, and there find the 
Julian month required. But, as an example 1s 
eaſier than directions, oy 
Suppoſe, that I wiſh to know on what Ju- 
lian day an eclipſe of the Sun happened in 
Aſia, which is mentioned by Hiſtorians as 
having been ſome time in Auguſt in the 198th 
year before Chriſt. In order to diſcover the 
day—From 330 we muſt ſubſtra& 197, the 
year next /e/4 than 198, the remainder is 133, 
which divided by 76 leave 57 for remainder. 
This ſhews that the 57th year of ſome Calippic 
period was then current, i. e. had begun at the 


autumnal equinox in the year 198. On turning 
| to 
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to the 37th Calippic year as marked in the 3d 
table, we muft look for the month Auguſt; 
which if it had been a month later than the 
autumn we muſt have looked for after the 
Ne 57: But Auguſt being ſooner than the au- 
tumn, we muſt therefore look backward or be- 


fore the N' 57. On finding Azg»/? there, we find 


alſo Angu/t 8 marked as the day of the viſible 


been only x day ſooner, Accordingly Auguſt 
the 7th is the very day, on which modern 
aſtronomers have calculated, that the ſolar 
eclipſe muſt have happened; a calculation, 
which would have taken the beſt aſtronomer 
ſome hours to inveſtigate in a ſcientific way 
from Lunar Tables ; but which is thus found 
in an eaſy and popular manner in two or three 
minutes by theſe Calippic Tables. —Obſerve 
here that the firſt correction neceſſary to be 
made in the method of Calippus, is, that, 
whereas his Greek months begin only at Sunſet 
in the ſeveral Julian days expreſſed in my 
Tables, and therefore the following Julian day 
is his firſt Greek day; on the contrary, the very 
day expreſſed in my tables muſt be taken as the 
real day of each new moon: or in other words, 
Calippus made the, Day next after the viſible 
new moon to be the firſt day of the Greek 
months, we muſt therefore take the preceding 
day for the day in tohich the viſible rew moon 
happened. 5 x ral 
In caſe the year in which we want to find 
any new moon be later than the commencement 
of the æra of Chriſt; the only difference cauſed 
by this is, that, inſtead of ſubrraFing as above, 
D 2 Ee WO 
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new moon; conſequently the eclipſe could have # 
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we muſt now add the given year of, Chriſt to 


the 330 before that zra.—As for example, in 
the goth year of Chriſt there was a central 
and totaf eclipſe of the» ſun in Aſia, but viſible 


only to the eaſtward of Jeruſalem at Sunriſe; 


it happened in November, and if any one wiſhes 
to be aſcertained concerning its preciſe day in 
that month, he muſt find the new moon in 
November by the method above deſcribed; 
that is, to 330 muſt be added the 30 years 
of the æra of Chriſt, the ſum 360 being di- 
vided by 76 leaves 56 for remainder, which 
expreſſes the year of the Calippic period which 
began to be current in the 3zoth of Chriſt. On 
turning to N 56 in the third table and looki 
forward for November we find Nov. 15 

as the day of the viſible new moon in that 
year, - 

But here it becomes neceſſary to explain and 
apply a ſecond correction requiſite to render theſe 
tables accurate. For as 4 of Meto's pegiods of 19 
years, i. e. 76, were found to be 00 long for the 
feveral moons in that number of years by 1 
day; which made it requiſite for Calippus to 
correct Meto by cutting off or omitting that 
exceſs of 1 day at the end of every period of 
76 years: ſo the ſame happened to Calippus 
likewiſe; for Hipparchus diſcovered afterwards 
that 4 of the periods fof Calippus would be 
ſtill too long by 1 day; fo that in every 30% 
years a little more or lefs it would be again ne- 
ceflary to cutt off 1 day in order to correct the 
period of 76. Now as the above ſum of 300 
exceeds 304, therefore we muſt cutt off or ſub- 


ſtract 1 day from Nov. 15, as found above 
I | all 
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and in like manner from every other date marked 
in the Tables, when the ſum of years amounts 
to 304 or thereabout : the ſame Jikewiſe for 
every multiple of 304 years, be they ever fo 
many, Thus then Nev. 14 is found to be the 
day of the new moon, when thus corredted ; ac- 

cordingly this was the very day, on which the 
above total eclipſe happened, as calculated by 
M. Pingre®. In this example the true new 
moon and the viſible new moon (18 hours la- 
ter) would both of them fall on the ſame day 
Nov. 14 or before midnight. But whenever 
the vifible new moon falls earlier in the day 
marked in the tables, then the true new moon 
may fall in the preceding night or afternoon at 
earlieſt : but where the true new moon falls js 
of little importance in hiſtory or chronology 
and only in aftronamy ; becauſe it was the vie 
be new moon, which the antients chiefly at- 
tended to in order to fix the commencement of 
the lunar months. Again, whenever the vi- 
ſible new maon notwithſtanding this correction 
falls later thay the day actually marked in the 
Tables, yet it will ſcarcely ever he fo much 
later, but that it will be viſible before ſunriſe 
in the following day: in which caſe that follow - 
ing day was till often conſidered by the an- 
tients as the firſt day of their lunar month ; as 
is evident by the Macedonian dates in Ptolo- 
mey, as well as by ſome of the Arhenian ones 


% Ann. 30. Eclipſe du Sol: 14 Nov. a1 et d. 
„cm. As. cent, T.“ that in, Sun eclipſed the 3oth of 
Ch., the 14th of November at 1 ad; in the morning, 
viſible in Alia, central and total. Catalogue of ecliples 
in Art de veriſier les dates, p. 51. Peru. 1770. 

D 3 likewiſe; 
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likewiſe ; the ſame was alſo the practice of the 
Jews. So that it may be obſerved of theſe 
Tables, that whenever the day marked there 
does not, through the inequality of the Mobn's 
motion, coincide with the true new moon, yet 
it will almoſt, always be an inaccuracy on the 
beſt fide, that is, the true new moon will 
have happened a little ſooner (not later) tho 
ſcarcely ever in Greece and Paleſtine ſooner 
than the afternoon of the preceding day, 
whereby it would ſtill be not viible before the 
evening of the day marked in the Tables.— 
Hence Readers may form the following general 
Rule, that the firſt day of every lunar month 
among the antient Greeks would in general 
commence at ſunſet of the Julian day mentioned 
in the Tables, but in ſome f.w caſes it might 
be 1 day later, or elle 1 day ſooner, 10 which 
latter caſe the day marked in the 'Tables would 
be their frft day. This is ſufficiently accurate 
for all hiſtoric purpoſes, tho not for thoſe of 

aſtronomy 3 and indeed more accurate, than 
in any other mode of aſcertaining the new 
moons by mean motion : neither would greater 
accuracy be of any uſe in Hiſtory, becauſe a 
ſi nilar latitude of inaccuracy actually prevailed 
in the practice both of thoſe who employed a 
{cientific cycle, and thoſe who went by the 
viſible moons; greater accuracy would there- 
tore be only an attempt to determine by cer- 
tain rule a hat was actualy uncertain in practice. 
In referring then to ſolar eclipſes I have in 
view only to try the accuracy of my Tables, by 
being enabled to aſcertain more-accurately the 


days of true new moons under all the im- 
; 4 provemenis 


— 


provements made by th: moderns in ſuch 
lunar calculations. Let us therefore ſubj ain 
the two following farther examples. f 

In the year of Chriſt 29 M. Pingrè has 
calculated, that another total eclipſe of the Sun 
happened in November, which was viſible at 
Jeruſalem, and the greateſt obſcuration about 
12 o'clock at noon, the 6th hour of the an- 


tients ; it extended through Europe, Aſia, and 


Africa. Now in order to aſcertain the day of 
the vi/ible new moon at this eclipſe, To 330 
we mult add the 29 years after Chriſt, and the 
ſum 359 being divided by 76, will leave 55 for 
a remainder; on turning to No 55 in the Tables 
and looking forward for November, we find 
Nov. 26 marked as the day of- the viſible new 
moon: but 1 day mult be here dedufed as be- 
fore, on account of the 304 years, and thus the 
viſible new moon is placed on Nov. 25, which 
accordingly was the real day. For .accordin 

to M. Pingre the true new moon and ſolar ecliple 


happened on the 24th day in the meridian. of 


Paris, at half after 9 in the morning; there- 
fore it would fall above 2 houis later at jeruſa- 
lem, that is, near 12 o'clock on the 24th, con- 
ſequently the new moon could not be viſible 
that evening nor until near ſunriſe the next 
morning on the 25th &. | 
Again, in the 33d year of Chriſt M, Pin- 
gre has calculated another great ſolar eclipſe 


* Ann. 29. Eclipl. du Sol: 24 Nov. à 9 et d. 


M. Eur, Afie et Afric. centr. l.“ i. e. In. aqth year 
of Chriſt, the Sun was eclipſed on November 24, 


at half after ꝙ in the morning, vigule in Europe, 


Aſia, and Alrica, central and total. 
in 
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in September, which was central and annular, 
therefore not ſo total as the former, but vifible 
Iikewiſe throughout Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 
and at Jeruſalem in particular; yet near an 
hour later than the former, that is, the greateſt 
obſcuration would þe at near one o'clock, but 
it wopld begin to darken abopt 12. Now in 
order to aſcertain the day of the viſible new 


moon by the Tables, if to 330 we add 33 and 


divide the ſum 363 by 76, the remainder will 
be 59; on looking for Ne 59 in the Tables we 
find Sept. 14 for the' day of the new moon: 
but 1 day muſt be deducted as before for the 
304 years, which leaves Sept. 13 as the right 
day; and this accordingly was the right day; 
for the true new moon happened according to 
M. Pingrè at the meridian of Paris on the 12th 
at half after 10 in the morning, therefore at 
Jeruſalem about 1 o'clock “; the new moon 
therefore could not de vilible- until after ſun, 
riſe on the 13th, the very day pointed out by 
my Tables; ſo that at ſunſet on the 13th the 
firſt day of the lunar months of the Greeks and 
Jews would begin. 

One or other of the two above mentioned 


_ eclipſes was doubtleſs that of which Phlegon 


made mention in his annals; more probably 
however the fiſt of them in 29, both becauſe 
it was the greateſt of the two, and becauſe it 


* Ann, 33 Eclipſ. du Sol: 12 Sept. à 10 et d. 
M. Eur. Afr. Afie, cent, A.” In 33d of Chriſt Sun 
eclipſed 12th of Sept. at 10 and £ in the morn- 
ing; viſible in Europe, Africa and Aſia, central and 
annular. See a calculation of theſe 2 eclipſes in 
Whiſton's fx diſſertations, p. 136 and 143+ 10 
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alſo happened more exactly at the hour men- 
tioned by Phlegon, namely, the 6th hour of 
the antients; it anſwered likewiſe beſt to the 
Olympic date attributed to Phlegon's eclipſe ac- 
cording to the words of Africanus: hence it 
nearly agreed with the date at which Africanus 
and all other Chriſtians in the firſt 3 centuries 
placed the Paſſion of Chriſt, viz. in the year 29 
which circumſtances have indeed been already 
obſerved and contended for by Kepler, Pagi, 
and Dr. Sykes *. Euſebius places the eclipſe 
of Phlegon 2 years later; but then he placed 
alſo the death of Chriſt 2 or 3 years later 
than Africanus, viz. in 31 or 32: and the 

h year of 202d Ol. began according to the 

oman mode in January 32, but by the Greek 
mode not until} midſummer 32 after the paſ- 


fon of Chriſt. Therefore the Date of Phle- 


The words of Africanus are © Luna toto orbe 
radiante u wavamwy] ab hora ſexta ad q uſque in- 
tegram ſolis eclipſim, Tiberio regnante, contigiſſe 
narrat Phlegon,” Ap, Syncell, p. 322. He gives no 
other date here, but afterwards he places the paſ- 
ſion of Chriſt twice on the ſecond year (gle 
once at length) of the 202d Ol. which year 44 
not begin even in the Roman mode before January 


in the year 30, a little after the eclipſe in 29. But 


then Pagi has ſhewn, that Africanus (in which he 
is followed by Syncellus) places all hiſtoric events 
t or 2 years later by Olympic dates than other 
antients ; the reaſon of which is, as may be ſeen 
in Syncellus, that he places the firſt Olympiad 2 
years earlier before Chriſt than all others; 2 that 
his date agrees accurately enough with the paſſion 
of Chriſt in 29, if the above error be corrected. 
dee Pagis Gritic. Aunal. Baroni apud ann. Chr. 32. 

5 gon's 
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gon's eclipſe in Euſebius does not agree any 

thing better with bis own date of Chriſt's pal. 

_fion,,than Africanus's does; for that 4th Olympic 

year did not begin until midſummer in 32 accor- 

* | ding to the Greek mode: it is alſo by the Greek 
mode only that it would ſtill be the 4th Olympic 

. year, at the equinox. in the following year 23, 

where the moderns place the paſſion of Chriſt; 

ſo that the date of Euſebius agrees beſt with 

the ſecond of the above mentioned two eclipſes, 

namely, that in September 23 *. But the an- 

tient Chriſtians will not be found to have been 

| ſo accurate in any of their chronologic dates, 

AP as that either the agreement or the diſagree- 
Las ment with. the paſſion or with the above 2 na- 

| tural eclipſes by either of the 2 dates attributed 
to Phlegon, whether that by Africanus or that 
by Euſebius (which ever was Phlegon's real 
date) can be eſteemed a ſufficient foundation 
. far. any concluſion either way; therefore Dr. 
Chapman might have ſpared his long diſſerta- 
tions for proving that the date in Euſebius did 
agree /crupriay/ly with the paſſion of Chrilt io 

33 . There is moreover one circumſtance, 


* The words of Euſebius are Anno 4 Olym- 
202 maximus, qui hominum memoria exſtet, do 
defectus viſus eſt; nox erat hora ſexta diei, ita ut 
aſtra in c#1o cernerentur, ſicut Phlegon hæc ſcridit 
totidem verbis [enwacs hui ra de]“ 4p. Sync. þ 
32 
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þ In his tracts Phleg:n cxamined, &c. againfl Dr 
Sytes 1734. I have entered into theſe particulars, 
becauſe the ſubje& has been Jately revived by Mr. 
Rowyer in his Cenjeciures on the New Teſtament; and 
alſo abroad by M. Correvon in his notes to his 
tranthtion of - Addiſon en the Ghriftian Rellg ul. 

which 
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which all authors have omitted to notice, 
which is, that Thallus the #+/ relater of this 
eclipſe did in the confeſſion of Africanus him- 
ſelf expreſs himſelf in ſuch words as convinced 
Africanus, that he meant a natural eclipſe : 
there can be no pretence then to ſuppoſe that 
it was the ſupernatural one, let the date and 
words of Phlegon be what they may, who was 
only a copyiſt from Thallus long after the Event; 
whereas I ballus might have been a ſpectator 
of the eclipſe, or at leaſt have received his 


- account from thoſe, who were ſpectators of 


it“. To this relation of Thallus Africanus 
oppoſes no other evidence than bis own opinion 
and ſuppoſition that Thallus was miſtaken : but 

the chief point in queſtion, which it is ſo difi- 
cult to know, is, what thefe Heathen authors 
had really ſaid; now the account of Thallus 
clearly depoſes in favor of a natural eclipſe, in 
the confeſhon of Africanus himſelf, wherher that 
of Phlegon was interpolated by Chriſtians, or 
not, or miſrepreſented - by himſelf, as if the 
darkneſs in queſtion was at a full moon. Thal- 
lus indeed is placed by Voſſius among the hiſ- 
torians, whoſe age is doubtful: but it appears 
from this paſſage, that he lived after Chriſt; 
and as he is quoted by Juſtin Martyr in his ex- 
bortatio ad Genies, he muſt have lived before 
the year 140 or thereabout. Juſtin ſeems to 


® Teulo ro oxdlog u Te nov Dad og aria). 
tv rp Twy icon, ws £104 df, & a, Syncell, 
P. 322. inter excerpt. Africani.—“ Tenebras has ſolis 
defeftum vocat Thallus hiſtoriarum libro 3tio, me 

qudem judice, abſque ratione. 
have 
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have never ſeen the work of Phlegon.; for it 
was carried down to the zagth Olympiad, 
therefore to the year 137 if not later; but it 


mig hi have ended ſeveral years before the time 


in which it was compoſed: and in fact we find 
that Phlegon was alive at a later period; for in 
bis other work de mirabilibus, part of which is 


ſtill extant, he mentions the conſulſhip of Pra- 


ſens and Rufinus in the year 153. If on the 
other hand Phlegon's work really preceded 
Thallus; which it is plain it could not do, ex- 
cept by an extraordinary nick in point of time: 

et even in this caſe Thallus's account affords 
probable evidence, that Phlegon alſo had not 
mentioned this darkneſs otherwiſe than as 2 
natural eclipſe; and that the ſuggeſtion of its 
being at a full moon [e v νννn⁰li] mult have 
been merely a ſuppoſition of the Chriſtians 
themſelves. This is farther confirmed by Ori. 
gen's own words (if they be his) in his com- 
ment on Mathew, where he teſtifies, “ that ac- 
cording to the affertion of the Pagans, Phlegon 
had never ſaid that the darkneſs happened at 
a full moon” altho Origen himſelf has indeed 


contradicted this account in his tract againſt” 


Celſus . But nothing is more common than 


+ Latin. Tractat. in Matth. 35: The Paſch. 
Chronic. alſo quotes the paſſage of Plilegon twice, 
p. 210, 222, yet without any ſuch words as ® 
Tani in it; and only obſexves immediately 
after, that Phlegon 4new the ſupernatural natur- 
of this eclipſe 3 it being never known that a natur 

eclipſe happened at a full moon { Vous To xa 
DU. be; | but no ſuch bn«wiedge appears in the words 
of Phlegon himſelf, as that it was ſupernatural 0 
at a full moon, but only à very great eclipſe. * 
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for indiſerete zeal in Religion thus to per- 
vert the jndgements of men, and to injure the 
cauſe, which they meant to ſerve; this how- 
\ ever is a defect, which Dr. Prieſttey cannot 
make againſt the Chriſtian Fathers only, fince 
he himſelf has given ſuch conſpicuous proofs 
of it in his own conduct: and in truth this is 
but too common a practice with all writers 
in modern times both orthodox and heterodox. 
For, however they pretend to be guided by 
philoſophy or truth, yet they daily prove them- 
ſelves to be flaves to their own prejudices in 
contradiction to the evident dictates of rational 
criticiſm: which is a guide to truth, that has 
in ſome degree preſerved its dignity, conſiſtency 
and character; while the decifions of Philoſophy 
on one hand and of religious zeal on the other 
have both led to error, thro the vain pretences 
both of them make of being knowing and con- 
fident about divine matters, concerning which 
they often cannot poſſibly know any thing 
more than the moſt unphiloſophic man of the 
multitude. The real truth in the preſent caſe 
ſeems to be, that when Chriſtians about the 
time of Euſebius firſt began to conceive, that 
St. John had mentioned more than 2 Paſſovers, 
they then found it neceſſary to bring down the 
paſhon of Chriſt to a later year than 29; but 
they could find no later year, where they could 
fix it without great difficulties; which cauſed va- 
nations among themſelves: along with the paſ- 
ſion they likewiſe brought down its concomitant, 
Phlegon's eclipſe, or elſe: confounded it with 
the ſecond eclipſe in 33. In all theſe removals 
the error made by Africanus in placing all 
events 
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events 2 years too late in his Olympic dates 
would give them great aſſiſtance; until at laſt 
they produced ſuch confuſion, as we have 
too little evidence preſerved to be able now to 
remove. This alone ſeems clear, that if the 
general error of Africanus in his Olympic 
dates be corrected; his preſent date of 24 of 
202 ol. will agree ſufficiently near either with 
the Paſſion in 29 or with the eclipſe in Nor. 
29: but if it it be not corrected, then it will agree 
ſufficiently with the year go, 31 or even 32, 
in whichever of thoſe years Euſebius placed 
the paſhon *. | Be "Im 

| 88 ; To 


* G. Voſſius firſt revived the tradition of all the 
firſt centuries concerning the true year of Chrift's 
paſſion being 29, in his tract de temp. domin. paſſimis, 
Amft. 1643. But he did not fix it on the right day. 
Pagi afterwards contended for the ſame year in O. 
Baronii annal, ap. unn. 32. 1705. but without at- 
tempting to reconcile this year with the circum- 
ſtances at the Paſſion. He was however followed 
by Ayreli de 70 Hebdemad. Rome 1714: and the 
ſame year has been lately adopted by Dr. Prieſtley 
in his letters to the B. of Waterford concerning the 
number of Paſſovers before the Paſſion, but ſtill at- 
tended with the ſame deficiencies; whereby his 
opinion of there having been only 2 Paſſovers in 
all, is like a building without a foundation : for 
both He and the Biſhop have reciprocally ſhewn, 
that there are ſuch difficulties in the opinion of 
each, that nothing but the true year of the Paſſion 
oa decide between them. I call therefore upon 
Dr. Prieftley to make good his own opinion, and 
not again here alſo to mi that, which 186k the 
moſt- importance: it is .a burden, which the fup- 
port of his own otherwiſe tottering cauſe lays oe 
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To find the Day of a viſible new moon after the 
commencement of the new Gregorian Calea- 
dar in October 1582. | 


This caſe differs a little from the former 
one, but is ſtill eaſier; for nothing more is re- 
quired here, than after finding, as before, the 
night Calippic year in the Tables, together 
with the month in queſtion, to add 4 to the day 
of the month marked in the Tables. For ex- 
ample, if it be required to know the day of the 

0 | 


his own ſhoulders ; eſpecially conſidering the man- 
ner in which he has ſpoken of the eſtabliſhed 
clergy in his Letters on the Diſenting Intereſt, p. 28. 
We thall be glad to find any real improvement of 
the common Chriſtian cauſe to come from any 
claſs of men. But if Dr. Prieftley is too much 
involved in religiaus party and theologie romance 
to engage in any thing of ſuch reab utility, or if 
he can find nothing to offer to the public on this 
head, it may force me to lend him my aſſiſtance; 
as there is ſtill ſomething new to be ſaid on the 
ſubject in favour of 29, which has not been urged 
by any writer, and in which theſe Calippic tables 
will be of uſe. But I would rather receive ſatisfac- 
tory information from others, than adyance what 
may be thought leſs ſo : At preſent however 1 can 
ind nothing fatisfaRory in regard to the year 33. 
where it is the modern faſhion to place the Paſſion. 
For I cannot conceive that the firſt Chriftians for 3 
centuries could be ſo greatly miſtaken as between 

29 and 33, beſide other objections to this date: 
And that even their ſucceſſors and pretended cor- 
tectors ſhould be ſtill miſtaken viz. Euſebius, 
Epiphanius &c, none of whom brought down 


the Paſſion later than 32. No perſon had ever 


mentioned fo late a date as 33 before Roger Bacon. 
viſible 
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viſible new moon in January, February, March, 
&c of this preſent year 1788, we muſt add 
this number of years after Chriſt to the 330 
years 'before Chriſt, which amount to 2118 
years: now theſe divided by 76 leave 66 for 
remainder ;; fo that the prefent year 1788 is 
the 66th year of a Calippic period. Turn 
therefore to the N' 66 in the 4th Table, and 
on looking backward from NY 66 to the Janu- 
ary before. it, we find Jan. 4 marked as the 
day of the new moon, add 4 to it, they make 
8; accordingly the new moon in this year 
was on the 8th of January at noon: To 
Feb. 3 in the table add 4, they make 7; and 
the true new moon was aftualy on the 7th at 7 
in the morning. To Mar. 3 in the table add 
4; they make 7; and the new moon fell on 
the 7th at night. To April 2 add 4; and the 
new moon actualy falls on. the 6th at 1 in the 
afternoon. To May 1 add 4; and the new 
moon does aceordingly fall on the 5th at night, 
To May 31 add 4; the new moon here again 
does realy fall on June 4 at 9 in the morning. 
To June 29 in the table add 4, they bring vs 
to July 3; and the new moon falls on the 3d in 
the afternoon. To July 29 add 4, hey bring 
us to Auguſt 2; and the new moon falls on 
Aug 1. near midnight, therefore in the follow- 
ing day will be the vifible new moon; and 
in almoſt all the foregoing cafes the firſt day of 
the viſible new moon would commence at ſunſet 
on the day found by the Tables. In the fame 
manner we ſhall find ali the remaining moons 
in this year to agree to the tables with ſuff. 


cient accuracy for hiſtoric and popular ule, 1 
0 


alſo with as much accuracy as ever did ſub- 
fiſt in any Greek ſcientifc Cycle, or even in 
any mode by vifible obſervation; becauſe a 
dcudy ſky would often prevent obſervation, 
and oblige it to be ſupplied by conjecture or 
elſe to be often varied a day thro' other eauſes 
and motives. Theſe examples then at the 
diſtance of above 2000 years later ſufficiently . 
prove the accuracy of theſe Tables, and confe- 
quently intitle us to depend equally upon them 
at the diſtance of 2000 or more years before the 
Calippic period commenced: They at the ſame 
time contain the beft proof we can have, that 
Thave underſtood the words of Geminus rightly, 
becauſe they are found to tend to accuracy, 
whereas the tables of former -chronologers 
contain nothing but error and confuſion; and 
hereby we find | moreover, that the retrograde 
courſe I have purſued, both pays us ar laſt for 
the trouble of going backwards, and alſo ſe- 
cures to us a ſolid foundation on which we may 
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n build ſpeculations concerning the more early ; 
2 ages of the two Aſſyrian empires. 
us t muſt be obſerved however, that the num- 
in ber 4 thus added will not always remain the 
ng lame hereafter, neither are any more than 3 
on days to be added in general from the year 1 582 to 
the omiſſion of the intercalary day in 17003 after 
nd which it increaſes to 4, and it will be hereafter 
of continualy increaſing ; but whether at the rate of 
ſet I day in every 200 years or otherwiſe, is an ac- 
me caracy foreign to the preſent ſubject, and which 
ons | leave to the deciſion of others. Experience 
bs has however ſhewn us, that if the deduction of 
a 


| day in 304 years be not altogether accurate, 
| E. Jet 
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yet that the error is ſo ſmall as has produced no 
ſenfible inaccuracy in 2000 years during the 
currency of the old Julian Calendar. For the 
reaſon of adding 4 is, becauſe there are neatly 
7 periods of 304 in 21183 ſo that 7 muſt be 
ſubſtrafied from each date in the Table: but 
then the Gregorian Calendar by omitting 11 
days has advanced each Julian day full 11 days 
forward ; which muſt be afterwards added to 
each day in the Table; it is therefore the 
ſame thing, whether we firſt ſubira 7 and 
then add 11, or add at firſt the difference 
between 7 and 1r, which is 4. After the 
next omiſſion of the intercalary day in 1800, 
the difference will then in a few caſes begin to 
amount to 5. 


— PRE 


To find the day of any viſible new moon in 
any year before the commencement of the 
8 period in the 33oth year before 

. Chriſt, | | 


There ſtill remains this other caſe, vi 
Whenever the new moon required precedes thx 
Calippic period: now the chief variation, whicl 
this produces is, that here we muſt add 1 day in 
every 304 years inſtead of ſabſtracting 1 day 3 
in the foregoing caſes after the Calippic period. 
For example, ſuppoſe we wiſh to be aſceitained 

concerning the day of the new moon in Maj 
in the 585th year before Chriſt, when a cele- 
brated eclipſe has been noticed in Hiſtory; 
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the ſame eclipſe, as that which is mentioned 


by Herodotus to have terminated the Lydia 


which has been faid (tho erroneouſly) to be b 
wa W 
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war between Cyaxares and Alyattes. In order 
to know the right day in May, we muſt in 
this Caſe deduf? 330 from 585, the remainder 
will be 255 5 which ſum being divided as be- 


fore by 76 leaves 27 remaining; bur theſe 27 


years we muſt in the preſent caſe firſt ſubſtract 
from 76, and then what remains, i. e. 49, will 
expreſs the year of the Calippic period (which 
began to be current in 585) after we haye added 
1 to this remaining ſum, which makes in the 
whole 50: and in the preſent caſe 1 muſt be 
always added in order to include the firſt 
year of the ſubſtrahend, which is otherwiſe 
excluded. So that 5o was the current Calippic 
year in 585, Now on turning to N* 5o in 
the 3d table, and looking backward to May, 
we find May 28 for the day of the new 
moon; and ſo in fact it was: accordingly 
that eclipſe, as calculated by aſtronomers, haps 
pened about ſunſet on May 28.—But then 
ve muſt moreover obſerve here, that the divi- 
dend 255 approaches very conſiderably to- 
ward 304; now altho it may not be large 
enough to entitle us certainly to add 1 day, 
and thus increaſe May 28 to 29: yet thus far 
at leaſt we may conclude, that when the re- 
mainder is ſo very large, if the true new moon 
did not fall 1 day later than in the Tables, 
viz, on May 29 ; yet it muſt have fallen /o 
late in the foregoing day May 28 (as accord- 
ingly it did, namely about ſunſet) that the 
new moon could not either way be viſible 
before the 29th; ſo that at leaſt in order to 
determine the wi/ible new moon in ſuch caſes 
we muſt always add 1 day, whenever the 
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remainger after dividing by 304 contains ſo large 
a portion of 304 as 255, or any ſuch ſum before 
the firſt Calippic Period. And ſo in like manner 
after the commencement of the Calippic Period 
we muſt not ſub/tract 1 day (although the dividend 
amounts to fuch a very large portion of 304) 
if we wiſh to aſcertain the viible new moon; 
| becauſe the true new moon muſt in this caſe 
alſo have fallen /o late in the day marked in 
the Tables, that it could not be viſible before 
the following day. | 
Again, as another example, there was a con- 
fiderable ſolar eclipſe on March 5 in the year 
618 before Chriſt, which we ſhall find to have 
been the real ſolar eclipſe, that is mentioned 
by Herodotus relative to the Lydian war ; and 
after which eclipſe ſo many erroneous calcula- 
tions and enquiries have been hitherto made, 
altho in vain ; the calculation of which eclipſe l 
by Mr. Hancock is annexed in this appendix: ( 
this is the very year, which I had pointed out 
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in my Chronologic Syſtem at p. 217 of vol. 2. 
as being that in which the Lydian war muff 
have ended; to this I was led ſolely by hif- 
| toric proofs in Herodotus and others, and in g 
1 i 4 which year it now appears, that there actually n 
1 was a conſiderable folar eclipſe viſible at even- FP 
3 ing to the eaſtward of Sardis, where the battle h 
3 between Cyaxares and Alyattes muſt have hap- fo 
| 1 pened. Thus when authors proceed upon ſo- 0 
4 lid principles for their foundation, one truth A 
4 1 follows another; and thoſe which were ſcarcely fo 
. expected at firſt, yet at laſt will riſe up t© die 


view, and juſtify their former reaſonings 


and concluſions! But the misfortune is, that 
too 
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too many proceed in the contrary way, by 
building up imaginary ſuperſtructures at firſt 
to amuſe their readers with ſome agreable 
ſyſtematic viſions, and then afterwards ſearch 
for a foundation for them : which if they are 
not able to find, they ſtrain every thing in 
their favor, pervert and perplex all hiſtory, 
Chronology, Syntax, and Grammar, as Dr. 
Prieſtley Wo done; otherwiſe down fall Ro- 
mance and their caitles in the air. 

Now in order to aſcertain by the Tables the 
abovementioned eclipſe in 618 before Chriſt, 
the 330 years of the commencement of the 
Calippic period before Chriſt muſt be firſt 
ſubſtracted from 618, which leaves 288 for a 


dividend ; and this ſum divided by 76 leaves 


bo remainder; which being ſubſtracted from 


76 leaves 16, and to this ſum 1 year being 


added in order to include the- year in queſtion 


(which before was excluded) it follows that the 


17th year of a Calippic period began in the 
618th before Chriſt. If then we turn to the 
17th year in the Tables, and look backward 
from Ne 17 to the preceding March, we find 
March 5 marked as the day of the new moon; 
accordingly that was the very day, on which 
the ſolar eclipſe realy happened. But as the 
dividend 288 contains a very large part of 304, 
this circumſtance would have rendered it doubt- 
ful, whether the true new moon might hap- 
pen in the evening of the 5th or on the morn- 
ing of the following day, as mentioned in the 
foregoing caſe: yet even altho the true new moon 
did fall on the 5th, it would till fall fo late in 
that day (as in the preſent caſe it actually did 
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a little before ſunſet) that the vi/ible new moon 
could not appear before the following day 
the 6th, juſt as we concluded in the foregoing 
cale. - ; 

If our chronologic enquiries ſhould at any 


time lead us up to ſtill more antient ages, yet 


the accuracy'of theſe Tables will ſtill ſupport 
us in our inveſtigations; and diſcover that 
in the 867th year before Chriſt (the 120th 
year before the epoch of Nabonaſſar) there 
happened a grand ſynchroniſm of the new 
moon and Sun on the 28th of March, the re- 
puted day of the vernal equinox at the be- 


ginning of Aries, and in the fir/t year of a Chal- 
dean great period, or magnus annus of 1460 


intercalated years: ſuch a ſynchroniſm could 
not have happened before, and could not pol- 
ſibly happen again under all the ſame circum- 
ſtances in a leſs time than the vaſt period of 
473040 years. An account of ſuch a valt 
period among the Chaldæans has been actually 
preſerved both by Cicero and Diodorus; but 
they have indeed related it (as in all probability 
the Chaldzans oſtentatiouſly related it them- 
ſelves) as being the period of their actually paſt 
aſtroaomic obſervations: but it doubtleſs was a 
period, to the knowledge of which they had ar- 
rived only by calculations back ward and forward 
from the abovementioned ſynchroniſm in the 
120th year before Nabonaſſar; as I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſhew more fully in my Reſearches 
concerning the duration of the Aſſyrian em- 
ire, It was at the above ſynchroniſm, that 
the Chaldzans began a new period of 1461 fe. 
trograde years (equal to 1460 . intercalated 
year?) and this was their aftrondmic period then 
current, 
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current, when all farther computation by it 
was ſuperſeded by the riſe of the hiftoric æra of 
Nabonaſſar in the 12 1ſt year of that period; as 
appears from the day on which the lattet᷑ com- 
menced, viz. the 26th of February: for in thoſe 
120 preceding years the Chaldzan new year's 
day would have neceſſarily gone back exactly 
zo days, that is, 1 Whole Chaldzan month 
from March 28 excluſively to Feb. 26 inclu- 
fively ; with which day it was actually found 
to have been coincident in the 1ſt year of Na- 
bonaſſark. Now if any perſon would wiſh, 
without the abſtruſeneſs of aſtronomic calcula- 
tions, to convince themſelves ſo far concerning 
theſe truths, as to obtain ſufficient reaſon to 
be ſatisfied in a popular manner, that a new 
moon was actually coincident in that 867th 


— 


year with the 28th of March, and the iſt day 


of that Chaldzan period of 1461 years, which 
then began at the equinox; he may in a few mi- 
nutes convince himſelf of this very antient fact 
by the ſame proceſs as the laſt. For from 867 
he muſt deduct 330 as in the laſt example, 
which will leave 537 for a. dividend ; now 
this ſum divided by 76 will leave 5 for a re- 


* Dr. Kennedy having maintained, that it began 
on Feb. 28, 1 expreſſed myſelf with ſome heſitation 
concerning this at p. 125 of Vol. I.; but having 
hnce examined the proof, which Petavius gives of 
this in Doctrin. Temp. lib. 9. c. 51, 1 am convinced 
of its truth: Petavius however, beſide ſome little 
errors of the preſs in his 1ſt Edit. has expreſſed 
himſelf in ſome parts of his proof in ſuch an ab- 
ſiruſe and ambiguous manner, as might reaſonably 
it firſt ſight raiſe ſome doubts. | 
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mainder ; theſe 5 muſt here (the ſame ag 
n the foregoing example) be farſt deducted 
from 76, the remainder will be 71; to which 
muſt be added 1 as before, which make 72, 
and theſe, will expreſs; the year of the Calippic 
period, which began in 867. On turning to 
Ne 72 1n my Tables, and looking backward 
to March, we find March. 27 marked as the 


day of the new moon in that month of 86); 


but then as the dividend 537 contains 1 period 
of 304 and 233 years more, we mult here ap. 
ply the correction by Hipparchus, and add 1 
day for the 304 years, which brings us to 
March 28 for the day of the new moon ; and 
ſo it really was, if its date be computed by 
mean time, by which the Chaldzans probably 
did compute. But then, on accgunt of the 
large remainder 233, the viſihle new moon 
muſt be expected ſtill 1 day later, viz. on the 
29th. We muſt remember alſo, that when the 
remainder contains ſo large a portion of a ſe- 
cond period of 304, it is poſſible that the ir 
new moon may likewiſe fall on the 29th : but 
then it will happen generally on the morning 
of that day, if it did not fall late in the after- 
noon of the preceding day the 28th ; in both 
which Gaſes the wvifible new moon will ſtil 
be equally on the 29th; and our conviction 
of this is ſufficient for all hiſtoric and chrono- 
logic uſes. Mr. Hancock calculates, that in 
the preſent caſe the true new moon did fall 
very late, viz. about 10 o'clock on the 29th. 
which if ever ſo accurate, yet it is probable, 
that the Chaldzans were not ſufficiently ac 
quainted with the Newtonian cauſes of the it 
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equalities in the moon's motion to be able to aſ- 
certain fo. accurately by calculation, when the 
true new moon would fall: they probably com- 
puted by mean time when there zwould be a true 
new moon, and alſo. objerved when there 
actually was a viſible new moon; which as 
it would appear before the morning that 
followed the 29th, they would in courſe place 
the true new moon 1 day ſooner, namely on 
the 28th; and the ſame alſo would apparently 
be their concluſion, in caſe they went by the 
mean motion of the moon, as in a popular way 
will appear by a total ſolar eclipſe in that very 
year calculated by M. Pingre. According to 
his computation, made under all the modern 
improvements, this eclipſe happened in the 
meridian of Paris at a f after 9 at night 
on July 24 *; therefore at Babylon 2 hours 


and + later, viz. about 12: Now if we multi- 


ply the moon's mean time 29. 12. 44 by the 
4 moons between March 28 and July 24, we 
get 118 days 2 hours and 56 minutes for all 
the 4 moons; and theſe 118 days reckoned 
backward from Midnight after July 24, end at 


* « Ann. 866 eclipſe du Sol: 24. owe a 9 
ſoir, Aſie, centr.— Ann. 867 celipf. du fol: 4 Aoũt 
2 4% matin, Aſie, centr.” Hit. Acad. Bell. Lettr. 
Paris. 1786, p. 100. In this work M. Pingre has 
calculated all the eclipſes of the Sun and Moon for 
1000 years before Chriſt. But obſerve, that he 
reckons the firſt year before Chriſt as 0; therefore 
his dates always contain a unit % than in the 


common mode; ſo that his 866 is the 867 of 


others. 
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midnight after March 28; ſo that thus the 


mean new moon would fall 2 hours 56 minutes 
before midnight on the 28th of March. M. 
Pingré moreover has calculated another ſolar 
eclipſe on Auguſt 4 at a after 4 in the morn- 
ing in the meridian of Paris in the preceding 
year 868: now if we compute forward the 8 
moons from thence to March 28 in the ſame 
popular way as before, which is accurate enough 
for my preſent purpoſe, by allowing 29, 12, 
44 to each moon, the mean new moon would 
fall much ſooner than before on the 28th of 
March 867, viz. at 10 o'clock in the. morning, 
] bus then I have ſufficiently explained the me- 
bed of uſing theſe Calippic Tables for the 
purpoſe of a perpetual Almanac of the new 
moous: and at the ſame time I have verified 
their accuracy for all popular uſes in hiſtory, 
by comparing them with the moſt accurate 
aſtronomic calculations of - ſolar eclipfes and 
new moons during the long period of above 
2600 years, from that ſynchroniſm in 867 down 
to the new moons in the preſent year 1788; 
and we have found them to correſpond in every 

caſe with truth. | 
As to the Chaldzans placing the equinox on 
the 28th of March, when it really fell in the 
year 867 before Chriſt either in the evening 
of the 2gth or the morning of the zoth, it 
muſt be remembered that the antients always 
allowed 3 days for the equinox; on account 
of the difficulty in determining its preciſe time: 
and Hipparchus long afterwards, altho' he had 
invented a new and better inſtrument for that 
| obſervation, 
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obſervation, yet erred to the amount of + a 
day, as. M. De la Lande maintains “. 

In fact it was theſe Tables, which led me 
at firſt to notice that ſynchroniſm of the new 
moon and equinox on the 28th of March, and 
the important conſequences which neceſſarily 
follow from it; ſuch as that on this very day the 
Chaldæans muſt have begun either heir very 
firſt or a new period of 1461 years; which 
period altho' well known to have been in 
frequent uſe or great celebrity in Aſia, yet no 
perſon has been able, or has even attempted, to 
aſcertain in what year any ſuch period had been 
ever made to commence by the Aſiatics or to 
end. The Egyptians indeed took upon them 
to determine the Seaſon of the year, when any : 
ſuch period of 1461 years muſt have com- 
menced, at leaſt E themſelves, namely 
when the Dog: ſtar riſes heliacally, which hap- 
pens every year about the middle of July; 
but they never attempted (ſo far as any 
teſtimony remains) to fix on any particular 
Far in their paſt Hiſtory, in which they could 
affirm that any ſuch period had ever com- 
menced; except by ſuppoſing, that their current 
canicular period, as they affected to call it, had 
begun, when their new year's day had formerly 
coincided with that day in July on which the 
Dog ſtar riſes : nevertheleſs in their own prac- 
tice they contradicted this ſuppoſition, and proved 


* Ces equinoxes d'Hipparque, que Vauteur 
eſtimait exacts A un quart de jour pres, ne le ſont 
veritablement, qu' a un demi jour pres.” 


Mem. fur la longucur de Pannte ſolairg, Copenh, 
1784, p. 13. 
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it to be merely a ſpeculative one; for they them- 
ſelves computed their own years from the hiſ- 
toric epoch of Nabonaſſar or of Philip, not from 
the /uppyfed year above referred to; a proof that 
they were ignorant of apy other epoch of com- 
putation, and were mere copyiſts of this period 
of 1461 from the Chaldeans. Neither has 
any modern Author attempted to fix on any 
ſuch year of commencement for any period of 
1461 years; nor conſequently to offer any rea- 
fon, how it came to paſs, that the Chaldæan new 
year and hiſtoric æra of Nabonaſlar ſhould have 
begun at ſuch an unaſtronomical time (as Scaliger 
fomewhere juſtly calls it) as the 26th day of the 
Julian February ; and not at any one of the 4 
cardinal points, nor at any other point of com- 
mencement which we. may reaſonably preſume 
that an aſtronomer would fix on. The æra of 


Nabonaſſar, by it's having an hiſtoric epoch, may 


account for that particular year, in which it 
commenced, being unaſtronomical ; yet the ſame 


will not account for the particular ſeaſon of 


year at which it commenced. But the origin 
of this now appears obvious, namely, becauſe 
the Chaldzan new year's day neceſſarily fell 
in that year, the 747th before Chriſt, on the 
26th of February, in conſequence of the Chal- 
dæans having begun either their very i or at 
leaſt a new period of their magnus annus of 
1461 years 0a the 28th of March in the 120th 
year before the epoch of Nabonaſſar : and 
this was the moſt proper aſtronomic point in 
the whole Zodiac, at which ſuch a period of 
x461 years could commence, eſpecialy among 


the Chaldæans; who in their altrology (ſome 
accounts 
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accounts of which have been preſerved) and 
therefore (as we may preſume) in their aſtro- 
nomy likewiſe (which has periſhed) always conſi- 
dered Aries as the firſt ſign of their Zodiac. From 
the Chaldæans probably it was, that this practice 
extended to the aſtronomy of the moſt remote 
and barbarous nations at the fartheſt extre- 
mities of Aſia and Arabia; and to the Romans, 
Greeks, and even the Egyptians alſo, notwith- 
ſtanding that they themſelves began their own 
years at a different ſeaſon from the vernal equi- 
nox : and moreover notwithſtanding that the 
Egyptians pretended to compute their own 
period of 1461 from the Dogſtar in July, yet 


in their aſtrology they followed the practice of 


the Chaldæans; this is another rehc which 
ſerves as a proof of their being only copyiſts in 
aſtronomy from the Chaldæans. Still farther, 
beſide theſe aſtronomic teſtimonies (ariſing from 
the above ſynchroniſm and from the circum- 
ſtance of the particular day on which the epoch 
of Nabonafſar was fixed) that a Chaldwan 


magnus annus began in the 120th before Na- 


bonaſſar; the ſame may be alſo confirmed by 
hiſloric evidence in Syncellus, Agathias, and 
Polyhiſtor, as I ſhall ſhew in its proper place; 
theſe curious hiſtoric relics of Chaldæan chro- 
nology and aſtronomy having been hitherto ne- 
vietted and almoſt unnoticed. 

Now, this diſcovery, of the Year in which 
the Chaldæan period began, and alſo of that 
vaſt duration of 473040 years which they at- 
tributed to their paſt aſtronomic obſervations, 
Will at leaſt lead to a concluſion, that they had 

| actually 


rer oi 


actually attained to a more accurate knowledge 
of aſtronomy, particularly in regard to the 
length of the ſolar year, than Hipparchus and 
Ptolomey knew of, or than the moderns are 
inclined to believe ; and that they made ir to 
be 365 days 5 hours and 487, 53“; which is 
only 1 ſecond leſs than the moſt general modern 
determinations; and the very ſame with ſome 
of the moſt accurate ones; but M. de la Lande 
contends, that it realy is ſtill leſs, and not 
above 48', 48" *. For the difference between 
365, 5, 48, 53“ and 365 days, 6 hours, the 
length of the Julian year, being multiplied by 
1460; and this product again multiplied by 
ſuch multiplicator of it as is neceſſary to enable 
the equinox to have performed a complete te- 
volution back ward throughout the Julian year, 
and to return to the 28th of March again (which 
multiplicator is 32.4) the number of years will 
be 47304; but then at the end of this pe- 
riod the ſynchroniſm of the new moon in the 
equinox on the 28th of March will not fall in 
the Art year of a period of 1460, for 47304 
will not divide by 1460 without remainder: 
therefore it was nec ſſary for the Chaldzans to 
turn the decimal of 32.4 into units and mult 
ply by 324, or what is the ſame thing to mul- 


* „ Pai trouve par les obſervations de M. de l 
Caille 48“. 49”, mais celles de M. Dagelet donne 
507 les obſervations d' Hipparque 48”, celles de 

altherus 50“, celles de Mayer 53“, de Tycl» 
a6”. En s'en tenant a 48“ on ne court pas riſque 
de ſe tromper de 2”,” Longueur de Panne, Ceptn. 
1784, p. 40. 
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tiply 47304 again by 10, before they could 
find ſuch a ſimilar ſynchroniſm as would fall in 
the jir/# year of a period of 1460; and thus 
they produced their vaſt period of 473040 
years; for this ſum will divide by 1460 with- 
out any remainder, and it is the ſmalleſt 
period which will do ſo. This period of the 
Chaldeans is accordingly mentioned by Diodorus 
(lib. 2.) and he has only omitted the odd 40 
years, juſt as when he mentioned the 520 
years of the Aſſyrian empire in Herodotus 
(ſee my V. 2. 389.) he omitted the odd 20 
years; reducing theſe periods in both caſes to 
their whole numbers 47 3000, and 500. Cicero 
has omitted even the 3000 years, reducing the 
period for the ſame reaſon to 470000 ; for the 
odd 3000 years would appear, to him of no 
moment in ſuch a vaſt ſum, to the truih of 
which he gave no credit. But fortunately 
Diodorus has preſerved thoſe 3000 years; which 
prove of this advantage to ourſelves, that by 
the ſum conſiſting of ſuch broken numbers, 

and not of ſuch whole and round ſums as 600 
or 36000 &c, we may conclude it to be im- 
poſſible that ſuch a vaſt ſum ſhould through 
mere accident alone happen to coincide with 
the exact time requiſite to elapſe, before ſuch 
another ſynchroniſm could poſhbly happen un- 
der all the ſame circumſtances as in the year 
$07 before Chriſt. 

We may moreover conclude hence that M. 
de. la Lande is miſtaken, when he contends, * 
that neither the period of 1461 nor a year 
intercalated like the Julian with 1 day in 4 
years, was Known either by the Greeks, Aftatics 

or 
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or Egyptians, before the time of Plato *: for 
the knowledge of the difference between the 
Julian year and the true length of the ſolar 
year is the baſis of the above computation 
by the Chaldzans of their {till greater magnuz 
annus of 473040 years. M. de la Lande ſhould 
have recollected alſo, that the length of the 
Greek oftennial period, which is exactly equal 
to 8 Julian years including the 2 intercalated 
days, as may be ſeen in Geminus +, is another 
proof that 'the length of the Julian year was 
known to the Greeks in their very earlieſt 
ages, the oftennial period being of the higheſt 
antiquity there; and it was even ſuperſeded at 
Athens by the Metonic period before the birth 
of Plato: now as the Greeks borrowed” their 
Aſtronomy from Aſia or Egypt, the fame 
knowledge mult have prevailed there long be- 
fore it did among the Greeks; and indeed this 
was apparently one of the firſt and moſt ſimple 
articles of aſtronomic ſcience, to which anti- 
quity had arrived in Aſta. There is alſo ſome 
room for preſumption at leaſt, that the Greeks 
had originally preſerved a memory of and a re- 
ference to that Aſiatic epoch of computation 
in the 867th year before Chriſt by means of 
their Olympic games, which might have been 
not improbably firſt celebrated by Iphitus on 
the 4th year after that epoch or on ſome later 
multiple of that 4th year, both in commemora- 


* „ Ainſi du tems meme de Platon on ne 
connaiſſait ni le quart de jour, ni la periode cam- 
culaire [de 1461] quoique en diſent pluſieurs Sca- 
vans.“ Mem. ſur la longueur de Pannte aſtronom. 


Copenhague, 1784, p. 9. + c. 6. 
; tion 
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tion of the above Afiatic Epoch and alſo in 
order to make in the Greek ſolar year the in- 
terealation of 1 day in every 4 years after the 
Chaldæan and Aftatic mode. The memory of 
thoſe firſt Olympiads was afterwards ſo much 
loſt, that the firſt Olympic year was in later 
ages and is at. preſent reckoned only from the 
year 776 before Chriſt; this being the earlieſt 
Olympiad, concerning which, any account had 
been preſerved of the name of any viftor at 
thoſe games, whö in that year was Corzbus : 
but it is allowed by all the antients, that the 
Olympic games had ſubſiſted about a century 
before this, altho On account of the names of 
the victors being unknown (by the ſucceſſion 


of whom the antients reckoned) they could 


not determine how long before 776 the games 
bad been firſt inſtituted by Iphitus, a deſcen- 
dent of the Heraclidz ; who had not improbably 
brought along with them from Aſia on their 
return to Greece many Articles of Afiatic 
knowledge. Now the year 776 was the gad 
year after 867 incluſively; and it is generally 
conceived, that Iphitus had inſtituted the firlt 
Olympic games only a few years ſooner, viz.'in 
the 108th year before 776: there is no ſufficicut 
proof, however, that it was ſo_early as to be 
before the Chaldzan epoch in 867; all cer- 
tain evidence concerning thoſe preceding Olym- 
piads having periſhed. Syncellus does indeed 
juform us, that, according to one Ariſtodemus, 
Corzbus had been victor in the 28th Olympiad, 
which being the year 776, the 27 Olympiads 
before this are equal to the 108 years above- 
mnoned, But then immediately after he 

| 13 gives 
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gives us another computation from Callima. 
chus, who made only 13 Olympiads to have 
preceded that of Coræbus, which are equal 
to only 52 years; fo much did the antients 
differ in their accounts of the date of the fir 
Olympiad celebrated by Iphitus . The lat 
computation is -then juſt as probable as the 
firſt, while it ſuits our preſent object beſt: 
: but as there are ſo many errors of date in Syn- 
. cellus, it is poſſible, that 13 (%) may be a 
258 error in the text for 23 (); theſe 23 Olyn- 
piads would be equal to the 92 years (3b 

the Chaldzan epoch in 867, and the time of 
Coræbus in 776. In this caſe Iphitus might 
have reckoned from the Epoch in 867 s 

the date of the firſt year of the Olympic zrz, 
altho he did not celebrate the Olympic games 
untill ſome later multiple of 4 years whether 

that of 13 or more. But however this might 
have been, yet at any rate we learn from this 
account in Syncellus what a near coincidence 
there was between the Chaldzan Epoch ayd the 
original Olympic Epoch : yet whether the one 

was a copy from, or an imitation of, or had 

any reference whatever to the other, we canno! 
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1 retend to affirm; the following circumſtances 

\ 4 3 give farther room to ſuſpect ſome 

v.21 connexion between them in other reſpet! 
| . | beſide an accidental coincidence ; and that a 

4 if | the inſtitution of thoſe games an intercalated 

ol 

* N * Coræbo victore Olympiade 28, ea prim 0 
1. 0 4 deinceps habita eft—De his narrationem contexv" m 
_ Ariſtodemus, et ei conſentanea Polybius : Callima- Ye 
* chus vero contendit Olympiades 13 omiflas eſſe, c or 


Coræbum victorem fuiſſe in 14.“ p. 196. 5 
* 
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year, like the Chaldæan and Julian, might 
have been firſt introduced into Greece by 
Iphitus, together with other rectifications of 
the Greek Calendar and mode of intercalating 
their lunar months by an octennial ſcientific 
period, inſtead of viſible obſervations. Scaliger 
long ago ſuſpected, that the Greek ſolar year 
had the intercalary day inſerted at the Olym- 
pic games on every 4th year: Petavius indeed 
diſproved ſome of the proofs, which Scaliger 
produced for his opinion, yet not altogether 
in a perfectly ſatisfactory manner. But the 
mere circumſtance itſelf of a period of 4 years 
gives room to ſuſpect ſome reference to the 
ſolar year; for ſuch a period could have no 
connexion whatever with a lunar year; ſo that 
the fact may ſtill be true, altho Scaliger did 
not or could not produce any ſufficient proofs 
of the fact. In truth, it ſeems quite unac- 
countable, how the many different States in 
Greece could have ever agreed together with 
reſpe& to the time and mode of intercalating 
the ſolar year with 1 day in 4 years, as we 
know they muſt have done (altho they never 
could agree together in any one thing elſe) 
unleſs it was done at ſome general congreſs of 
the whole body, as either at the Olympic 
Games or the Pythian ones: So little could 
they agree in regard to their lunar months, 
that, by their adopting ſuch different modes 
or ſeaſons of commencement, no two of their 
months ſeem to have ever coincided for 

years together. Accordingly the words of the 
oracle, as given to the Elians, are very remark- 
able; when it was conſulted by them, on ac- 
| 2 count 
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count of the invitation ſent them by Ipbitus; to 
meet together and join in a common congrels 
and league of the Greek States: they are 
preſerved. by Syncellns, of which the follow- 
ing line contains all the genuine marks of 
oracular ambiguity and abſtruſeneſs, Eur' oy 
0 r ̃ Non Gihofrer e, os. Now whe- 
ther the lines in queſtion were compoſed 
in later times or not is of no moment; if 
they had but been tranſmitted down from very 
bigh antiquity as the original anſwer of the 
oracle, they may 1n either caſe equally con- 
tain an intimation of there being ſome aſtro- 
nomic object in view relative to the Olympic 
games as well as a political one. If nothing 
more had been intended to be expreſſed by 
this. line, than merely to recommend to the 
Elians o accede to @ league for 4 years propoſed 
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by Iphitus; it is certainly a moſt ſtrange, per- 
plexed; ambiguous and truely oracular puzzle 
about a very ſimple gueſtion. The general 
ambiguity of ſuch oracles, which commonly 
meant one thing, while they ſeemed to ſpeak 0 
of another, gives us reaſon to ſuſpect, that this q 
line alluded- to the. regulations of the Greek / 
ſolar and lunar years; which were made by fr 
Iphitus at the firſt celebration of the Olympic m 
Games.—The jingle between «&: 7ao32 and er- ir 
cl /o: the doubt whether e is the dative of 8 
eig or a Poetic termination of the prepoſition 9 bc 
the common fanciful derivation of g] C| 
from e and ev/os, as if it meant that the year ſo] 
returned into itſelf every year- the oppoſt Ju 
cat 
* Syncellus, p 196. Wh 
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tion between e in the ſenſe of one and ToioTo1 
implying three, as if alluſion was made to 


the uſual intercalations of the lunar year once 


in three years—the - oppoſition between this 
triennial intercalation of the lunar year and 
the ſuppoſed meaning of nate, as if every 


year in courſe returned into itſelf together 


with the unuſual mode of ſignifying a period 
of 4 years by three being added to one; for the 
Greeks generally exprefied a quaternial period 
by calling it' a period of 5 years—all theſe 
conundrums give great room to ſuſpect, that 
ſomething more was underſtood to be agitated 
at the Olympic games, to which the Elians 
vere inyited, than a mere fimplefcague of amity 
for four years. Several more circumſtances 
might be added tending to confirm a connexion 
between the Olympic original Epoch and the 
Chaldæan aſtronomic Epoch in the year 867 ; 
and that the latter was apparently the great 
fource and primum mobile of all the aſtronomic 
knowledge among the antients, which had been 
communicated from Chaldæa not only to Greece 
and Egypt, but to the utmoſt extremities of 
Alia, Theſe facts would lead me too far 
from my ſubject; I ſhall however juſt briefly 
mention one, namely, that it appears probable 
irom the circumſtances attending the epoch in 
867 and the commencement of the era of Na- 
bonaſſar in 747 on February 26, that the 
Chaldzans inſerted their lntercalary day in their 
lar year two years later than was done in the 
Julian year by Sofigenes : now this will vindi- 
cate the preſent text in Cenſorinus (ch. 21) 
Flere the Chaldæan new-year's-day is mention d 

. 3 48 
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as being on the 12th of the calend of Hu 
but which chronologers ſuppoſe to Na 
for the 13th. . For Cenſorinus would not im. 
probably reckon up and fix in the Julian ca- 
lendar the retrogradation of the Chaldæan new- 
year's-day, agreeably to the antient order and 
time of the inſertion of an intercalary day in 
the ſolar year by the Chaldzans themſelves 
(the knowledge of which might have been ill 
in the age of Cenſorinus preſerved among the 
Egyptians), and not according to the new mode 
introduced by Sofigenes into the Julian Ca- 
lendar: juſt as we at preſent fix the retro- 
gradation of the Chaldzan new year agreeably 
to the right mode of intercalating the Julian 
Calendar as originally eſtabliſhed by Soſigenes; 
and not according to the erroneous .method, 
which had afterwards ſubſiſted at the begin- 
ning of it, until rectified by Auguſtus. It would 
not have been a leſs impropriety for Cenſori- 
nus to haye employed the Julian mode in 
preference to the Chaldæan mode, than for 
him cr ourſelves to have preferred the erronecus 
methods employed at firſt by the Rowan prielts 
under Auguſtus to the right mode of Sofi- 
enes. But we indeed at preſent are forced to 
employ the Julian mode, becauſe we have loli 
all knowledge of the Chaldzan method ; this 
however ought to be no reaſon for editors to 
corrupt the dates in the text of Cenſorinus and 
other authors, in order to reduce them to the 
ſame erroneous method as we are forced al 
preſent to adopt cetſelves, becauſe we poſſeſs 
no other method: for it ſeems to follow from 
the epoch being in 867, that the Chablen 
| . mu 
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miſt have employed a different order of inter- 
calary years from the preſent Juhan one “. 
Why Soligenes placed his own intercalary 
day 2 years ſooner than the Chaldzans we can 
not pretend to aſcertain; but poſſibly he might 
conceive it to be more accurate, or he might 
have ſome reaſon peculiar to the Romans them- 
ſelves : yet our ignorance of one fact ought 


* For the ſame reaſon the period of 20 years in 
Livy's account of Numa's calendar, as it is found 
in all the MASS. of Livy, ought to be preſerved by 
Editors, inſtead of their own interpolation of 24 
yezr5: 20 is an aliquot part of 60, and it is ſaid, 
that the Bramins in India reconcile their lunar and 
ſolar months at the end of every 60 years, altho we 
know not how, Both 20 and 60 are alſo aliquot 
parts of 120, at the end of which period the Perſians 
intercalated a whole month of 3o days in their ſolar 
year, inſtead of the Julian method of 1 day in 4 years, 
it may be doubted alſo, whether by 20 Numa did not 
mean to ſignify a period of 19, in the ſame mode of 
expreſſion as the Greeks called the Olympiads pe- 
riods of 5 years: Thus the period of 19 might have 
been known in Italy long — Meto adopted it, 
juſt as it ſeems to have been long before known to 
the Indians and Chineſe. Scaliger ſays of the Ro- 
man calendar, Nulla gens in terris ineptiore anni forms 
uſa et, Lib. ii. 187. This is certainly true, if 
meant of their calendar as it exiſted in practice. But 
ſtill a doubt remains, whether Numa had not inſti- 
tuted a more excellent calendar in theory, if it had 
been adhered to; and whether“ it was not a lunar- 
ſolar one, not merely a ſolar one as afterwards in 
the Roman corrupted praclice of it. Cicero at leaſt 
expreſsly affirms a Numa perite in/titutum eft, and 
ſeveral circumſtances confirm this; 20 therefore 


ought not to be changed to 24, by conjecture. 
F 4 to 
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to be no pretence for our corrupting the date 
of another fact; and we might juſt as well 
reduce the dates in Engliſh authors at- which 
Eaſter formerly fell according to the old Ni- 
cæan method, to the dates at which it would 
have fallen according to the preſent Gregorian 
method, Many other hints and concluſions 
ſeem to follow from this diſcovery of the ori- 
ginal epoch of Chaldzan computation in 86); 
which will apparently ſerve as a key to open 
the door to ſome of the loſt Arcana in the di- 
lapidated muſeum of both Greek and Afatic 
antiquities; as I may take a- future oppor- 
tunity to diſplay ſtill farther. 

At preſent however we may conclude thus 
far with ſafety, that M. de la Lande is a much 
better aftronomer than antiquary in regard to 
prophane cuſtoms and facts; juſt as Dr. Prieſt 
ley is a much better experimental philoſopher 

than Hiſtorian in Chriſtian antiquity ; know: 
ledge in one ſcience implies no neceſſary knows 
ledge in another. Accordingly in fact I hare 
repeatedly found, and repeatedly proved allo 
in theſe Obſervations, that while the moderns 
are daily cenſuring and detracting from antient 
authors, both Chriſtian and prophane, imput- 
ing to thera at one-time error and negligence, 
and at another credulity and Ignorance, Pte. 
rending alſo that they correct, when in fact they 
are corrupting the text and meaning of thok 
authors; yet at the very ſame moment they die 
daily expoſing their own inability and raſhoels: 
for they allow themſelves neither the neceſſary 
time nor trouble ſo much as even to under: 
ſtand thoſe antient authors, whom * con. 
0 einn! 
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demn; and whoſe text and meaning they too 


haſtily judge of by the tenor of their on mo- 
dern practices, errors and ſuppoſitions; thus 
they become at laſt evidences againſt them- 
ſelves, and only prove and diſplay to public 


view their own miſtakes, inattention, and (elt- 
confidence “. 


* I may here obſerve, that M. de la Lande has 
fallen into the ſame error as that of M. Coftard, 
pointed out in Vol. II. p. 43. by his not attending to 
the retrograde nature of the æra of Nabonaſſar; for 
he likewiſe has placed the eclipſe (mentioned by 


Theon) in the year 365 inſtead of 364: Unceclipſe 


fut obſervée par Theon a Alexandrie Van 365.” 


Aſtronom. vol. 9. Bullialdus had before made 
2 ſame miſtake in fl is Aftron. Philolaic. Par. 1645, 


p. 334+ Weidler the fame in his Hiftor. Aftron. 


P = Voſſius alſo de ſcient. mathem. p. 165. Van- 
derhagen likewiſe in-O6/erv. in Theonis Faſtos. Amſterd. 
1735, p. 34+ Thus we find, that even Aſtronomers 
have their hereditary errors, which they as blindly 
copy from each other as Hiſtorians, Unitarians, and 
Commentators; and they all ſtand equally in need of 
the ſober corrections of Chronology; the miſtake 
of a whole year in the date of an eclipſe is much 
the ſame as that by Dr. Prieſtley in placing the later 
Platonifls 200 years before the firſt of them was 
born. Chronology is indeed a Science, which ex- 
tends its aſſiſtance to all others, and helps to mode- 
rate that extravagance of modern prejudice, which 
makes men raſh enough to aſſert any thing. Thus 
Jackſon, like M. de la Lande, affirms : ** That the 
ſolar year of 365 days and was not known to 
either Greeks or Romans, till Eudoxus brought it 
juto Greece 300 years after Numa.“ ol. Il. 63. 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, theſe Calippic tables have another 
peculiar advantage, above all other methods of 
computation, which is, by their preſenting 
to our view at one and the ſame time à com- 
plete ſtate of all the new moons both ſooner and 
later in the fame year, and alſo during many 
different years as well before as after any part 
cular year under our immediate conſideration, 
Nay ſtill farther, theſe tables will at a glance 
preſent us with a view how far in any other 
cycles or ſcientific periods (ſuch as 8, 19, 60, 
84, 120, &c.) the days of new moons, as 


pointed out by them, differed from the real truth 


as aſcertained by the more accurate Calippic 
period; and this not only during the courſe of 
any ſuch ſingle cycle, but likewiſe in any mul- 
tiple of ſuch cycle tho ever ſo many, either 
before or after any given date: for by tracing 
either backward or forward in theſe tables 
any particular given year of any ſuch cycle, 
as for inſtance, from 8th year to 8th year, or 
from 84th year to 84th year, and ſo on, we 
may extend our enquiries to any length of time 
whatever. In order to this, if our enquiries 
reſpect the cycle of 84 (for example) ſince 84, 
exceeds 76 by 8, we have nothing more 10 
do, than for every multiple of 84 to look 8 
years earlier or elſe 8 years later in the tables; 
and thus to find in what Julian year any new 
cycle of 84 commences, and conſequently how 
the new moons fell in any year required of any 
ſuch cycle of 84, or of any other. 

In regard to the theoretic principles, on which 


| theſe tables are conſtructed, they have been pre- 


ſerved with ſufficient perſpicuity by Geminus 
| in 
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in his aſtronomy of the antients * 3 but this is 
a ſubject foreign to the purpoſe of the preſent - 
diſſertation ; which propoſed to go no far- 
ther, than to explain the method of ufing theſe 
tables, and how to apply them to practice, and 
moreover to verify the accuracy of them by 
proper examples, as well as to give ſome ſpe- 
cimens of the afiflance which may be obtained 
hence toward the illuſtration of various hiſ- 
toric, aſtronomic, critical and chronologic 
queſtions in both prophane and Chriſtian anti- 
quities; by means of the eaſy, obvious, popu- 
lar and expeditious manner in which theſe 
tables may be applied, to confirm and vindi- 
cate the integrity of the text, the truth of 
dates, and the propriety of many expreſſions 
in antient authors; in caſe they have any con- 
nexion with or relation to the times of new 
moons, or full moons, or eclipſes of either the 
ſun or moon. Such antient facts may be here- 
by not only ſhewn to be demonſtrably true, 
but alſo in ſome degree rendered ocularly 
perſpicuous to us; and thus conviction of the 
underſtanding in readers will be produced as 
it were by the operation of their own ſenſes, 
inſtead of their depending altogether upon the 
accuracy of the writer, 'or the reputed credit 
of adepts in aſtronomic calculations: for aſter 
all; the latter method never affords any thing 
more than a filent acquieſcence in the truth of 
What is read, together with a kind of dim and 
doubtful perſuaſion, far inferior to a full con- 
viction of the mind. So that upon the whole, 


In Uranologia Petavii, c. 6. 
| we 
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we ſhall hereby find more and more, that 
chronology does not terminate in mere ſpe- 
culation, but is a neceſſary ſervant in the 
ſtudy of antiquity to the critic as well as theo- 
logian, to the hiſtorian as well as antiquary, 
and even to aſtronomers likewiſe; and that it 
ought to be always kept ready at hand to per- 
form the office of a touchſtone, by aſſiſting us to 
diſtinguiſh between truth and error, between 
real facts and fanciful ſuppoſitions, between 
correction and corruption, between actual know- 
ledge and the quackery of pretended learning : 
the neceſſary conſequence of falſe knowledge 
is, to damp and ſtop the progreſs of enquiry, 
and thus by means of favorite ſyſtems of error 
to eſtabliſh the reign of doubt and darkneſs; 
whereby ſcepticiſm finds it an eaſier taſk to ex- 
tinguiſh the divine lights to reaſon, which may 
be derived both from the ſcriptures and pro- 
phane authors, Ic may indeed be queſtioned 
whether if Chriſtian and prophane authors 
were alive once -more, they would know their 
own writings again; as they appear now 1n the 
hands of the moderns, under the ſeveral al- 
terations, explanations and commentaries, which 
they have undergone: but certainly they could 
not fail often to laugh at the ſtrange blunders 
of the moderns concerning their meaning, and 
as often be ſhocked at the extravagant abſurdi- 
ties, which they themſelves have been made to 
ſay, but which their writings do not really con- 
tain ; and the more ſo for being at the fame 
time gravely complimented by ſome on ac: 
count of the excellence of their pens ; while 


on the contrary they are as much abuſed by 
| o 11ers 
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others for their ignorance and errors. Whence 
does this ariſe, except from the too frequent 
practice of the moderns, in never looking 
at home to their own errors? if Mr. Gibbon 
or Dr. Prieſtley had done this, they would not 
have departed ſo often from truth in regard to 
the hiſtory of Chriſtianity, nor have made ſuch 
inequitable judgements concerning the firſt 
Chriſtian fathers, who were in fact a moſt 
wonderful ſet of men; for thro' the ſtrength 
of their Chriſtian principles they in reality 
poſſeſſed that ſublime philoſophy, which the 
heathens only talked of and diſputed about, but 
never attained to: neither to ſuch firmneſs in 
thelf principles, and ſuch perſeverance in thefr 
conduct, could even the Chriſttan fathers have 
attained, if they had conſidered Chriſt in the 
cold mode of a mere man or ptulofopher, and 
not as a divine inſtructor. So that it is to the 
doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt, that the 
ſucceſsful eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity is to be 
attributed, more than to moſt of thoſe other 
ſecondary cauſes adduced by Mr. Gibbon : 
it was indeed a doctrine which neceffarily be- 
came a ſpur to the inactivity and a damp to the 
ſelfiſnneſs of one part of mankind, as well as a 
means of reverence and admiration from the 
other. My own obſervations therefore have 
been inveriably directed to moderate this over- 
weening fondneſs of the moderns for them- 
lelves, by inducing them more frequently to 
look at home; and when they ſee what ſtrange 
miſtakes are daily made even by the learned 
with reſpe&t to antiquity, hereby to lead 
others, if poſſible, to a more juſt and impar- 

tial 
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tial judgement concerning the antients, both 
Chriſtian and prophane. The ſumtthen of the 
whole is, that we do not take ſufficient pains 
to underſtand the writings of the antients, 
neither thoſe of the Jewiſh ſcriptures, nor of 
prophane authors, nor yet even thoſe of the 
Chriſtian fathers, as I have repeatedly proved 
againſt Dr. Prieſtley in my Appendix to the 4th 
volume : ſo that one of the greateſt noveltics 
at which authors can aim during the preſent 
rage for innovation, is for ſuch innovators to 
comprehend rightly themſelves what it is they 
ſay and write. What has been the ſubject of my 
Four volumes of Critical Obſervations, but to 
point out the haſty miſtakes, the raſh aſſettions 
and falfe reaſonings to be met with among all 
claſſes of writers? and altho volumes ſhould 
be yet added to volumes, they would be like 
the rolling fnow-bail, which increaſes more 
and more in its progreſs. Can we then be 
ſaid to have arrived at the higheſt pitch 


. of knowledge in the preſent age, when one of 


the firſt things neceſſary to a learner, is to 
perceive and unlearn the errors, which ſubſfiſt 
in the moſt capital books of his library; and 
thefe alſo ſuch as often totally invert the right 
view of things, and teach him nothing but con- 


. fuſion ? 
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A Diſcovery of the right year before Chriſt, viz. 
618, in which that ſolar eclipſe bappened, 
which is mentioned by Herodotus as terminat- 
ing the Lydian war between Cyaxares and 
52 —together with a calculation of this 
eclipſe, by Mr. Hancock Teacher of Mathe- 
maticks in Norwich, proving, that it happened 
n March 5, and that the greateſt obſcuration 
was at leaſt 26 minutes before ſunſet at Sar- 
dis, and ſtill more within 7 degrees eaſtward, 
to which diſtance the eclipſe extended: hereby 
the errors of M. Pingre are corrected in his 
calculation of the ſame eclipſe ;, who places it on 
March 6, and takes no notice of its being viſible 
in Aſia Minor, but only in Europe and Africa, 
in his catalogue of all eclipſes for 1000 years 
before Chriſt, inſerted in tom. 42 of the 
Hift. de PAcad, Bell. Letir. Paris, 1786. 


p. 114 “*. 


8 my brief sketch to lay the foundation of a 
true Syſtem of antient Chronology in vol. 2 
of Critical Obſervations p. 217, I placed the 
end of the Lydian war in the 618th year before 
the vulgar era of Chriſt; which is 11 years 
ſooner than in any other chronology : to this date 
was led by hiſtoric proofs in Herodotus and 
other antients; and I there obſerved on this 


* « Ann. av. I. C. 617. Eclip. de Sol: 6 Mars 
13h 2 S. Eur. S. Afr. centr. A. i. e. In the 617th 


March at 2 after 3 o'clock in the afternom (in the me- 
ridian of Parts) viſible in the South of Europe and in 
| Africa, central, and annular. See above p. 57. in 


note, | 
ſubject 


gear before Chriſt the Sun was eclipſed on the 6th of 
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ſubje& “ that in this year muſt have been the 
great ſolar eclipſe mentioned in Herodotus If 
any one would calculate it, it would decide ag 
to the right year: no one has. hitherto ſought. 
for it ſooner than «he Gogth year before 
Chriſt “.“ I could not at that time hope to 
have predicted fo very accurately as I now find 
that 1 did; altho' T had indeed then good rea- 
ſons to conclude, that I was not far diſtant from 
the truth: for it ow appears certain, tlrat a 
conſiderable. eclipſe, altogether ſuitable to the 
relation of Herodotus, happened in that very 
year 618, and indeed more ſuitable in ſeveral 
circumſtances than any other,' which has been 
hitherto ſuggeſted by other writers. On my 
application afterwards to Mr. Hancock ſeveral 
years ago, he readily undertook to calculate, 
whether any ſuch eclipſe had really happened 
about. the year 618, as | there pointed out; 
and he ſoon found, that there really was one 
quite ſuitable to my purpoſe in that very year 
618, and no other for 4 or 5 years either be- 
fore or after it, which could be the eclipſe in 
queſtion. It was viſible 7 degrees to the 
North Eaſtward of Sardis ; where the battle, 
as related by Herodotus, between Cyaxares 
and Alyattes muſt have happened: 7 degrees 
would extend beyond. the bounds of the king- 
dom of Alyattes; for Herodotus expreſsly no- 
tices, that Crœſus long afterwards altho” he had 


* I ſhould have ſaid the 607th, for altho the date 
of the ecliple adopted by Calviſius is indeed og; 
yet it muſt be obſerved, that he did not reckon batk 
from the yulgar æra of Chriſt, but from the ſuppoſed 
year of the birth of Chriſt 2 years ſooner. 

| conquered 
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conquered many nations in thoſe parts, yet had 
not extetided his dominions beyond the riyer 
Halys. This eclipfe, by its greateſt obſcuration 
being a little before'ſunſet, in the mild rays of 
the evening ſun,” would alſo have been more 
obſervable and a more awful ſpectacle to the 
two armies, than at mid-day. I intendetl to 
have publiſhed Mr. Hancock's diſcovery of this 
eclipſe ſooner, but was diverted from it by the 
intervention of Dr. Prieftley's romance in place 
of this more agreable purſuit after truth ; and 
in the mean time M. Pingré bas publiſhed his 
catalogue of all the eclipſes before Chriſt, as 
mentioned above; among which he notices 
this, but not accurately, nor yet indeed with 
ſuch circumſtances as could have pointed it 
ont to myſelf or to any other perſon, as being 
the eclipſe referred to by Herodotus, if it had 
not been for the aſſiſtance and greater accuracy 
of Mr. Hancock. LNG * 
However altho truth is thus come out at 
laſt, yer it may be proper juſt to take a little 
retroſpeK of the cauſes, which had ſo long 
detained former chronologers in error. Now 
ſome of the antients had erroneouſly mentioned 
a conſiderable ſolar eclipſe on May 28 in the 
year 585, as being that referred to by Herodo- 
tus; and yet at the ſame time they had incon- 
litently mentioned, that it happened in the 
reg of Aſtyages, not of Cyaxares his prede - 
r; there was however ſome good pre- 
text by which they were drawn into this error, 
atho it is foreign from our preſent ſubject: 
ut modern chronologers ſoon perceived, that 
this could not be that eclipſe mentioned as ter- 


G | minating 
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minating the Lydian war; becauſe Cyaxares 
could not poſſibly have been till on the throne 
ſo late as 585, nor later than 593 years before 
Chriſt, Hence Calviſius, Uſher, and Petavius, 
ſought for ſome conſiderable eclipſe, which 
happened before 593. Petavius found one in 
- 597; Uſher another in 6013; and Calviſius 
another in 607 : yet none of theſe were greater 
than that in 618 ; they being all about 9 digits 
and 3. But there is one common and of itſelf 
alone a ſufficient objection to theſe other three 
eclipſes, which. has not however been noticed 
by any one of thoſe chronologers, nor by any 
other perſon, notwithſtanding that they hate 
all reciprocally criticiſed each other; this is, 
that altho thoſe eclipſes do indeed all fall 
within the reign of Cyaxares, yet they fall too 
late in it to S with the relation of 
Herodotus, the earlieſt of them being not 
more than 10 years before his death, By the 
account of this hiſtorian it is evident, that the 
eclipſe, to which he alluded, muſt have. hap» 
pened nearer to the beginning of the 40 years 
reign of Cyaxares than to the end of it; and 
as Herodotus is the only antient, who mentions 
the circumſtances attending the Lydian wat 
and the eclipfe in queſtion, we can have 0 
right to make arbitrary ſuppoſitions of our 
own, in contradiction to the tenor of his nat- 
ration: more eſpecially if we obſerye that the 
events, which he relates in the reign of ,Cyaz- 
ares, are connected together by ſuch expteſ. 
ſions, as clearly point out that the real ſucceſ- 


ſion of events was agreeable to that . 
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which he has related them“. Theſe words 
Totd ſupra Halym Aſid ſibi conciliatd, and collectis 
ſuis omnibus copiis duxit eas adver ſus Ninum, ſhew . 
plainly, that the Lydian war had preceded his 
firſt expedition againſt Niniveh ; at which time 
it was, that the Scythians firſt entered Media, 
who continued there 22 years, before'Cyaxares 
could expell them again: conſequently the 
Lydian war muſt have ended above 22 years 
before the end of the reign of Cyaxares, 
But all our chronologers, by placing the 
eclipſe and end of the Lydian war at not more 
than 10 years before the end of the reign of 
Cyaxares, have in conſequence been forced to- 
tally to invert this ſucceſſion of events in the 
ſubjoined narration, of the hiſtorian; and to 


| 

place both the invaſion and ſubſequent expul- 
ſon of the Scythians before the Lydian war and 
eclipſe. All this has been the effect of placing 
the eclipſe ſo late in the reign in queſtion, and 
0 for which there is no other evidence than 
q merely the arbitrary conjectures of chronolo- 
4 gers; in their ſeyeral accommodations to which 
they have not ſcrupled to turn the account of 
Herodotus upſide down. Omitting then all 
ſuch previous conjectures about the year of 
ur the eclipſe, 1 followed ſtrictly in my chronologic 
ut lyſtem the narration of the hiſtorian in regard 
be * « Cyaxares is eſt, qui cum Lydis bellum geflit, 
37 quo tempore in ips4 pugna dies in noctem eſt con- 
el. verſus: quique tota ſupra Halym fluvium Aſia fibi 
el conciliata, collectis ſuis omnibus copiis, daxit eas 
in adverſus Ninum; ipfi vero, Aſſyriis in prælio ſupe- 
ich rtis, Ninum obſidenti ingruit ingens Scytharum 


exercitus.“ Lib. 1. . 
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to the order of the events as. related by him; 


„ 


conceiving this to be the right means of bei 
conducted by him to, diſcoyer the real year 


the eclipſe, or at worſt to be not far from 


it: accordingly we now find that this method 


has led us ſafely to the very year in queſtion, 


and with more accuracy than I could have ex 
pected; whereby it has decided what was 
altogether precarious and undetermined before, 
For thoſe 22 years before the year 593; carry us 
up to 615; but as Cyaxares, after expelling the 
Scythians, conquered both Perſia and Niniveh, 
we muſt allow a year or two for theſe two ex. 
pediticns after the end of the above 22 year 
of the Scythian invaſion : therefore the Lydia 
war could not have ended later than the year 
617; and for other reaſons. which may be ad- 
duced, it could not have ended ſooner that 
619; hence I concluded, that the eclipſe. in 
queſtion and end of the Lydian war muſt have 


happened in one of thoſe 3 years 619, 648, of 
617. I took therefore the middle number, 2 


preſuming that thereby IT ſhould: be the leal 


. diſtant from the truth; and hereby 1 hit ac- 


cidentally upon the very year of that eclipſe 
in queſtion, which has ; (1 ſo much enquired 
after; and which indeed is of much impon- 
ance, by fixing ſo many other dates of event 
connected with it *. This earlier date of 7 


* It muſt be obſerved, that Uſher, Petavius, and 
others, make the Scythian invaſion to laſt 28 eam, 
but the computation by Herodotus, which con- 
cludes his hiſtory of Aſtyages, proves, that it wi 
only 22 years. Herodotus however does in 


place, 
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articles, in which.my chronologic ſyſtem differs 
from that of others; a ſecond article is in my 
placing the beginning and end of the reign of 
of Creefus g or 6 years earker alſo than others; 
and a third in my making Alyattes commence 
his reign about 8 years earlier hkewiſe: all 
theſe dates are connected with and dependent 
upon each other; and the proofs. of them all 
are chiefly drawn from Herodotus, and from. 
ſuch paſlages in him as have been hitherto 
overlooked. The whole of theſe dates in He- 
rodotus are indeed confiſtent with each other 
and at the ſame time his accounts as well as 
dates ſo conſiſtent in general with the Jewiſh 
ſcriptures, that I cannot but conſider ſuch 4 
cancidence to be 2 better teſtimony to truth, 
than any collection of independent events and 
dilhointed ſyſtematic dates by the antient Chriſ- 
an chronologers, or than the conjectures of the 
mocerhs ; we have had a remarkable example 


place, namely, in his hiſtory of Cyaxares, ſeem at 
to contradi his other account; and to make 
tie invaſion laſt 28 years: but on cloſer attention it 
appears, that he meant here only, that the Scythians 
had been ab/ent 28 years in all from home; his word 18 
aniuzoayre 5 and they had not been all this time 
in Media. For Herodotus tells us, that they fol · 
lowed the Cimmerians out of Europe into Aſia, 
and, inſtead of going the neareſt way to Media, they | 
took a very long circuit to the north of Mount Cau- 
us, and round the Caſpian-ſea, and thus entered 
edia on the eaft fade of it; theſe long migration3 
would probably take up the % 6 years out of th: 
8 elapſed from the time of their leaving their 
original 1 eſtatuce in Europe. | 
9 : in 
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in the preſent article, how little the moderns 
{cruple to turn every thing upſide down in 
order to render their own imaginations play- 
fible; along with Dr. Prieſtley they ſeem ever 
ready to extend the region of Romance either 
to Theology, or to Chronology, or to Hiſtory, 
and. even to Aſtronomy, rather than balk 
their inclination for the art of deſperate con- - 
jecture. u. Who Gn 3-278 
1 ſhall at preſent only add one farther cor- 
roborating proof from Euſebius, that the end 
of the Lydian war and eclipſe fell on the year 
618; becauſe it will at the ſame time in ſome 
degree point out alſo the neceffity of our 
making thoſe other corrections concerning the 
_ earlier commencement of Alyattes and Cræſu 
Now Euſebius, in his Chronicon, has preſerved 
tzwo dates of the capture of Niniveh by Cyu- 
Ares; one near the end of his rcign ; and ano- 
ther nearer to the begirfning ; and indeed not 
far diſtant from the right year of his reign in 
which his fr/ expedition againſt Niniveh haps 
pened. This double date. of the ſame event 
has perplexed his editors. Pontacus however 
has thrown a little light upon it by juſt brief 
obſerving, Euſebius hoc loco videtur imitalus Hit 
rodotum : yet it might be added farther, that 
he had not only followed Herodotus in making 
two expeditions of Cyaxares againſt Ninivel, 
in the firſt of which he failed, and in the {© 
cond was fucceſsful; but that he had a6 
fixed his date of the firſt expedition exadij 1 
the very year pointed out by Herodotus, namelf 
immediately after the above mentioned eclipſe 


in the year 618, For at the gd year of - 
| "OY | 4 
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4oth Olymp. it is, that Euſebius has thoſe 

words, Qarures adverſus Aſſyrios dimicans, Ni- 
num civitatem capit: Cyaxares did not indeed 
at that time fate Niniveh, being prevented by 
the irruption of the Scythians; but the laſt 
half of this zd year of the 40th OHmp. coin- 
cides with the year 617, the very next year 
after the eclipſe; to which date the narration: 
. of Herodotus agrees, and which I have accord- 
ingly adopted in my chronologic ſyſtem as 
the date of the r expedition of Cyaxares. 
It is probable, that Euſebius copied' this date 
out of ſome good ſyſtem of antient chronology, 
and it contains a ſtrong confirmation, that the 
eclipſe in 618 was that referred to by Herodo- 
tus; ſinee his own words prove, that it hap- 
pened immediately before the expedition of 
Cyaxares againſt Niniveh. It is obſervable; 
moreover, that both the paſſages in Euſebius 
concerning Niniveh are inſerted among» the 
events of the Lydian kings, not the Median 
kings : this ſeems to indicate, that Euſebius 
extracted them from ſome Lydian Hiſtory, and 
that originally they were connected with ſome 
relation concerning the Lydian war and Aly- 
attes; this may account for the accuracy of 
the former of thoſe two dates. Pontacus has 
made ſome little miſtakes concerning theſe 
dates; and has without any good reaſon” re- 
moved the words of Enfebjus from the dates, 
where they are found in the oldeſt editions of 
the Chrbnicon, that of Stephens in 1512, and 
the Bah], edit. in 1329. When will editors ceaſe 
from corrupting the text of authors by their 
fanciful conjectures? Readers will obviouſly 
G 4 perceive 


N che important conſequences of the 


Idian war ending ſo early as 618, with re. 
ſpe& to the — — of Alyattes; who muſt 
of neceſſity have been then above 5 years 
upon the throne, as he was a principal party 
in that ways therefore he mul have reigned 
57. years in all, as Herodotus ſays be did; 
and not. 49 only as in Euſebius, who does not 
place him on the throne untill ſeyeral years 
afterwards. In this error he has been followed 
by Petavius, and others ; but the conſequence 
of Alyattes acceding to the crown garber is, 
that Crœſus muſt have acceded earlier alſo: 
which it may be equally proved from Herodo- 
tus, that he muſt have done; conſequently 
Herodotus was under no error in making Solon 
converſe with Crœſus. All thofe five even 
the Lydian war, the eclipſe, the acceſſion 
Alyattes, the acceſſion and end of  Creeluss 
reign have been placed too late by chronolo- 
gers; an error into which they ſeem to hate 
been led by ſome ſyſtematic chronologers 
among the antients in times later than Herodo- 
tus, who had indiſcretely taken the romance of 
- Renophon for true hiſtory : hence after ba 
ing, like Xenophon, firſt brought down the cap- 
ture of Crœſus to be coincident with the cap» 
ture of Babylon, in conſequence they brought 
down too late alſo all former events, conn 

with thoſe kings ; and thus they made them 
all inconſiſtent with the more antient and more 
accurate accounts of Herodotus, and of the 
Parian marbles, which generally agree toge 
gether. Apollodorus, or ſome chronologers 
about his time, ſeem to haig been the pag 
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of theſe anachroniſms, which have miſled our 
modern chronologers, and cauſed fo many 
doubts, diſcordancies, and difficulties, in regard 
to prophane authors themſelves, as well as in 


regard to the Jewiſh ſcriptures : Xenophon's 


Romance has been the ruin of chronology; and 
Dr. Prieſtley ſeems deſirous to render Romance 
equally the ruin alſo of Theology, Antiquities, 
Criticiſm, and Chriftianity*, He indeed un- 
juſtly ſtyles me the modern Pere Hardowin; 
et the directly contrary is the real fact; for 1 
bers been uniformly the defender of the origi- 
nality, authenticity, and conſiſtency, both of 
Jewiſh ſcriptures and of Chriſtian and prophane 
Hiſtorians againſt the bevues of all the Pere Har- 
duins, the Prieftleys, and other modern con- 
jedtural innovators of all denominations : and 
g poſſeſſion of error by the moderns can 
give no preſcriptive right in biſtory and chro- 
nology, as it does in law ; nor ſupply any good 
reaſon why they ſhould not be ejected out of 
poſſeſſion of thoſe errors again, except that rea- 
fon urged by the pleaſant dreamer in Horace, Pol 
me occidiſtis amici; that is, becauſe the moderns 
would rather continue in errors, which long 
poſſeſſion have rendered agreable, than to be 
awakened to open their eyes by an unwelcome 
ſtroke from the rod of truth. 


L See vol. J. P · 117: and vol. II. P- 193 
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0 calculation of a Solar Bat ru 
ppened near Sardis in Ajia-minor, in the a 
neon of March the. 5th, in the year 618 tor 
Chriſt, was deduced from the Tabulæ Dunelmenſe; 
the Mom's mean motion being accelerated accor 
to the directions laid down by the Reverend Spencer 
- Cowper late dean of Durbam, viz. The correfiion 
of mean motion being 2' 20, for each century from 
the Radical Year Minus before and Plus after 129; 
and the acceleration is according to 10”. for each 
| fquare century from the radical year Plus before 


ties the total correction of mean motion in any century 
_ be rightly determined. 


AVING thus accelerated the Moon's mean 
motion, I find the mean time of Ecliptic 6 


in the Meridian of Greenwich happened. on the th 
of March Ante Chriſtum 618 P. M. 2 18˙ 200 


Which reduced to the Meridian 1 56 09 


Sardis-Long. 20% E. or , 
Ecliptic q mean fime at Sardis & 
Mar. 5 ante Chriſt. } 4. N 


Equation of apparent time Subt. © 14 6 
Apparent time of Ecliptic 6 at Sardis 4 00 14 
Sun and Moon in the Ecliptic then x 8* -40' 25 
_ Moon's Latitude at that time N. A. © 1 27 
Moon's Equatorial Horizontal Pa- } o 83 56 


Sun's Horizontal Parallax on his | 
Altitude | O 1 
Sun's Semi-diameter o 16 2 
Moon's Semi-diameter on her Altitude o 14 5ʃ 
Moon's Reduction from her _— Fa 
to the Ecliptic 
Sun's Right Aſcenſion 34017 5 
Apparent time from Noon + 34 35 © 
Right Aſcenſion of the Medium 


Cali | þ 374 $52 $2 


Complement 


—-” 
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. Complement - A 1&3. 62 
Medaam Ip the Ecliptic « 16. * — 
Meridian Angle | 67 21 24 
Declination of the UTAH” 83 

point N. Fs | 27 80 

Altitude of the Equator at Sardis 51 ö 0 

Altitude of the Medium Cceli 58 11 50 
Altitude of the Nonageſima Degree bo 54 00 
Medium Cceli from the Nonageſima 13 25 38 
Nonageſima Degree in i 29 35 1 
Moon from the Nonagefima 50 54 36 
Horizontal Parallax J a © o 53 49 
Parallax in Long. Da | O 30 | 
Moon's viſible Long. Occidental & 8 3 55 
Moon's true Lat N. A. 7 Sn Þ.-7 
Parallax in Lat. Þa© ; 0 26 49 

| | Moon's Viſible Lat, O 25 22 


From the Nonageſima Subt. 3 Signs the Deſcen- 
dent is in vg 29* 35' 1“; whence the Luminaries 
are between the Nonageſima and the deſcendent, or 
in the occidental quadrant ; therefore the Viſible 
Eclipſe will happen after the true. 
At one hour after Ecliptic 6 App. $: of! 


"= 


time at Sardis _ 8 
| Moon in the Ecliptic - X 9 9 52“ 
, Her Lat; N. A. 5 
Sun's Long. then X 8 42-52 
Parallax in Long. DAO o 43 28 
Viſible ecliptic place of the Moon Xx 8 26 24 
| Parallax in Lat. Þ 6 
| Moon's Viſible Lat. 0 17 45 
Viſible Hourly Motion »-4 © o 20 22 
Interval from true to Viſible 8 1 47 38 
Apparent time of V ifible d at Sardis 5 47 52 
g Mean time of Ditto at Greenwich 4 5 58 
x Moon's Long. 9 33 10 
5 Her Lat. then N. A. 1 22 
Sun's Long. - & 8 46 49 
& Parallax in Long. 040 . 
ot yy EY ity 
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Moor's Viſible Long. * 8 40 44 
Parallax in Lat. ) 40 © 11 49 
Moon's Viſible Lat. 0, "0 
At one hour before Viſible d at Sardis 4* 45” 52 
"Moon's Long. then N © 
Her Lat. N. A. 8 3. 46 
Sun's Long. then X 8 44 22 
_ Parallax in Long. 540 o 50 4 
Moon's Viſible Long. * 8 13 47 
Ditto at Viſible d K 8 2 4 
Viſible Hour of the Moon o 26 57 
Ditto of the ..Q 3.597 
Ditto of the ood from the Sun o 24 30 
Parallax in Lat. ) f © 0 17 $8 
Moon' s Viſible Lat 0 14 12 
At one hour after Viſible 6 at Sardis 6 47 62“ 
Moon's Long. then 10 "F556 
Moon's Lat. N. A. 9 9 x: 
Sun's Long. * 8 49 16 
_ Parallax in Long. ) a 0 „ 
» Viſible Long. 12 11 
Ditto at Viſible d | * $ 40 44 
Viſible hourly motion of the Moon © 31 27 
Hourly Motion of the Sun a9. 3 27 


Vifible hourly Motion of the ) a0 o 29 00 
Parallax in Lat. of the Moon 0 13 48 


Moon s viſible Lat. O 4 42 


Angle of vi. way of the) at viſible d 19? 27 38” 
Motion from vil. d to greateſt 3 


Viſ. d app. time at Sardis gh 4% 52” 
Time from vil. G to greateſt * ps” 
Vif. diſtance centers © and) at a 

teſt oblcuration 8 9 


Viſ. Mocion of Semi-duration 0 30 17 
0 3 . | p Angle 


curation 
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Angle of viſ. way p from begin- | 
1 Eclipſe to greateſt obſcuration High 38 6” 


if. Motion in Long. from begins | 
ning of Eclipſe to — — o 28 42 
ime of Incidence 725 25 26:81 
Time of Repletion _ o. 59 23 
Semi · diameter of the Penumbra o 31 11 
Parts deficient 0 26 2 
Digits eclipled 99-3351 


Sardis on the 5th of March before Chriſt 618, hap- 
pened as under | 


Whence the apparent Time, of this Eclipſe at 


Beginning P. M. 5 4* 21'. 33% 

Greateſt Obſcuration 5 31 50 
Viſible d i. 47 52 
End of the Eclipſe 31 13 
Duration 1 2 9 40 
Digits obſcured 6. IF: 97 
Apparent time of Sun-ſet at varia} 2 

was then 3 40 


Greateſt Obſcuration before Sun-ſeto 26 50 
* The eclipſe would be viſible 7 degrees eaſt of 


Sardis, - and the Sun would ſet there near 11 digits 
eclipſed. | 


- 
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CORRECTIONS any ADDITIONS. 


Page 13. line 24. For, ſent us, read, ſent as. 
F. 1 8, - end of firſt note ſubjopn, and Diſſ. 14. p. 46r. 
om. II, | 

P. 19. 1. 11. after, Philip's letter add, in caſe Lous ever 
por. 6150 the equinox enough to commence ſo early 
as June 17. ede | 

Ibid Aud in a note, I make uſe here of the zd Mace · 
donian date, becauſe it fell ſo much earlier in the 
year, than the two former Macedonian dates, gp 


- CORRECTIONS ax» ADDITIONS, 


than 18 days earlier: and hence a clear demonſtration 
may be deduced, that the Macedonians muſt have in. 
ſerted their intercalary month ſomewhere between the 
vernal and autumnal equinox, and not at the winter 
ſolſtice as Dod well ſuppoſes. 
P. 23. Il. 6. For to each ether read one to the other. 
P. 29. IL 11. For too late ra too ſoon. 
P. 62, in Note, l. antepenult. In ſome copies, on ac- 
count of the ink not taking effect, will be found 48 
inſtead of 48”, | 
P. 63. Subjoyn in @ note, See Cicero de divinat. lib, I, 
and Proclus mentions another Chaldzan period of 
270000 years. Ago now laub, Br ir ua 
5x00 ue dg ETWV Hναν luna, ws On91 ITTE;x 04, a 
nas bAa; anoradlas Tart; xa; TipicIovg Twy d too oredlim 
army . In Platon. Timeum Comment, lid. I 
p. 31. We may learn hence, that the Chaldzans had 
a variety of fimilar vaſt periods for the motions of all 
the heavenly bodies. Accordingly another of 12954 
years is mentioned by Cic. in Hortenſio. By Sol 
C. 33. Servius in æn. 3. 284. Tacitus Mor, Germ, 
Cicero mentions auother of years de nat. deer. 
M. Bailly ſhews in his A/ronomie Orientalee that 
the laſt is ſtill found ſubſiſting in Indian Aſtrono- 
my, as alſo are the Chaldean periods of 600 
and 36000, mentioned by Joſephus and Syncellus: 
Pollibly others may be di — hereafter. Aſtrono- 
mic and aſtrologic Periods were the Faſhion in Chal- 
dæan Times. 5 | 
P. 64. Addin a note. M. Boulanger ſeems to have been 
of the ſame opinion, that the Olympic games were ori- 
ginally celebrated on ſome aſtronomic account relative 
to the termination of a ſolar or mis avi « On 


peut mettre au nombre des ſolemnitẽs Jubiliares quel- 
que-unes des plus celebres fetes des Grecs et des Ro- 
maines, qui ſe celebrant apres quatre annees revolues, 
doivent etre regardéèes comme des Joie lunaires de 
ſept fois ſept ou de 49 mois; tels etoient les Jeux 
Olympiques en Grece, et les Jeux capitolins a Rome. 

TL Antiguit# devoilte 2 fei uſages. Tom. III. 5. 3% 
P. 70. |. 13. after Calendar : add; much leſs when thus 
— backward 850 years before its ſirſt inſtitution 

P. ga. I. to. an eraſure in the copy makes it doubt!W 


whether the figures 40, ſhould be 46 or not. 
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. OF CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 


8 


ANTIENT AND MODERN. 


CONTAINING... 


Chiefly, Proofs from Ptolemy, that the. calippic Years 
began at the autumnal Equinox; whence it neceſſa- 
rily follows, that each of the Six autumnal Equi- 
noxes obſerved by Hipparchus and dated by calippic 
Years, muſt have been made One Julian Year later 
than M. de la Lande and others have ſuppoſed : conſe- 
quently thoſe Equinoxes muſt have fallen Six Hours 
later than M, de la Lande has computed. Hereby they 
become vindicated from the chief Part of the Inaccurac 
ſo harſhly imputed to them by the Moderns, which is 
thus proved to have ariſen from a Miſtake in modern 
Chronology, not in antient Aſtronomy. 


Avia deQtrinz peragro loca, nullius ant? 

Trita ſolo; juvat integros accedere fontes. 

Nec me animi fallit, Graiorum obfcura reperta 

Difficile inlu/trare antiquis teſtibus eſſe; 

Sed ſciendi ardor quemvis perferre laborem 

Suadet, & inducit noctes vigilare ſerenas; 

Quzrentem dictis quibus, & quo carmine demum 

Clara tuz poſſim prepandere lumina menti, 

Res quibus occultas penitus conviſere poſſis. 

Hane igitur noctemque animi tenebraſque neceſſe eſt, 

Non Radii ſolis, neque lucida tela Diei 

Diſcutiant, Rerum vero ſpecies Ratioque ; 

Quas cum oſces par vã perfunctus opellà 

(Namque aliud ex alio clareſcet) non tibi c 

Nox iter eripiet, quin «/tima veritatis 

Pervideas, ita Res accendent lumina Rebzs. 
Luer. 4 & f. 
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APPEEN PIX. gs 
Huſtrations toncernitig various Subjefts treated of 
in the Appendix to the Third Volume, 


N ſuch periodical publications as theſe of my 
Critical Obſervations, the firſt part of each 
number of which is generally printed off be- 
fore the laſt part is committed to paper, it can 
not be reaſonably expected, that a writer ſhould 
be able at the moment of compoſition to re- 
collect every information, evidence or argu- 
ment, which may have formerly occurred to 
him concerning the ſeveral ſubjects treated of 
therein; nor to ſupport with proofs all the of- 
ſertions, which he may have any where made 
there, and aſſumed as foundations of his rea- 
ſoning, from whence various concluſions are de- 
duced : nor even if I could recollect every 
thing preciſely at the moment when wanted, 
could I either find room for all, or be able to 
introduce ſuch a variety of matter without per- 
plexing and interrupting the chief argument 
and object in view. Moreover, I have long 
ago diſclaimed all intention of beginning to tteat 
of any ſubject from the very firſt foundation of 
it, that is, from the very inſtitutions of each 
teſpective ſcience ; and I only propoſed to take 
up ſubjects juſt at that point, where others had 
begun to make miſtakes in them, and to per- 
plex them with adventitious errors, no way ne- 
cellarily inherent in the ſubjects themſelves ; in 
order that I might ſhew how they may be ex- 
tricated ,out of thoſe errors, and inſtead of the 
confuſion wherein they have hitherto been in- 
rolyed by others, how they may be advanced 
FH to 
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to higher degrees of perſpicuity, harmony and 
_ certainty. Thoſe errors, however, I have found 
to be ſo very numerous, and they do often fo 
totally alter the whole ſtate of various ſubjects 
which come under conſideration, that I can not 
find time to enter into an examination and reſu- 
tation of all even of them; I propoſed, never. 
theleſs, to treat occaſionally, in ſeparate Diſſer- 
. zations, of ſome of the moſt important of ſuch 
errors and of other ſubordinate ſubjects thus 
omitted before, whenever any thing new or 
more certain and perſpicuous can be faid con- 
cerning them“: Accordingly the preſent J. 
- luſirations are intended to ſupply ſuch informa- 
tion as may ſtill be wanting concerning ſome 
ſubjects in the Appendix to Vol. 3, and to ex- 
plain and prove in others the truth and accu- 
racy of various aſſertions to be found there, in 
which 1 may differ from writers of character; 
the proofs of which could not, without inter- 
ruption, be introduced before, but concerning 
which it may now be acceptable to readers to te- 
ceive {ome farther ſatisfaction, reference being 
made to the pages of he Appendix, where the 
reſpective paſſages occur, which are to be thus 
further enlarged upon. 4 

P. 5. © Petavius has totally rejected the idea of 
anyſuch fact.] His words are, * Fictum illud 
eſt a Scaligero de traducto anni calippici capite 
A Solſtitio in autumnum {a Macedonibus] quod 
nunquam Calippus inſtituit; cujus periodus à 
Solſtitio incipiebat, non ab autumno: ſed nec 
alius quiſpiam Calippicam illam periodum im- 


See vol. ii. p. 114, and clſewhete. * 
8 mutavit 
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mutavit aut eam inchoavit aliunde—dixi non 


ſemel et adhuc dicendum eſt calippicam perio- 
dum non alio anno quam eo, qui ante mortem 


Alexandri ſeptimus eſt, periodi Juliane 4384 


[ante chr. 330] ab ſolftitiali menſe lunari ini- 
tium duxiſſe.“ DoF. temp. lib. 2. 22. Ne- 
vertheleſs, Dodwell afterwards: revived Scali- 
ger's opinion, that the calippic period, as 
adopted in Aſia by the Macedonians, was dif- 
ferent from that which obtained at Athens ; for 
that in Aſia its year began at the autumnal equi- 


nox, and at Athens at the ſummer ſolſtice : yet 


Dodwell ſeems to have collected no better evi- 


dence of this pretended difference than Scaliger 


had before f. But Scaliger ſuppoſed more- 
over, that in Aſia the calippic period com- 


* Obſerve, that Petavius rightly here calls the 
year 330 the feventh before — excluſive of that in 
which Alexander died; his death was in June, in the 
323d ycar before Chriſt. I thought it proper to no- 
nice this, becauſe in his chronologte tables, at the end of 
his Der. temp. he has erroneouſly placed the death of 
Alexander one year too ſoon, viz. in the 324th befors 
Chriſt ; this error he attentpts moreover to defend, in 
a Diſſertation among his Paralipomena at the end of his 
ſecond volume, under the title de ortu et obitu Alex 


andri; but it is indefenſible. This is the cauſe of the 


difference of a year between Petavius's date of Alex- 
ander's death, and mine in my table at p. 353 of vol. i. 
Petavius himſelf ſeems afterwards to have fuſpected his 
error, for in his Rationarium temp. compoſed many 
years later, he ſays, that Alexander died ant. Chr. 
324 vel ſaltem 323. See pars ſecunda lib. i. c. 15. 

f © Coepit cyclus Macedonum calippicus anno 
dlymp. 112. 3 Sept. 263” 1. c. in the year 330 before 
Chriſt, De vct. cycl. diff. g. ſect. 16. p. 391- ; 
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menced in the year 331 before Chriſt, that is 


from the victory at Arbela in that year, about 
the beginning of October; yet at Athens only 
from the ſummer ſolſtice in the year 330: in 
this imaginary difference Dodwell, however, did 
not follow Scaliger. Now in regard to theſe diſ- 


cordant opinions, I find, that moſt of the dates 


by the calippic period in Ptolemy prove, that 
it commenced in 330; and that one alone 
(where there is however great room for ſuſpect- 
ing the dates to be corrupted) tends to prove, 
that it commeneed in 331 : as to the ſeaſon alſo 
of commencement, there is almoſt demonſtra- 
tive evidence in Ptolemy in favour of the autum- 
nal equinox, and zo certain evidence to the con- 
trary, nor yet the leaſt indication of any differ- 
ence between the methods adopted at Athens and 
in Aſia; if indeed the calippic period was ever 
in popular uſe at either place, which, as I con- 
ceive it never was, but was only employed as 
an accurate ſcientific calendar, ſoon after its in- 
vention, by Timocharis and a few other aſtrono- 
mers in Egypt, ſome of whoſe dates by it are 
quoted by Ptolemy *. | 


* Here we may obſerve how ſtrangely oppoſite has 
been the fate of the zra of Nabonaſſar and that of the 
calippic period : for, concerning the former the learned 
have determined, that it was only a ſcientific æra in- 
vented by aſtronomers in Egypt for their own uſe, and 
never employed as a vulgar popular æra any where; 


. notwithſtanding there are ſo many evidences ſtill re- 


maining, as I have ſhewn, that it was the vulgar #4 
and popular mode of computing time, not only ia 
Egypt, but throughout Aſia, Perfia, and * 


P. 5. „ Thy 
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P. 5. They have all contended, that ſome 
paſſages in Ptolemy prove the calippic period to have © 


- commenced 


and that the chief conſtituent parts of the method of 
computation employed in the æra of Nabonaſſar ſubſiſted 
in vulgar uſe, both in Egypt and in Perſia under the laſt 
race of kings there, until their conqueſt by the Arabs ſo 
late as the year 632 of Chriſt, and even later, On the 
contrary, in regard to thecalippic period, they have con- 
tended, that it was in vulgar uſe not only at Athens 
and in Macedonia, but in Egypt and throughout Aſia 
as far as Babylon; and yet there is not the leaſt proof 
to be found of this fact in ancient authors, no not 
even with reſpect to Athens. For if the quotation by 
Ptolemy, of ſome aſtronomic obſervations in Egypt, by 
Timocharis and Hipparchus, dated by the calippic ca- 
lendar, can prove its popular uſe there or elſewhere ; 
then the popular uſe in Egypt of the calendar of Diony- 
fius Mathematicus, by celeſtial months, may be equally 
proved from Ptolemy : for he often quotes aſtronomic 
obſervations, dated by the calendar xata Alorvcior, 
which began to be employed about 283 years before 
Chriſt; the chief circumſtance of which was, that 
the number of days in each month was made equal to 
the number of days which the ſun took in paſſing 
through each ſign of the zodiac. But there is no evi- 
dence, that this calendar was employed by any except. 
aſtronomers and ſcientific men, - juſt as is the caſe with 
Scaliger's Julian period: Hipparchus made uſe equally | 
of the calendars by Dionyſius and Calippus, e. gr. 
* au eroug ud x Atwory Acovruvo; nn tore 
Tponyero Tou dlaxues, g . d Immapxo; emnoyigero, &c. 
Annorurſus24 ſecundum DionyſiumLeontonis menſis die 
28 veſperi ptæcedebat Spicam [ Mercurius] ut Hipparcus 
computavit, &c. (7. ix. c. 7).“ How then can it be 
concluded from Ptolemy, that the one calendar was in 
vulgar uſe more than the other? No dates are to be 
tound any where by the calippic calendar, except theſe 
in 
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commenced at the ſummer ſolſtice; which in fat nan 

of them de.] Scaliger, Petavius, and others 

all refer to the ſubjoined paſſage in Ptolemy, ag 

- containing preof in favour of the ſummer ſol- 
ſtice; alth-ugh imteality it proves nothing more 

for the jummer ſolſtice than for the autumnal 

_ equinox, and only that the calippic period muſt 
have commenced later than the ſummer ſolſtice, 
but not fo late as the winter ſolſtice; for this 
paſſage 1s juſt as compatible with the opinion of 

thoſe who fix the commencement of the calippic 

++ year at the firſt new moon after the autumnal 

| equinox, as of thoſe who fix it at the ſummer 
725 ſolſtice “, Now Ptolemy here ſays, that Hip- 


in Ptolemy by aſtronomers : and Diodorus exprelsly 
ſays, that the calendar of Meto continued generally in 
uſe down to his own time among the Greeks, ** Gre» 
corum plerique Metonis Enneadecateridos rationem 
amplexi ad bac u/que tempora a veritate non aberrant, 
lib. 12. apud emp. 86. 4, Now what do writers te- 
ply to this paſſage ? only that though Diodorus ſax 
eto, yet that he meant Calippus: at this rate we may 
2 that men walk on their heads, and not on theit 
eet. What other abjections and evaſions they make to 
this evidence of Diodorus, I may find ſome other op- 
Portunity to conſider, but they are juſt as ſutile as 
in the above deſperate ſuppoſition, a 
2 Zuyuowas [InTapxos | rm bo AptoTagxov Trmupnuem 
derum pony Two v erer AMYOUTL rug TpwTlN; KATH h νẽi½(Cͤ 
arteiodeu, Ty Up taurou Hans arpifpng ener T Wy 74 
anyovTi Th; r r XKAENTTOY Tepiobou, Ono d rog, &c. 
Obſervatum ab Ariſtarcho ſolſtitium 50 anno primæ 
ſecundum Calippum periodi exeunte conferens Hip- 
parchus illi folſtitio, quod ipſe 43 anno gtiz fecun- 
dum Calippum periodi exewnte cepit, fic ait, &e. 
ib. 3. ſect, 2. p. 63. Edit. Baſil, 1538. 


parchus 
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parchus had compared the ſummer ſolſtice, as 
obſerved by Ariftarchus in the 5coth. year de- 
clining of the firſt calippic period, with the 

ſame ſolſtice accurately obſerved by himſelf in 
the 43d year declining of the 3d calippic period.“ 
Hence all thoſe authors above mentioned er- 
roncouſly conclude, that ſince the calippic years 
in queſtion, in both theſe obſeryations, are 
mentioned as being declining when the obſerva- 
tions were made at the time of the ſummer fol- 

ſtice, thoſe calippic years muſt have conſe- 
quently ended with the Greek months then cur- 
rent, which muſt have been the month Seirro- - 
phorion in both caſes ; and which ended in the, 

year of the i, obſervation 18 days after the 
ſummer ſolſtice - as may be diſcovered by my 
calippic tables at No. 50, where it appears that 
Scirrophorion began in that year at the new 
moon on June 16 and ended on July 15; ſo that 
the ſolſtice on June 27 fell a little before the 
end of that month then current. In the caſe of 
the ſecond obſervation likewiſe in the 43d ca- 
lippic year, Scirrophorion began at the new ' 
moon on June 3 — 2) and ended on July 

3, about 5 or 6 days after the ſolſtice on June 
27. The above authors therefore would con- 
fine the word duet to the ſenſe of juſt upon 
the point of ending: thus Scaliger expreſsly un- 
derſtands and tranſlates it, i. e. jam deſmentem *. 
Chriſtmannus alſo ſays, Calippus periodum 
ſuam 4 ſolſtitio exorſus eft, ut ex Ptolemeo col- 
ligere licet; is enim ſcribit obſervationem ſol- 


Lib. 2. de periodo calippica attica ſolſtitiali. p. 87. 
Edit. 1029. 
4 | ſtiti 
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diitii ab Ariſtarcho factam, incurriſſe in annum 
go periodi Calippicæ jam definentem.” (In A. 
fragan : commentar: p. 303, ann, Chr. 1590). Pe- 
tavius reaſons likewiſe in the ſame manger, 
ie Ptolemæus ſcribit obſervatum ab Ariſtarcho 
ſolſtitium % er Ayyoyri 3 ergo circa ſolſtitiun 
deſinit annus calippicus.” lib. 2. 19. Edit. 1627. 
p. 136. Again in lib. 10. c. 36. Labente 
itaque Scirrophorione ejuſque circiter duodeci- 
mo die, Ariſtarchus ſolſtitium deprehendit: 
ideo dixit Ptolemæus definente anno 30.“ But 
here they all attatch to Ayyorr: the ſenſe of al- 
moſt ending; of which it is indeed capable; but 
it is not the neceſſary ſenſe of the word]; for it 
was alfo employed by the Greeks in a larger ſig- 
nification, to. expreſs any time whatever of a 
period, if it was but declining, that is, if a full 
balf of the period was expired. Thus Pollux, 
diſtributiog a year into three parts, employs 
Anyovrog to expreſs the zwhole third and laſt part 
of it, © Te ds sen TOU sroug, ar, Cg ο⁰ 
Tes 1 ayyoros . Again ſoon after, diſtributing 
the Greek months into three parts, agreeably to 

the common, practice, he employs Ayyorres 3s 
ſynonimous to @Yyoyrog to expreſs the whole 

third and laſt part of a month, . Meon de pv» 

io rc, HFTOUVTOS Xu Dapyorrog,” (Se. 5+), Nay 
Dodwell himſelf, although he agrees with the 

others above-mentioned in regard to Ptolemy's 
meaning of 2yyorroc, yet he employs Anya 

in the very ſame extenfive ſenſe as Pollux, Cum 

dictum eſt Acvrepa Tz puevou, perourogy MY OIT0 

vox prior @ur6@ ad py (lunam fem.) al- 


* Onomaſticon, lib, 1. c. 7. Sect. 3. | | 
l 9-Acr 1 . tera 
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tera la οð ad um (menſem maſcul.) refer- 
tur ;“ Diff. 2. p. 106: And nevertheleſs, he 
adopts the erroneous concluſion of Scaliger 
and Petavius as deduced from the above words 


in Ptolemy, But if Ay;yovros is thus able to des | 


note a full bird part of a declining year, why is 
it not equally able to mean in Ptolemy the ſtill 
leſs ſum of a full quarter of a year? Certainly 
for no other reaſon than an imaginary prepoſ- 


ſeſſion in favour of the ſummer ſolſtice ; for 
Ptolemy's expreſſion by ayyorr: may juſt as well 


fgnify, that the calippic year ended at a ful} 
quarter after the ſolſtice, namely, at the au- 
tumnal equinox, as at the end of the Greek 
month Scirrophorion then current, and à fero 
days only after the ſolſtice : ſo that all the con- 
cluſion which can be deduced from this paſſage 
in Ptolemy is, that more than-a half of a ca- 
lippic year was expired at the ſummer ſolſtice, 


and that it muſt have ended later than that fol- 
Rice; but whether only @ feu days later, or 1 or 


2 or 3 months or more later does notjappear, and 
only that it muſt have ended not ſ late as the 
winter ſolſtice, this being a full half year after 
the ſummer ſolſtice. | 

I have been more particular in quoting the 
very words of the above authors, leſt readers 
ſhould ſuppoſe it impoſſible, that ſo many 
learned men could have placed ſo much depen- 
dence upon ſo very weak an evidence; and that 
from Scaliger down to De la Lande, they ſhould 
have deduced ſuch important conſequences as 
they have done from ſuch unſolid premiſes. Let 
thus inconcluſively and inconſiſtently do men of 


Pa 


learning often reaſon, and thus in their argu- 
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ments do they often contradict even their own 
words and opinions elſewhere: And on no better 
foundation than ſuch unſolid evidence as this, 
have they erected tottering ſuperſtructures in aſtro- 
nomy as well as in Chronology, in order to fup- 
port which they alter, add to, eraſe, interpolate 
the dates and words of Ptolemy and other an- 
eients at their pleaſure; ſometimes, like Dr. 
Prieſtley, forcing them to ſay the directly con- 
.. trary to what their words obviouſly imply; at 
other times they clearly ſee one half of the ſenſe 
of an antient quotation, but yet like Dr. Prieſtly 
again, they become quite blind to the other 
half, in caſe it makes againſt them. What then 
is all this but learned viſion and romance? the 
mere effect of a ſpirit of jealouſy, prejudice and 
diſputation, not of an ingenuous zeal to dif- 
cover truth in whatever authors it can be 
found ! To this, neither Unitarians, nor any o- 
ther ſuch public diſputers in other parts of know- 
ledge can form any real claim, notwithſtand - 
ing all their pretences. Thus do we ſpend one 
half of our lives in ſtudying and appealing to 
the authority of other learned moderns; and 
then it coſts us the remaining half to ſtudy the 
original antients themſelves, in order to diſ- 
cover and unlearn thoſe errors again, into which 
ſuch high German artiſts in literary juggling and 
conjectural reformations have before miſled us; 
fo that we generally arrive at the end of life, be- 
fore we have been able to arrive half way to- 
wards the goal of truth! For this reaſon I ſhall 
continue, while health and leifure continue, to 
contribute my own ſhare of attention to faci- 


litate the ſtudies of others, by endeavouring in 
* many 


\ 
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many fundamental articles to ſift and-ſeparate 
real truth from error: and I have repeatedly ex. 
perienced, that truths whereſoever diſcovered, 


in whatever authors, or in whatever ſciences, 


even although in ſuch as at firft ſight ſeem to- 


tally unconnected with each other, yet ſome. 


how or other they nevertheleſs will be found to 
have a connexion with or a tendency to illu- 
ſtrate and confirm each other; for, indeed har- 
mony is of the very eſſence of truth, while on 
the contrary, the neceſſary effect of error is diſ- 
cord. In fact, it is with truths as with muſical 
ſounds, . for if you touch one ſtring, it will 


cauſe ſome other which is in uniſon with it, to 


vibrate at the ſame time. Accordingly, I have 
had already frequent occaſion to ſhew, by pare 
ticular examples, that whether we have re- 
courſe to Herodotus, or to Ptolemy, or to the 
Parian Marble, or to my calippic tables, or to 


other antient monuments or authors, in order to 


correct current errors; whether we make re- 


ſearches concerning prophane cuſtoms or Chriſ- 
tian antiquity, or concerning hiſtory, or chro- 


nology or aſtronomy, or heretical Chriſtian te- 
nets, or the meaning merely of Greek words 
and phraſes; yet they do all in their ſeveral turns 
contribute to my chief propoſed object in view: 
now this was, to illuſtrate and confirm the ori- 
ginality, authenticity, conſiſtency and ory 
of the divine ſcriptures of the Jews and Chriſ- 
tians, and alſo of prophane hiſtorians till 
extant; with all of which antient evidences the 
quackery of learned conjecture daily attempts 


as many raſh and licentious innovations as we 


thall find that it does with the Greek text of 
Ptolemy. 
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Ptolemy. The neceſſary conſequence of this 
conduct muſt be, that at laſt we ſhall probably 


loſe the original text of all prophane authors; juſt 


as the Jews and Chriſtians in the very firſt centuries 
had loſt the original text of the Septuagint; and 

this through the ſame means, that is, the licence 
which every Jewiſh and Chriſtian reader took in 
the firſt two centuries (before the time gf Origen) 
to correct his own, manuſcripts of the Septua- 
gint; either in conformity to his own ideas of 
the ſuppoſed meaning of the Hebrew text, or 
his own critical conjectures of what the ſenſe 
ought to be, or elſe in conformity to ſome antient 
tranſlation of the Septuagint : the original text of 
the Septuagint may, indeed, be till ſubſiſting in 
ſame of the different Greek manuſcripts now ex- 
tant; but then we know not how to diſtinguiſh 
it from the innovations and corruptions of ſuch 
pretended reformers. The ſame muſt ſoon be the 
caſe- with prophane authors of antiquity, it 
ſuch deſperate conjectures both conterning the 
text and its meaning, be received with approba- 
tion, as have been attempted in regard to Pto- 
lemy by Scaliger, Chriſtmannus, Petavius, and 

Dodwell. ; 
From what has been ſaid, however, in the 
preceding paragraphs, I do not mean haſtily to 
conclude, that the calippic period certain 
began at the autumnal equinox, but only 
that the above paſſage in Ptolemy, to which 
alone in reality all chronologers have referred 
(notwithſtanding they have ſaid, that there are 
many others to the ſame purport) contains no 
proof of its commencement at the ſummer ſol- 
ſtice; that paſſage being equally compatible 
with eitter of the two opinions: and whatever 1s 


really. 
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really ſtill doubtful, ought to have been repre- 
ſented by thoſe authors no otherwiſe than as 
_ doubtful; eſpecially fincenone of them have pro- 
duced any other evidence in favour of the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice than what reſults from the above 
quoted paſſage in Ptolemy ; neither indeed have 
I myſelf met with any other evidence in Ptole- 
my or elſewhere. Hence then ariſes a preſump- 
tion at leaſt in favour of the autumnal equinox, . 
and this preſumption we ſhall find to be con- 
firmed by two very ſtrong proofs in. Ptolemy, 
though indeed not indubitable ones: one 

them however is of ſuch a nature, that I know 
not how to refiſt the force of it; this proof 
therefore I ſhall here ſubjoin, for it requires 
our ſtrict attention“. Scaliger had long ago 


Meragnacut da On nai em rag ioTepov exTeIiueva; 
ail ['Imnapxo] Teig xa, ag now ev Anetavipua 
trrnpmogai, Touruy Try Hrn Ono: yeyorevart Tw NB ere: 
Ti deuTepas xc ra KOAMTTOY Tepiodou, var AtyunTuwus 
* 1 Here intervene 9 lines in Ptolemy's text 
Tw de seng ende Sn yeyovevar Tw NE ere ng aun; 
TepioJov, xata A %,ν,˖, Mexep 9— Here intervene 
11 lines in Ptolemy's text IT Js Term @now 
erty yeyererar Tw ATT NE sr Ts CeuTepas 
Tepiodou, nxata AryuaTious Meggen E. Sed tran- 
ſeamus ad tres eclipſes poſtremo ab illo poſitas, et 
Alexandriz obſervatas ut ait; quarum primam aſſerit 
fuiſſe anno 52 ſecundæ ſecundum calippum periodi Me- 
ſore ſecundum Ægyptios die 16——Sequentem autem 
eclipfim 55 anno ejuſdem periodi factam aflerit Mechir 
ſecundum ZEgyptios die 9 Tertiam eclipfim fuiſſe 
alt eodem anno 55 ſecundæ periodi Maſere die 5, ſecundum 
Ey ptios, &c, lib. 4. ſect. ultim. 


adverted 
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adverted to the paſſage in Ptolemy, which con- 
_ tains this and he attempted to deduce 
from it the two following facts: Fi, that 
the calippic period began in the year before 
Chriſt 331, among the Greeks in Afia, though not 
at Athens. Secondly, That in Aſia it began at the 
autumnal equinox. For as the eclipſes men- 
tioned in this paſſage were obſerved among the 
\ - Macedonians at Alexandria, he ſuppoſed them 
Is to be dated agreeably to the Aſiatic mode of 
the period of -Calippus, and that this was 4%, 
ferent from the calippic period at Athens : but 
f there was no difference in the calippic period 
at Athens and Alexandria, then the dates of 
theſe eclipſes become proofs concerning the 
year and ſeaſon at which the calippic period 
commenced at Athens and every where elle, 
wherever it was employed as well as in Egypt. 
As to the firft fact, that the calippic period 
commenced among the Macedonians in 331 be- 
fore Chriſt, not in 330 as at Athens; in this, 
as I apprehend, Scaliger was certainly miſtaken 
the hes here referred to by Scaliger, would 
indeed prove the fact he contends for, if they 
could be depended on as not being corrupted ; 
but Scaliger himſelf allowed that the firſt of theſe 
three dates, namely, that of 52 (8) was a cor- 
ruption inſtead of 54 (9.) : And Petavius, 
when he came afterwards to refute this proof of 
Scaliger for the commencement of the calippic 
period id 331, contended, that the ſecond date 
55 (»:) was acorruption likewiſe by the copieſts; 
for that it ſhould be 54 (9) like the former 
date. It ſeems to me, moreover, very doubt- 


ful, whether all the ee dates have not been 
cor- 
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corrupted ; fo that nothing certain can be de- 
duced - from any one of them, either in fa» 
your of the year 331 or 330*. But at Jeaft 
the evidence ariſing from theſe dates in favour a 
331, even if it were not thus doubtful; is con- 
tradicted by all other dates in Ptolemy 3* which 
depoſe clearly and harmoniouſly in favour of 


„ Mendoſos efſe Ptolomei numeros quovis pig- 
nore contenderim. Nam prioris ecliplis annus in 
Greco codice notatur 52 (%) pro quo Latinus inter- 
ptes 54 poſuit, et rectè quidem In ſecunda pro 55 (n) 
reſeribo 54 (v3) ut idem annus ſzclipfis prioris] con- 
tinuetur uſque ad ſecundam eclipfim in martio menſe 
et die 19.“ Lib. a2. c. 18. p. 135. The 3d date he 
ſuppoſes to be right, viz. 55: but this I doubt; for if 
the 55th calippic year of the 2d period ended at the au- 
tumnal equinox in the Julian year 200 before Chriſt, 
then the frſt calippic year of the firſt period muſt have 
begun at the autumnal equinox” in the year 331 before 
Chriſt, which is contradicted by all the other calippic 
dates in Ptolemy ; accordingly it was for this very 
reaſon produced by Scaliger as a proof, that the ca- 
lippic period among the Macedonians did commence in 
the year 331, Now if two of theſe dates be allowed to 
be corrupted, I ſee no dependence which can be placed 
on the third; ſo that they ſeem al three to have been 
corrupted, and poſſibly they were otiginally 53, 54, 54, 
Inſtead of 52, 55, 55: but at preſent they can afford 
no evidence either way, except by means of lawleſs 
conjecture, This, however, mull be obſerved, that 
if the calippic year began at the ſolſtice, then the third 
date 55 would be right, and the calippic period would 
commenge no earlier than in 330: fot this reaſon. Pe- 
tavius attempted no rectification of. the third date; but 
in this caſe the 2d and 3d eclipſes would not fall in the 
ſeme calippic year, as we ſhall ſee they are-declared in 

tolemy to have done; ſo that there is nothing but 
liſcord, which ever opinion be adopted, 

| v6 339» 
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330. However, as this ſubject concerning the 
year, when the calippic period commenced, is 
foreign to the preſent matter in hand, I ſhall 
conſider it no farther; but proceed to the ſe 

- cond fact, which Scaliger attempted to deduce 
| from this paſſage, and which reſts upon a more 
ſecure foundation than doubtful numeric letters, 
namely, the ſeaſon of year, at which the calippic 
period commenced in Afia at leaſt, and that it 
was at the autumnal equinox, not the ſummer 

= ſolſtice, e 
|| The proof of this ſecend fact Scaliger deduees 
[04 from the following circumſtance, that the {- 
cond and third lunar eclipſes in this paſſage are 
N here marked by the dates as if both of them 
happened in the ſame calippic year 55 (vs), Now 
Petavius and all aſtronomers allow, that the 
firft eclipſe happened on Sept. 22, in the year 
201; that the ſecondeclipſe could happen at no 
other time than abour midnight, between 
March 19 and 20, in the Julian year before 
Chriſt 200; and that the zhird eclipſe muſt have 
happened in the ſame Julian year 200, on Sept, 
12: if then the ſame calippic year 55 was ſtill 
current from March 19 until the following 
Sept. 12, it evidently follows, that no new ca- 
lippic year could have commenced at the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice, nor at any other point of time be- 
tween March 19 and Sept. 12. But then in 
| | order to ſet aſide this concluſion, Petavius con- 
bi | tends, as we have ſeen, that as the firſt date has 
| if been poſſibly corrupted from 54 to 52, fo allo 

= 
f 


the ſecond date may have been corrupted from 
54 into 55; which, if true, would doubtlels 


| ſet afide the above whole proof of Scaliger-- 
Now, 
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Now, ſo far this reaſoning is indeed true, that 
there is great reaſon to ſuſpect, that the ſecond 
date may not be correct; becauſe the third date 
is apparently no more correct than the iſt or 
2d, for, as above-mentioned, inſtead of 52, 55, 
55, the dates probably ought to be 53, 54, 
54; but then all this is matter of great un- 
certainty, therefore no ſatisfactory evidence 
can be derived froin the dates alone in this paſſage 
either one way or other, eitner in favour of 
Scaliger or of Petavius. Scaliger died in 1669, 
and thus never lived to ſee the pretended refu- 
tation of this proof by Petavius, whoſe Doctrina 
temp. was firſt publiſhed in 1627; hence no re- 
ply was ever made to the above reaſoning of 
Petavius: and although it is indeed inſufficient, 
yet, by not being refuted, the reputation of Pe- 
tavius has cauſed his own opinion on this ſubject 
to be received with a more implicit aſſent by 
other moderns than it deſerves ; and it has been 
upon this inſecure foundation thus laid by Pe- 
tavius, that M. de la Lande has depended in his 
reaſonings concerning the fix autumnal equi- 
_ noxes obſerved by Hipparchus *. If — 

| | ha 


* How univerſal has been the prepoſſeſſion of the 
moderns concerning the commencement of the calippic 
period at the ſolſtice, (nos only without any evidence, 
but even againſt all evidence now extant, and for no 
Other reaſon than becauſe Meto's period commenced at 
the ſolſtice) we may collect from the following paſſage 
in Selden's Apparatus Chronologicus to the Parian Marble, 
Publiſhed ſoon after Petavius's Der. temp.” in this Sel- 
den and his aſſiſtants in that Apparatus, ſpeak ſo mag- 
nifcently of Scaliger and Petayius, as not orly ſhews 
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had ſurvived the publication of Petavius's 


Dobtrina temp. he might, and probably would 
have eaſily refuted the objections of that author 


to this prof in Ptolemy of the calippic period 
commencing, at the autumnal equinox *. For 


Scaliger might have allowed, that he himſelf 
had acted incautiouſly in making the ſtrength 
of his own proof depend chiefly 'upon the accu- 
racy. of the dates in the preſent text expreſſed by 
numeric letters; which, as it is well known, 


have been ſubject to more errors by copieſts 


than any other letters; but he might have never- 
theleſs ſafely maintained that bis proof was (till a 


the implicit deference- paid in that age to their ſenti- 
ments; but alſo they ſpeak ſo decidedly concerning the 
opinion itſelf in queſtion, and the many pretended prof 
of it exiſting in Ptolemy, that one would ſcarcely ſup- 
poſe the poſſibility of their having never conſulted Pto- 
lemy's own work, in which no ſuch proofs afe to be 
found, ** Periodus calippica incepit ſub æſtivum ſol- 
ſtitium, quod ſatis ex Ptolemæo non uno in loco liquet: 


. -id item pluribus et expreſſiùs, poſt ſummum virum Sca- 


ligerum oſtendit pridem vir ſane etiam ſummus Petz- 
vius in ſecundo de Doctr. temp, libro cap. 18.“ Mar- 
mor. Arundel. p. 66. (ann, 1629.) vide etiam Pridzaus 
Marm. Oxonienſ. p. 236. But theſe great ſcholars had 
ſo many prepoſſeſſions in favour of particular opinions, 
and ſ oc prejudices againſt ſome others, that the cleareſt 
evidence was often overwhelmed by the ſtrong power 
of their different imaginations and conjectures. 
Scaliger expreſſes in the following manner the con- 


_ . clufion, which he draws from this proof in Ptolemy in 


favour of the autumnal equinox, „ Videmus hic a 
Virgine ad Piſces mutationem anni factam, a Piſcibus 
ad Virginem non factam : ergo annus calippicus [apud 
Macedones | cœpit ab autumno.“ Lib. 2. de pertado 
calippica ab autumuo. P. 91. edit. 1629. | 


good 
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good one: for at the third date it is expreſsly 
id, in words at length, that the eclipſe there 
mentioned, happened in tbe ſame calippic year as 
the ſecond eclipſe Tey r aviw i 574]. Now let 
all the three dates have been originally what- 
ever any writer ſhall pleaſe to conjecture, yet 
this cannot alter the evidence arifing from the 
word cure ; this word will ſtill in every caſe 
prove that the ſecond and third eclipſes were both 
in the very ſame calippic year; therefore the 
calippic year could not commence at any ſeaſon 
between March 19 and September 12 : it has 
fortunately happened alſo, that Prolemy bas 
here ſo fully compleated his ſentence as to pre- 
vent any ambiguity, by ſaying, 7 aur I £74 
ug Gevrepoeg Tepiobav for hereby all pretence 15 
prevented, . that he might mean by 2% aur 
era the ſame year of Nabonaſſar, as he had juſt 


before mentioned, and not the ſame calippic year. 


I ſee no method then to avoid the concluſion 
ariſing from the word evrw in favour of the 
autumnal equinox, except by ſuch unwarrant- 
able conjectural alterations of Ptolemy's text, 
as would deſtroy the integrity of any author 
whatever; and enable a writer to prove from any 
quotation juſt whatever he pleaſes: accordingly 
to theſe lawleſs contrivances Petavius has been 
forced to have recourſe here, in order to evade 
the force of Scaliger's concluſion from this 
proof -in Ptolemy ; which kind of contrivances 
Boſſuet ſome where emphatically calls the miſer- 
able ſubterfuges of diſputation *. In my Appendix 
at p. 5, I have ſaid, that no vriter had adverted 


Les miſerables echappetoires des giſputans, 
| I*z #0 
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zo ſome of the proofs contained in Ptolemy in fa- 


vour of the autumnal equinox ;. this I ſaid, be- 
cauſe Scaliger himſelf in none of his editions 
had made the leaſt remark concerning the word 
eurw, although he had faithfully tranſlated it: 
neither is the leaſt notice taken of this word in 
that chapter of Petavius referred to above, where 
he attempts to refute his proof produced by 
Scaliger; henee I concluded, though indeed 
erroneouſly, that it had eſcaped the attention of 


both of them. But I have ſince perceived, that 


it is noticed afterwards by Petavius ; yet in a 
lace where I did not expect to find it, viz. in 
is ſecond vol. in which he recurs again to the 

former ſubject & initio period; calippice : and in 

order to evade the proof ariſing from the word 
cure, he pretends there, that it is an error in 
the text; for that this word belongs to the 


account of the ſecond. eclipſe, whence it has 


erroneouſly been transferred to the zhird by the 
copieſts c. If ſuch conjectural tranſpoſitions 
as theſe are allowable in the text of an antient 
author; if a reaſoner may thus remove every 


thing, which makes againſt him, and introduce 


any thing which makes in his favour, it is cer- 
tainly very eaſy to prove any opinion whatever. 
But Petavius ought however to have farther in- 
formed his readers, that this vaſt jump, which 


he forces the word «vr, to take backward, is 


In fecunda defectione Ptolemæus ſeripſit 7% 
ro vd ETEL TY QuTYG mnepiovov, In tertia non dubitem 
ſcripfifſe Ptolemæum aut Hipparchum r ve ern 718 
d tot tg rteiodou, non ut vulgo Tu auto ve ert. lib. 10. 
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over no leſs than 11 full Greek lines, in a ſmall 

type, of a full folio page; ſee the whole quo- 
tation at p. 107. Thus we find, that this au- 
thor having taken up an ill founded ſuppoſition, 
that the calippic period commenced at the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice, upon the weak foundation of the 
word Ayyovrr he afterwards does not ſcruple to 
heap mountains upon mountains to defend his 
falſe opinion, and even makes a deſperate at- 
tempt to expel that inimical word vr out of 
the ſentence in Ptolemy, where it occurs: ſo 
that he ends with being a conjectural conjuror 
in the art of correcting antient authors, who 
only began with being an inattentive critic con- 
cerning the, extenſive ſenſe, in which Ayyoy:: 
was employed by the antients ; and ſuch is too 
often the caſe with all other literary diſputants. 
How then can public diſputation ever lead to 
truth ? Petavius probably had not thought of 
this admirable: contrivance to get rid of a word, 
which ſtood directly in his way, when he wrote 
his chapter on this ſubje& in his fri. volume: 
neither indeed is it his own invention, but bor- 
rowed from Chriſtmannus; whom he often quotes 
by name on other occaſions, although he has 
here ſuppreſſed the prior claim of Chriſtmannnus 
to this extraordinary device . Here however 
one cannot help expreſſing one's admiration at 
"perceiving the great and diſtant conſequences, 


* In his notes on Alfraganus under the title de 
cannexione anno um, p. 327. publiſhed ann. Chr. 


1590. 
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which do ſometimes follow from little cauſes; 


for if the ſuppoſed flight of this little word 
u ſhould not be approved by the public, then 
the conſequence will be, that M. de la Lande 
muſt have apparently placed all or moſt of the 
ſix autumnal equinoxes obſerved by Hippar- 
chus a year ſooner, than the obſervations were 
really made. For the time of obſerving thoſ 
equinoges is dated only by the years of the 
calippic period; but it the word aur be now 
in its right place in Ptolemy, the calippic years 
muſt have begun at the new moons next after 


the autumnal equinoxes : conſequently every 


one of theſe fix dates by the calippic year would 
place thoſe equinoxes a whole Julian year later 
than M. de la Lande ſuppoſes, namely, at the 
end of each calippic year there mentioned, not 
near the beginning of each; and this variation 
will derange the whole of his pretended accu- 
racy of calculation concerning the length of the 
ſolar year, as deduced from thoſe fix obſerys- 
tions of the autumnal equinoxes by Hippar- 
chus *®. Thus do we find again, that even in 
aſtronomy, as well as in other ſciences, authors 
blindly follow the authority of their predeceflors 
even in their extrayagancies and romances ! and 
none of them ſeem to think it requiſite to re- 
{tram their learned cogitations to the mere capt 


moriuum of truth; nor to call in to their aſſiſtance” 


the ſober corrections of chronology in order to 


diſcover truth! On the contrary, all claſſes of 


writers are equally ready to ſwim along the 


* Memoire ſar la veritable longueur de Pannee aſtro- 
nomique, Copenhague, 1784. p. 14. 
| ; current 
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current ſtream of error, and are all equally diſ- 
poſed to ſay with Lucretius to a rare feljcity of 
ingenious Invention, Te dea ſequimur, nam 
tu ſola pores juvare mortales.“ On what a 
ſlippery foundation then does our knowledge in 
prophane antiquities reſt at preſent? In reality, 
the very ground ſhakes under us every ſtep as 
we advance; the farther we proceed, the more 
. we become entangled in a wilderneſs; and we 
often ſeem to tread in the imaginary ſcenes of - 
Fairy land, inſtead of reſting upon the ſolid 
rocks of certainty and facts. x 

But even if this ſlight puff of wild conjec- 
ture from the mouth of Petavius concerning 
the tranſpoſition of @vrw ſhould meet with a fa- 
vourable reception from the public,“ yet there 
is another date in Ptolemy, which again equally 
teſtifies in favour of the calippic period com- 
mencing at the autumnal equinox : Scaliger in- 
deed has taken no notice of it, but it did not 
eſcape the obſervation of Petavius ; and he has 
been forced here a third time to have recourſo 


* Scaliger's 2d edition of his Emend. temp. was pub- 
liſhed in 1593, his 3d and the laſt, during his life-time, 
in 1598 : he might therefore have noticed and cenſured 
the conjecture of Chriſtmannus concerning aur being 
transferred from its right place, Scaliger died in 
1609; he could not then refute the approbation of 
that conjecture by Petavius, whoſe Dor. temp. was 
not publiſhed until 1627. The edition of Scaliger in 
1029 was a poſthumous one, made from a copy 
corrected in the hand writing of Scaliger. Hence the 
errors of Petavius have remained ever ſince unan- 
ſwered and uncenſured; and have become the founda- 
Uon, on which De la Lande has made his calculations. 
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to his former practice of altering the text of 
Ptolemy in order to evade a proof which made 
clearly againſt him“ . Here Ptolemy informs 
us, © that an obſervation of the moon by Hip- 
parchus on the t6th of the Egyptian month 
Epiphi, in the goth year of the gd calippic 
period, fell on the 315th day of the 620th year 
of the æra of Nabonaſſar.“ Now this 620th 
year began on Sept. 24, in the 129th year before 
Chriſt, therefore the end of the 31 5th day after 
and incluſively coincided with Aug. 3, in 128; at 
which time the goth year of the 4d calippic period 
was current. If then to theſe 50 we add the 
152 years of the firſt two calippic periods, they 
make 202 years in all; and if that goth year 
continued current until the autumnal equinox 
after Auguſt 5, we myſt add thoſe 202 years to 

the 1274 years before Chriſt (reckoned back to 
the autumnal equinox in 128) which make in 
all 3294; that is, it hence follows, that the firf 
calippic year could have begun no earlier than 
at the autumnal equinox in the 33oth year be- 
fore Chriſt, a 3 of a year before the 329th be- 
fore Chriſt; which is right and agreeable to other 
proofs. Such muſt be the conclufion, in caſe 
the goth year current on Auguſt 5 ended at the 


* 5 t 

* Hy [oem] uo: [Imnapxo;] TETNpWREVaL TH v ert, 
rng reirng xf UGMTTOY Tepiodou, wat AryuaTous Ex 
if — OUWVRYETAL TOY Ka EvTauYa ò ano ry en0X wn e 
TY Tren xeoveg erwy A lp Xi xat nuepey Tits | 
Quam [Lunam] ait | tlipparchus}] obſervaſle anno 
5c tettiæ ſecundum Calippum periodi, Epiphi 16—— 
colligitur itaque ab Epochis ad obſervationem tempus 
annorum Ezyptiacorum 619 et dierum 315. Lib. 5: 
fel. 3. 
following 
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following autumnal equinox : but if that goth 
year had begun only at the ſummer ſolſtice be- 
fore Auguſt. 5, we muſt then add only 49 to 
152, which make only 201; and theſe added 

to 1274 before Chriſt (reckoned back to the 
ſummer ſolſtice before Auguſt 5 in 128) make 
only 3284; and thus would place. the firſt ca- 
lippic year no earlier than at the ſummer ſol- 

ſtice in the 3agth year before Chriſt; which is 

contradicted by all other computations in Pto- 

lemy. Hence then it follows with certainty, that 
if theſe numeric letters be correct in the text of 

Ptolemy, the goth year above mentioned muſt 

have ended at the following autumnal equinox, 

and not have only begun at the ſummer ſolſtice 

before Auguſt 5 in the year 128 ; conſequently 

the calippic years muſt have been reckoned from 
the autumnal equinox, and not from the ſum- 

mer ſolſtice. This is ſo demonſtrably in favour 

of the autumnal equinox, that Peravius could 

no other way avoid here the concluſion againſt 

himſelf than by having recourſe to his former 

practice of arbitrarily ſuppoſing the text to be 

corrupted, and that inſtead of 50 , we ought 

to read 51 (v@): and thus he has contrived to 

get rid of the only two proofs to be found in 

Ptolemy, which affect the matter in queſtion, 

and are capable to decide either one way or the 

other; both of which paſſages make againſt 

him, in caſe the preſent. reading of Ptolemy's 

text in all the MSS. and editions be right “. 

Wherever 


5 * &« Fodem pacto carrigendus alter Ptolemæi locus, 
lib. §. ſc. 3, ubi Lunam ab Hipparcho cbſervatam 
{c1ibit 
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Wherever indeed there is any incoherence or 
evident contradiction in the text of an author, 
either with himſelf elſewhere or with other 
antients of authority, as in oa of the 
former of the two above- mentioned paſſages in 
Ptolemy, then there is good reaſon to apply a 
conjectural correction of a probable kind, in order 
to reſtore harmony: but without the leaſt evi- 
© gence or a ſufficient indication in any author what - 
ever, that the calippic period commenced at the 
ſolſtice, thus with Petavius to make the moſt 
improbable and licentious alterations in the 
text, in order to force Ptolemy to ſay ſomething 
in favour of an opinion, which he no where 
gives the leaſt countenance to; this is ſuch a 
wanton exerciſe of the art of conjecture, as 
can never lead to any thing but to eſtabliſh 
error under the appearance of- ſcientific princi- 
. ples. Doubt, and even ignorance, are much 
. preferable to falſe pretences of knowledge, or 
- deception. Are then ſuch arbitrary corrections 
as theſe a ſufficiently ſecure foundation for ſuch 
an aſtronomer as M. de la Lande to build calcu- 
: lations upon concerning the length of the ſolar 
year? Vet in fact, on no better foundation than 
this, does the whole of his computations concern- 
ing the ſix autumnal equinoxes of Hipparchus 
depend; and indeed the characters alſo of Hip- 
parchus and Protemy have both of them ſuf . 
fered by this conduct of Petavius. 141. 
Thus then I have proved, that the only evi- 
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ſcribit anno 5 periodi gtiæ calippicar——— Cum Bun. | 

* tingho Ptolemzum ſeripſiſſe credimus 51 (va) pte 
50 ().“ Decl. temp. lib, 2. c. 19. 
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dence in Ptolemy, to which appeal has been 
hitherto made in favour of the ſummer ſolſtice, 
viz. that concerning Ayyorr: does really prove 
nothing at all either way; and that on the con- 
trary, the two paſſages to be found in Pto- 
lemy, which do really affect the matter in de- 
bate, are both of them in favour of the autum- 
nal equinox; unleſs we conſent to alter the pre- 
ſent text of that author, and to alter it juſt as 
Petavius fancies: conſequently I have at leaſt 
ſufficiently juſtified myſelf for placing the com- 
mencement of the calippic period in my tables 
at the autumnal equinox; the whole weight of 
antient evidence, now extant, being in favour of 
this ſeaſon, and nothing in favour of the ſummer 
ſolſtice, except unſolid criticiſm, ill-· founded pre- 
poſſeſſion, and ſuch extravagant conjectures as no 
man can place any dependence upon. If any per- 
ſon can produce any antient evidence on the other 
fide of the queſtion, which has not occurred to 
myſelf, I ſhall be ready to give it due atten- 
tion; but to make aſtronomic computations, 
or even chronologic enquiries depend upon 
ſuch chimeras of the maderns as theſe conjectu- 
ral corrections of Ptolemy's text, is to make 
ſcience reſt upon a broken reed. a 
It may poſſibly be yet ſuſpected by ſome 

readers, that among the many calippic dates to 
be found in Ptolemy's work, there may {till be 
ſome others, which affect the preſent queſtion 
beſides the two above-mentioned ones in favour 
of the autumnal equinox; nay, Selden, as we 
have ſeen, expreſsly ſays, that mary are to be 
found there, which prove the calippic period 
(0 have begun at the ſolſtice [Quod ſatis ex 

Prolemzo 
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Ptolemæo non uno in loco liquet]: Selden's 


words however might rather reſpect the year 
(340) in which the calippic period commenced, 


than the ſeaſon at which it begangp that year. 


But however this may- be, Selden and his co- 


adjutors probably placed their confidence alto- 


gether in the authority of Petavius; whoſe im- 
menſe work then juſt publiſhed had gained him 


univerſal admiration, and often indeed with 


good reaſon: yet it is this juſt tribute of ad- 


miration, which too often miſleads and deceives 


us; againſt open enemies or ignorance diſtruſt 
keeps us ever upon our guard; it is the truſt 
we place in our friends whom we honour, which 
deceives us to our detriment, Now it is indeed 
true, that Petavius does frequently appeal for 


evidence not only to the word Ayo, but alſo 


to the calippic dates of ſome of the ſix autumnal 
equinoxes obſerved by Hipparchus ; as for in- 
ſtance, after the ſecond of the above two proofs 
quoted from Ptolemy (p.118) he adds, © Atqui 
Hipparchus ipſe in altera obſervatione anni 32 
tertiæ periodi cAippicz, &c. But this appeal 
to the calippic date of Hipparchus's oblerva- 
tion of the autumnal equinox in the 32d year 
of the zd period is ſtill more defective in point 
of evidence than his appeal to the word Ay: 
for it cannot be aſcertained in which, out of 
1wo Julian years, that obſervation of the equi- 
nox in the 324d calippic year was made, until it 
be firſt determined, whether the calippic years 
began at the ſolſtice or equinox this is therefore 
an appeal concerning what is doubtful to what 
is equally doubtful; it is in ſhort arguing MA 
circle, by attempting to prove one fact by à 

ſecond, 
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| ſecond, which can not be aſcertained until the 
firſt be fully determined. Neither ought readers 
to wonder, that only /wo calippic dates are to 
be found in Ptolemy which affect the queſtion, 
if they conſider that no calippic date can be of 
any moment in this matter, unleſs the time o 
the celeſtial obſervation, ſo dated, fell between 
the ſummer ſolſtice and autumnal equinox, as 
in the 7zvo above-mentioned caſes of September 
12 and Auguſt 5. For this reaſon the four 
calippic dates by Athenian months, quoted in 
my Tables, are of no uſe, but mere neutrals; and 
the three Macedonian dates there for the ſame 
reaſon can prove nothing likewiſe, even if we 
were ever ſo certain, that they were dated by 
the calippic calendar. The three obſervations 
of the vernal equinox by Hipparchus are for 
the ſame reaſon mere neutrals. The calippic 
date of the ſummer ſolſtice, obſerved by Ari- 
ſtarchus, as quoted in note at p. 100. may at 
firſt ſight afford ſome proſpect of information; 
but on farther examination this is found to be a 
mere neutral likewiſe; becauſe the calippic 
year, even though ic had commenced at the 
ſolſtice, yet would not have commenced until 
| the new moon after Ariſtarchuss obſervation. 
The ſix autumnal equinoxes by Hipparchus 
may at firſt appear promiſing, and accordingly 
to them Petavius often does appeal for corrobo- 
rative evidence; but then, as I obſerved above, 
they can in reality prove nothing either way ; 
becauſe they are unfortunately not dated by the 
ta of Nabonaflar alſo, but only by calippic 
dates: ſo that we can not determine in what 
Julian years thoſe obſervations were made, until 
We; 
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we have firſt aſcertained from what ſeaſon of the 
year thoſe dates began to be reckoned. Thus 
then, inſtead of Selden's non uno in loco liguet 
ex Piolemeo, it appears, that there is not fo 
much as a, ſingle proof to be found in Ptolemy, 
that the calippic year began at the: ſeaſon of the 
ſummer ſolſtice; but there are tuo paſſages 
much in favour of the autumnal equinox: and 
- with reſpect to the year there are alſo ſevere! 
proofs, that the calippic period began in 330, 
_ either at the ſolſtice or equinox, and only one 
in favour of the year 331; where however 
there is ſo much diſcard and contradiction, 
that there muſt be ſome error in that paſſage in 
ſome or other of the dates; ſo that nothing can 
be concluded from ſuch a perplexed evidence 
either way, upon which even chronologers, 

much leſs aſtronomers, can depend. | 
Bur here another difficulty preſents itſelf; 1 
have faid, that unfortunately the fix autumnal 
_ equinoxes by Hipparchus are not dated by the 
 #ra of Nabonaſſar; for if they had; it would 
have cleared away all doubts : this is indeed 
true, but ir is alſo true, that Prolemy does af- 
terwards mention a ſecond time one of thoſe iz 
autumnal equinoxes, and then he does annex 
to it its date by the æra of Philip, which is 
juſt as uſeful to remove thoſe doubts as by the 
era of Nabonaſſar. Now this autumnal equi 
nox is dated “ in the 32d year of the 3d ca- 
lippic period, which (he. ſays) was the. 178th 
year of the @ra of Phillip “; and if we could 
| * depend 
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depend upon the integrity of Ptolemy's text 
here concerning the date 178, all would be 
conſiſtent; it would then contain a third, and this 
a demonſ/lrative proof in favour of the com- 
mencement of the calippic period at the au- 
tumnal equinox : but here unfortunately again 
the accuracy of this date alſo has been ſuſpected 
by all aſtronomers, yet in my own opinion, 
however, without ſufficient reaſon ; they hay- 


uaro panatat Til” pttorupiy ionutpiay d ImTapxos os 
axpiBeoTaTa TETIpnueny, xo ETIMRENONIOIO NOW, aurm 
yeyovevau Th Y Twy ETNAYouevwy TOY WETOVURTIOU TOW Elg THV 
d Prpovrog* nai £071 To erog ROH ano re Anetavipou 
rn Mera de TIIE ery tw T ere Avrwviveu, 6 gore 
TET amo ng Anetavdjov TeawuTn;, duet eren, 
ac pa α e MANY ν WMETOTWprunv νEO,7e e YEYEVNWENNY 
T1 O Tov AN. — IIa de & Innapxc; nr: rm e r 
T;oxeiurra AB ere Tys T xata xanmwoy mipioJou Eapiiny 
tonutpav, anpiiertTats TypnIugav, yeyovevar TH #6 Tov 
Mexip Wgwing* xai cri 76 Evo; 70 ROH amo mr; AnctavJpou 
rd rng. Heig de r weta ta EINE ern tw TED ano 
1 AxcbavJpov TexevTngs Eapiony wWnpepiay Evpioropey En- 
pery Ty g Tov Tlaxuv. In 32 anno 3 ſecundum ca- 
lippum periodi autumnale equinoctium H:pparchus ex- 
quiſitiſſime obſervatum ſignificavit, & computaſle ait, 
quod factum fuit 3 intercalarium die in media nete, 
ad quam dies 4 ſequebatur; & fuit annus 178 ab 
Alexandri morte. Deinde poſt 285 annos 3 An- 
tonini anno, qui eſt ab Alexandri morte 463, Nos 
exactiſſime obſeryavimus autumnale rurſus equinoctium 
9 die menſis Athur Rurſum in pr-diCto 32 anno 


8 Calippum periodi qu i] Vernale ait 
Ipparchus exactiſſime obſervatum 27 dic menſis Me- 
chir in mane ſactum fuiſle, & fuit annus ab Alexandri 
morte 178. Deinde .poſt 285 fimiliter annos in 463 
anno ab Alexandri morte vernale equinoctium Nos 
iyenimus 7 die Pachon.“ Lib. 3. c. 2. 


ing 


ndr 


ing in this ſuſpicion all blindly followed a haſty 
correction by Copernicus, and the ill founded 
authority of each other, down to M. de la Lande 
himſelf. It is however only in the firſt ſentence, 
where this date 178 occurs, that there has been 
a ſuſpicion of ſome error having crept into the 
Greek text of Ptolemy, in regard to ſome one 
or other of the three dates 178, 285, 463; for 
with reſpect to the ſecond ſentence, where the 
very ſame three dates occur again, they are all 
three allowed to be correct. The ſuſpicion in 
regard to the firſt ſentence has hitherto all along 
fallen upon the date 178; and yet there is no 
reaſon either obvious of itſelf, or pointed out 
by any Aſtronomer, why the pretended error in 
the text (in caſe there really be any error) may 
not juſt as well be in one or other of the two re- 
maining dates 463 and 285. The vulgar pro- 
verb rightly ſays, ©* Give a dog an ill name and 
hang him ;? this has accordingly been verified 
in the preſent example; for Copernicus con- 
ceiving, by an apparent inconſiſtency (as it ſeemed 
to him) between the above-mentioned three 
dates, that there muſt be an error in the text 
with reſpect to one or other of them, he unluckily 
fixed upon the date 178: and all aſtrono- 
mers ever ſince have united in a cry againſt 
this date, without having offered any ſufficient 
proof to ſupport their ſuſpicion, and the greater 
art of them without having even offered any 
proof at all againſt it; nay, they had from the 
very firſt juſt as much reaſon to let their ſuſ- 
picion fall upon one or other of the two re- 
maining dates, Or rather, they never had from 
the firſt any good reaſon to ſuſpect any error 
whatever 
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whatever in the text; this ſuſpicion being 
founded only upon a ſuppoſed inconſiſtency be- 
tween thoſe three dates in the firſt ſentence, 
when compared with the fame three dates in 
the ſecond ſentence: and yet in reality there is 
no ſuch inconſiſteney between them as Coper- 
nicus ſeems to have ſuppoſed, but only a mi/- 
conception in Copernicus himfeit concerning the 
proper ſenſe of the plain and common Greek 
phraſe pers owns ern. The real fact then is, 
that there has neither been any error made by 
Hipparchus in his obſervations of the equi- 
noxes, nor by the copyiſts in Ptolemy's text; 


* Ptolemæus aſſumit autumni æquinoctium ob- 
ſervatum poſt Alexandrum anno 177—deinde ſubjungit 
idem æquinoctium a ſe  obſervatum anno 3 Anto= 
nini, qui erat a morte Alexandri 463: fuerunt inter 
banc ergo & Hipparchi obſervationem ann: Mgyptii 285 
dies 70 here 7 & 1-5 unius hore; cum debu ſſent eſſe 
71 dies & ex hore.” Copernic de Revolutionibus, lib. 
3. c. 13. Illud accepimus autumn: æguinectium, 
quod ab Hipparcho obſervatum erat tertia calippi pe- 
riodo, anno ejus 323 qui erat a morte Alexandri an- 
ms, ut dictum eſt, cente/imus ſeptuageſimus ſeptimus 
poſt diem tertium quinque intercalarium in media 
nocte, quam ſequebatur dies quartus.” cap. 18, In 
effluxo ab Alexandti deceſſu ad Hipparchi obſervatio- 
nem tempore ſurit anni 176 dies 362 ſcrup. 275 cup. 19. 
Merimb. 1543 J. Copernicus makes not the leaſt re- 
mark here on the propriety of his adopting anne 177 
inſtead of anns 178, which is in all the Greek MSS 
and editions: he ſuppoſed that there was a neceſſity for 
ſome correction, but he manifeſts no choice in re- 
cucing 178 to 177 rather than augmenting 463 to 464, 
which would have produced the very fame effect of re- 
moving the difficulty which perplexed bim; ha wag 
plainly guided by mere accident and net juugment. 
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tronomers, who have now for above two cen- 
turies been in an error themſelves, by their not 
rightly comprehending, that perez ones ery does 
not neceſſarily mean, as they have all along ſup- 
poſed, after the expiration of 285 full and 
complete Egyptian or retrograde years ;” but 
that phraſe may equally as well mean and ge- 
nerally does mean in Greek authors, only is 
and upon the 285th year: conſequently the in- 
terval contains in the irt ſentence no more 
than 284 full years and ſome additional but in- 
determinate overplus days, notwithſtanding that 
in the ſecond ſentence it contains 285 full years 
and ſome overplus days. For the period or 
ciſe interval expreſſed by that phraſe, will 

e longer or ſhorter, according as it 1s reckoned, 
either incluſively or excluſively of the firſt and laſt 
years of the period, and according to the variation 
of other circumſtances ; as for inſtance, whether 
the interval be reckoned from and- 10 points of 
time near the beginning or near the end of the 
firſt and laſt years; which circumſtances may 
make nearly two whole years? difference in the 
length of the interval between the two. obſer- 
vations. Thus, in St. Matthew, we read “ after 
three days will I rife again” [ere Tous nucpes 
EY<100ju2te 27, 63] Here the interval is fo far 
from being equal to three full and complete days, 
that it does not include above one day and half; 
for Chriſt was laid in the vault on Friday even- 
ing and roſe again early on Sunday morning : 
fo that we are certain of this phraſe meaning 
here, that Chriſt aroſe in and upon the third day, 


and that this ſum is reckoned bath inclufively 
0 
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of the whole of Friday as the firſt day, and alſo 
of Sunday as the laſt day; but as the point of 
time in the firſt day was late at evening, and the 
point of time in the laſt day was early in the 
morning, therefore on account of theſe circum- 
flances the whole interval becomes l/ than three 
full and complete days by above one half. But 
it was very poſhble, that under other circum- 
ftances the ſame phraſe might have denoted an 
interval-of more than three full days, that is, if 
St, Matthew (as Ptolemy does here) had rec- 
koned the three days excluſively of the day in 
and upon which Chriſt was laid in the vault at 
evening; for then, in caſe he had not ariſen 
before the end of the third day, the interval 
might have been three full days and 6 hours, i. e. 
more than three days. This vague Greek phraſe 
itſelf therefore, as it expreſſes nothing more 
than in general the number of whole years, rec- 
koned from the end of one year to the end of 
ſome other, and ſomerimes incluſively, ſome- 
times excluſively, never can nor ever was in- 
tended by Ptolemy to point out what was the 
rec ſe interval which intervened between the 
limes of the obſervations made in thoſe years: 
and this interval can be only diſcovered and 
aſcertained by attending to thoſe other circum- 
flances abovementioned ; ſuch as whether the 
points of time, from which and 7o which the 
Interval between the obſervations extended, 
happened early or late in the years or days in 
queſtion, Could any one then ſuppoſe it poſh- 
ble, that ſo many able philoſophers for 200 
years, from Copernicus down to M. de la Lande, 
and in ſuch a philoſophic ſcience as aſtronomy, 

3 which 
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which boaſts of being founded upon certain, ma- 
thematical and demonſtrative principles, ſhould 
have nevertheleſs read Prolemy in fo negligent 
a manner, as tv have miſtaken the meaning of 
a common Greek phraſe ; although they have 
profeſſedly written whole chapters and even 
whole treatiſes to explain his reaſoning, and to 
convict Hipparchus of inaccuracy, Ptolemy's 
text of corruption, and Prolemy himſelf even 


of a want of veracity ? 


Thus we ſee how extenſively error, prejudice 
and an abuſe of ſcientific authority pervades 
even the region of philoſophy itſelf, as well as 
all the other diltrifts of knowledge, and this 
to ſuch a degree, as to render its moſt learned, 
moſt zealous and moſt candid votaries often 
blind to the ſimpleſt and cleareſt truths ; what 
then muſt be expected from che ſophiſtical al- 
tercations and the notorious impoſitions of 
public diſputation ? Yet philoſophy and dil- 

utation are the new and better guides, by 
which the Unitarians promiſe to improve chriſ- 
tian revelation and orthodox tradition, concern 
ing the ſenſe of Greek words and the nature of 
chriſtian tenets! This example, however, 
added to the many which I have produced be- 
fore, proves that philoſophy and ſcience are 
themſelves, at preſent, but in ſuch a feeble 
ſtate, as to ſtand in need of being taught by 
others, rather than capable of becoming ſuch 
teachers to the unlearned as are to be implicitly 
relied on. Nav indeed, more doubts, difli- 
cuities, obſcutities and obſtructions daily arile 
from that current knowledge which philoſophy 
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pretends to have unfolded to us, than from the 
myſteries which the chriſtian revelation is pre- 
poſterouſly accuſed of not unfolding : and this 
muſt ever be the caſe, when philoſophy at- 
tempts, like Phaeton, to mount into the unex- 
plored regions of Heaven, the nature of which, 
eye hath not ſeen, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive ; for then it muſt 
be reaſonably expected to fall again headlong, 
without being able to attain unto divine know- 
ledge ſo much as a ſingle ſtep farther than the 
moſt illiterate men of the multitude. But phi- 
loſophy becomes even ridiculous, when, while 
it aſſumes the pomp of that appellation, it ne- 
vertheleſs leaves us in as much. ignorance as be- 
fore under he ſpecious garb of knowledge. 
It is to be wiſhed then, that this boaſted guide 
would apply itſelt more earneſtly to mere 
earthly ſubjects, that it may not ſo often over- 
look or miſtake clear truths, which are really 
within the power of our comprehenſion : and 
we need only to open many antient books, like 
Ptolemy, in order to ſee, read and underſtand 
ſuch ſtrange examples of daily inattention to 
plain truths and facts; as although they may 
well put philoſophy to the bluſh, yet they will 
have nevertheleſs their uſe, by holding up a 
faithful mirror before the pride of ſcience to 

afford it a more full view of its own weakneſs, 
| In the preſent caſe, for inſtance, concerning 
Ptolemy, Copernicus, as we find, erroneouſly 
conceived that the ſame Greek phraſe ere om ery 
in two different ſentences muſt neceſſarily ex- 
preſs the ſame preciſe interval between the two 
4 events 
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events there reſpectively mentioned; and yet 
nothing can be more clearly obvious, than that 
one of theſe intervals might be a whole year, 
and even nearly two years longer or ſhorter than 
the other, according as the events in queſtion 
happened at the beginning or at the end of thoſe 
ſame years 178 and 463 ; but nevertheleſs by 
their thus happening in both cafes in thoſe 
ſame years, the diſtance of the one from the 
other might be deſcribed in e years by this 
ſame general numeric expreffion, viz. that in 
both cates they happened in and upon the 285th 
year after the former epoch, Now becauſe 
Copernicus perceived, that in the ſ*cond ſentence 
the preciſe interval could not amount to leſs 
than 285 full retrograde years and 70 days 
more, hence he erroneouſly concluded that the 
interval muſt have been the fame likewiſe in 
the firſt ſentence; and becauſe he found, on rec- 
koning up the interval in the firft ſentence, that 
it could not amount to more than 284 full years 
and 70 days, in caſe the real date was 178; 
hence he erroncouſly concluded again, that there 
was an inconfiftency between the dates in the two 
ſentences, which proved the date in the fi} 
ſentence 178 to be a corruption for 177 : for 
by this pretended correction that interval would 
be extended to one whole year more, and thus 
become 28; full retrograde years and about 70 
days, like the interval in the ſecond ſentence. 
Theſe miſconceptions then, and falſe conclu- 
ſions of Copernicus are the ſole foundation for 
his pretended correction of the text by his reat- 
ing 177 inſtead of 178; in all of which gg 
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he has been implicitly followed by all other 
aſtronomers . Whereas the real fact is, — 1 
ave 


s Thus Chriſtmannus (1590) ſays like Copernicus, 
*« Tn editione Græcã mendum eſt, cum ſcribitur 
æquĩinoctium autumnale ab Hipparcho obſervatum anno 
22 periodi calippicæ tertiz incidiſſe in annum a morte 
Alexandri 178; cum is fuerit 177; neque id mendum 
quiſque interpretum Arabum & Latinorum animad- 
yertit aut emendare cupivit, ſed ſolus Copernicus vidit, 
& conſtantur aſfſeruit illud æquinoctium autumnale in- 
cidiſſe ſub finem anni 177. Quod autem ita res ha- 
beat, evidenter monſtrat intervallum inter obſerva- 
tionem Hipparchi & Ptolemæi dup/icem; nam inter 
ee autumnale Hipparchi & Ptolemei inter- 
ceſſerunt anni Æęyptii 285 & 70 dies.” Commentar. 
in Alfraganum, p. 341. 

Bullialdus accedes to the ſame opinion, Numerat 
Ptolemæus annos 285 dies 70 clapſos ab Hipparchi equi- 
noctio autumnali ad ſuam obſervationem autumna- 
lem—perperam igitur in codicibus & MSS legitur 


178 (con) cum legi debeat 177 (pog) perperam quoque 


Albategnius illud æquinoctium refert ad annum 178; 


in eundem errorem incidit Longomontanus.“ Aſtron. 
Phil. p. 63. Paris 1645. But in reality Longo- 
montanus has been the only one of all the aſtronomers, 
who has done right by thus adhering to the text of 
Ptolemy ; yet whether he has gone farther in the right 
way by placing alſo this equinox on its right Julian 
year 146 before Chriſt, not 147, I am ignorant, But 
all the others, Bunting, Scaliger, Petavius, Cary, 
Calviſius, Street, Riccioli, &c. have blindly adopted 
the opinion of Copernicus; M. De la Lande alſo the 
ſame, „ On trouve la date 178 dans Pedition grecque - 
de Ptolemèe & dans les MSS, mais Bouilliaud fait voir 
(p. 64) qu'il fault lire 177, parceque les annees calip- 
piques commengaieat au ſolſtice d'ete,” Memoir ſur 
ia Longueur de P Anne Solaire, p. 17) As to what De 
la Lande ſays here, concerning Boulliaud's pretended 


proofs 
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have ſhewn, that this expreſſion in queſtion, 

T& ome ern, and this general mode of comput- 
ng by whole years the diſtance of one event after 
another, without ſpecifying alſo the particular 
moments of time in thoſe years, when thoſe 
events happened, is ſo very vague and indefinite 
that it is impoſſible to collect from this expreſ- 
ſion alone what the preciſe interval was between 
them; neither did Ptolemy intend this numeric 
phraſe for that purpoſe, but only as a popular 
and general mode of computing time ſufficient 
for the purpoſe intended by it, namely, to ſerve 
as a check to aſcertain more certainly the two 
right Egyptian years in queſtion, 178 and 463, 
for if to 178 be added 285 they amount to 463: 
he left then the preciſe interval between the two 
obſervations in thoſe two years, confiſting of 
Whole years and odd days, to be collected by 
readers themſelves from the materials which he 
has here afforded them for this purpoſe; and 
which cannot be % than 284 years in either 
caſe, nor more than 286, yet may contain any 
intermediate ſum of years and odd days between 


proofs in ſupport of the mere aſſertion of Copernicus, 
it may be eaſily ſh:wn, that they are in fact no proofs 
at all; and even that out of the three offered by Bouil- 
liaud, De la Lande has quoted with approbation the 
very worſt. if ſuch weak conjectures and arguments as 
| theſe can be produced by one learned aſtronomer and 
approved by all others, what excellent ſpecimens do 
they preſent of the capacity of Philoſophy to reaſon con- 
| cron any divine truths contained in the chriſtian reve- 

lation! It is to be hoped that metaphyſical philols- 
phers, and Unitatians are better reaſoners and better 
killed in Greek, or elſe woe be to their * 0 
| theſe 
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theſe two ſums, according to the different cir- 
cumſtances of the days, at which the events 
happened, whether near the beginning of thoſe 
two Egyptian years 178 and 463, or near the 
end of them. But although the above men- 
tioned phraſe by itſelf is indefinite with reſpect 
to the preciſe interval, yet this interval may be 
determined by means of thoſe other two dates 178 
and 463; for theſe prove to a demonſtration, 
that if any one reckons up the years and days, 
he cannot make more than 284 whole years 
and about 70 days between the two autumnal 
equinoxes in the firft ſentence ; while there 
will be found 285 whole years and about 70 days 
between the two vernal equinoxes in the fe- 
cond ſentence ; of both which facts Copernicus 
was himſelf very ſenſible, but ſome how took a 
haſty notion into his head, as if Prolemy bad 
ſaid that the intervals were preciſely equal in both 
the ſentences; for which opinion he had no 
authority afforded him by the mere phraſe peru 
os eri being the ſame in both ſentences, nor 
yet by any ſubſ-quent phraſe or reaſoning to be 
found in Ptolemy“ . Now that there actually 


Was 


* The ſubſequent paſſage to which I chiefly al- 
lude is this, Emeaafgev ARA 5 anoataorar e& OAOIE 
WYVTTIAXOG ITE -o Hat Þ nat X EYYIOTH jag ne p 
YTi—1epuy og xa, Theſe words immediz-teiy follow 
the /ir/? of the two paſſages quoted at p. 123. But I 
have not obſerved, that any writer has profeſſedly ap- 
pealed to theſe words to prove, that the intervals in the 
two preceeding ſentences were both of them equal to 
285 years; although ſome authors do, indeed, ſeem 
obl:quely to glance at theſe words, as containing ſome 

proof 
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was one whole year's difference. between the 
length of the intervals in the two ſentences, 
will appear from the following view of the 
different circumſtances, which attended the obſer- 
vations of Hipparchus from thoſe attending the 
obſervations Xx Ptolemy. In the year 178, the 
autumnal equinox obſerved by Hipparchus, fell 
on Sept. 27, no more than two days before the 
end of that Egyptian year; for a new year, the 
179th, began at ſunriſe on Sept. 29; from hence 
to the beginning of the year 463 were therefore 
only 284 years and two days (for 284 added 
to 178 amount to 462): but during theſe 284 
years, the Egyptian new year, through want of 
inſerting an intercalary day on every 4th year, 
had got back from Sept. 29 to July 20, on 
which day, at ſunriſe, the 463d year com- 
menced ; and from hence to the autumnal equi- 
nox, obſerved by Ptolemy, at ſunriſe on the 
following Sept. 26 in this year, were 68 days 
more, in all 284 years and about jo days. 
Hereby it appears, that the autumnal equinox 


proof of that point; which, however, in fact, they do 
not. For Ptolemy could not, in theſe words, have in- 
tended to /late, that the 285 whole years [ oxorg] mentioned 
here, were the preciſe interval in both the above ſentences; 
becauſe, in fact, they are not the preciſe interval in 
either of them; the firſt being 284 & 70 days, i. e. leſs 
than 285 whole years, and the ſecond being 285 and 70 
days, that is, more than 285: fo that he takes here 285 
as the neareſt medium in whole years between the above 
two intervals (both of which have fractions of days) 
and he only draws here a concluſion from the preceding 
particular flatement (as the conjunction apa therefore 
proves) in a general way at a medium and in whole years 


of 
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of Hipparchus was near the end of the 178th 
year, viz. only 2 days before its end; and that 
of Ptolemy near the beginning of the year 463, 
viz. only 68 days after its commencement ; con- 
ſequently theſe two autumnal equinoxes were 
nearer to each other than the two vernal equinoxes 
in the ſame two years 198 and 463: for the 
former of theſe was 6 months before the autum- 
nal equinox of Hipparchus, and the latter was 
6 months after the autumnal equinox of Pro- 
lemy; therefore they muſt in all be one whole 
year farther diflant from each other than the 
two autumnal equinoxes in the ſame two years ; 
ſo that the total interval was 285 years and 
about 70 days between the two vernal equinoxes 
in thoſe two years. The retrogradation then 
of the Egyptian new year's day, during 284 
years, had produced the effect of cauſing the 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes to change their 
places in their order of preceedence in the Egyprian 
year; for in 178 the vernal equinox preceeded the 
autumnal one, but in 463 the autumnal preceeded 
the vernal equinox: this change, in the order of 
preceedence, brought the two autumnal equi- 
noxes of thoſe two years to be nearer to each 
other than the two vernal equinoxes of the ſame 
two years; and they muſt, in courſe, have been 
neceſſarily twice 6 months nearer, i. e. one whole 
year. Upon the whole therefore it appears, 
that the miſconception of a ſingle Greek phraſe 
by Copernicus, led him to one falſe concluſion, 
this to a ſecond, and both together to an un- 
neceſſary, haſty and detrimental corruption of 
a Cate in Ptolemy againſt the authority of all 
MSS, and evidence; he himſelf indeed appeals to 
5 none 
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none from reaſon or otherwiſe ; and thoſe which; 
his followers have deviſed for him of this kind, 
will be found altogether inſufficient and unſolid. 
Theſe errors, however, of Copernicus have ſo 
blinded all, aſtronomers ever ſince, through 
their too implicite deference to his judgment, 
as to have miſled all ot them to place the 6 au- 
tumnal obſervations on the cquinoxes by Hip- 
parchus one Julian year 700 ſoon; for by their 
reducing 178 to be only the 177th Egyptian 
year, this alceration neceſſarily throws back that 
autumnal obſervation on the equinox, made (as 
he ſays) in the 32d calippic year, into an ear- 
lier Julian as well as Egyptian year, than accord- 
ing to the later date 178: and this, in conſe- 
quence, fixes all the other five obſervations ore 
Julian year ioo ſoon likewiſe, there being no 
other Egyptian. date aiinexed to any of them 
(as I obſerved before at p. 124) except to that 
in the 32d calippic vear; which, if placed 
too ſoon in the Egyptian years, it communicates 
its own error to all the other autumnal cblerva- 
tions, But with reſpect to the three vernal ob- 
ſervations, theſe will be no way affected by the 
error thus introduced into the autumnal ones. 
The ill conſequences, however, of theſe miſtakes 
do not end here; for hereby, morcover, Hip- 
parchus has been unanimouily and allo petu- 
lantly accuſed of an unaccountable inaccuracy 
in regard to his obſervations on the aztumns 
equinoxes, and much more than in regard to his 


vernal ones *: this has perplexed — 
the 


* « Ex Hipparchi obſervationibus præſtantiſſimæ ba- 


bite ſunt vernæ omnes & ex autumnalibus quar ta, bes 
anl. 


the more, becauſe his other celeſtial obſervations 
are allowed to be as accurate, as could be well 
expected in that age. But the real fact is, that 
this greater inaccuracy has been ſolcly cauſed 
by the modern error of placing all his 6 autum- 
nal equinoxes one Egyptian and Julian year 200 
ſoon ; for if each of them had been realiy made 
one whole Julian year later than hitherto ſup- 
poſed, Hipparchus muſt of neceſſity have found 
them (as he actually did) to fall 6 hours later 
in that following retrograde Egyptian year, than 
what he would have found them 1a the pre- 
ceeding Egyptian year: accordingly this circum- 
ſtance of his finding them to fall above 6 hours 


anno 32 periodi calippicz contigit.” Petay dofty. temp. 
lib. 4. 26. There is alſo the following difference be- 
tween his vernal and autumnal equinoxes, in that the 
former fall too ſoon and the latter 0 late; but this is 
rather a proof of the accuracy of Hipparchus than 
otherwiſe : becauſe it is one neceſſary effect of refraction 
(a diſcovery of the moderns, totally unknown to the 
antients, otherwiſe than by its effects which perplexed 
them in their obſervations) that it makes the vernal 
equinoxes appear to fall ſooner than they really do, and 
the autumnal equinoxes later, as M. De la Lande 
likewiſe thus notices, ** La refraction doit en effet re- 
larder les equinoxes d'automne & avancer ceux du prin- 
temps,” p. 14: accordingly we find, that the errors in 
the obſervations of Hipparchus, chiefly correſpond as 
they ought with theſe contrary effects of refraction, 

But as to the remark of Petavius above, that this 4th 
obſervation of H ipparchus, in the 32d year, is preferable 
to the others in point of accuracy ; there 18 not the 
leaſt truth in this, although affirmed alſo by others : 
this 15 another of the hereditary errors of aſtronomers. 
Certainly Bullialdus and Riccioli did not think it more 
curate, for they preferred the third, 


later 
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later than aſtronomers compute that he ought 
to have found them, is the very greater in- 
accuracy of which. he is thus erroneouſly ac- 

cuſed. Hence M. De la Lande ſays, that 
theſe equinoxes of Hipparchus err a full half 
day from the truth” *; the cobole of which error 
he charitably imputes here to the effect of te. 
fraction when the ſun is rear the horizon, a 
cauſe of error, with which-Hipparchus was un- 
acquainted ; but in the detail of his work, M. 
De la Lande himſelf proves, that the whole of 
the pretended error could not be owing to the 
effects of refraction; becauſe ſome of the ob- 
ſervations were made at noon, when there is no 
refraction, and yet theſe are found to be in great 
error as well as the reſt: this circumſtance, has 
again much perplexed aſtronomers, and to 
account for it, they have had recourſe to 
a variety of inſufficient ſchemes and viſionary 
conjectures; this circumſtance, however, proves 
that there was ſome other cauſe of error con- 
mon to them all. And the true cauſe of this 
common apparent error (excluſively of what was 
cauſed by refraction) was, as I have ſhewn, a 
real one in modern aſtronomers themſelves, by 
their having conceived that the autumnal obſcr- 
vations were made one Julian year ſooner that 
they really were made; which neceſſarily pro- 
duced an apparent error in Hipparchus of © 
hours, that is, of one half of the 12 hours in 


* Les equinoxes d'Hipparque, que Fauteur efli- 
moit exacts à un quart de jour pres, ne le ſont veritable- 
ment, qu'a un demi. jour pres, à cauſe de Vettet des res 


fractions.“ p. 13. 4 
que 100 + 
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queſtion: as to the remaining 6 hours of error, 
Hipparchus himſelf candidly acknowledges that 
his obſervations could not pretend to be exempt. 
from error to ſuch an amount ; this remaining 
half of the error, therefore, might de 
be owing in part to inaccuracy- or refraction, 
and partly to the imperfection of his inſtru- 
ments; but even here the moderns have com- 
mitted an error again, by not making their al- 
lowance for this inaccuracy upon the right fide, 
whereby they have again, even in this reſpect, 
made Hipparchus ſeem to be in another error of 
6 hours, when he really is not. Thus then the 
whole of this pretended error of 12 hours is an- 
nihilated by the one way or the other ; yet thus 
it is that even aſtronomers are found to deal in 
romance as well as Dr. Prieſtley and other phi- 
loſophic writers; like theſe alſo they daily rack 
their invention to aſſign cauſes for facts and errors, 
before it be any way certain that ſuch facts 
or errors ever exiſted. This 1s, indeed, one of 
the common and natural ex/ravaganzas of ſcience 
and philoſophy ; for the minds of its votaries 
being ever magnificently employed in ſearching 
after cauſes, they diſdain the more humble raſk 
of inveſtigating facts; and thus, while their heads 
are exalted into the clouds, their feet are too 
apt to ſtumble at a mere ſtraw upon the ſurface 
of the earth, and then down falls philoſophy: 
What excellent guides, therefore, muſt theſe 
be to our knowledge of the nature of the Deity, 
and how very capable mult they be to teach re- 
velation what divine truths it ought to have 
taveht mankind! Hence it has come to pals, 
L. likewiſe, 
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likewiſe, that one of the moſt able and famous 
aſtronomers of modern times, M. De la Lande, 
has publiſhed even a whole pamphlet in order to 
examine and account for the ſappoſed errors of 
Hipparchus concerning the equinoxes; without 
having diſcovered a ſingle link in the long 
chain of real errors made by the moderns, or ob- 
tained ſo much as a glimpſe of any one of the 
above obvious truths and facts; but on the con- 
* trary, he has added many new miſtakes of his 
own, concerning the ſenſe of Ptolemy, to the 
long accuſtomed and hereditary - errors of his 
aſtronomic predeceſſors: and all theſe errors 
together have miſled him to another ſtill, that is, 
to ſhorten the ſolar year to 48 48 inſtead of 
48.63“; ſo much does error produce error! 
Nay, ſo very wide and extenſive is the in- 
fluence of conjectural errors, when once be- 
come current and eſtabliſhed as truths, that 
theſe miſtakes of aſtronomers have commu» 
nicated themſelves to chronology ; by adding 
an apparent confirmation to that erroneous 
ſuppoſition of another ſet of conjectural ro- 
mancets concerning the commencement of the 
calippic years at the ſummer ſolſtice : for it 
the right reading of Ptolemy's text in both 
ſentences be (as all the MSS and editions ex- 
hibir it) 178 years [con] then the neceſſary con- 
ſequence mult be, that the years of the ca- 
lippic period could not poſſibly have com- 
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menced at the ſummer ſolſtice; nor even at 

any point of time bgore the autumnal equi 8 

nox, nor, indeed, until the new moons next. 8 

aſter that equinox, as will appear * dic 
| | Uy* 45 
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ſubjoined conſiderations“. Now that 178 [c] 
as in the preſent text, is really the right read- 


ing, 


* That the preſent date of 178 in the text of Pto- 
lemy, is in fayour of the commencement of the ca- 
lippic year at the autumnal equinox, will eaſily ap- 
pear from the following conſiderations: The 178th 
year of the zra of Philip is the 602d year of the zra 
of Nabonaſſar (i. e. 178 added to 424) for the laſt 
year of Alexander ended with the end of the 424th year 
of Nabonaſſar in the 324th year before Chriſt on Nov. 
12, as may be ſeen in my firſt calippic table. Now on 
deducting 177 from 323 and two months before Chriſt 
(reckoned back to Nov. 12 in 324) there will remain 
146 years before Chriſt and 2 months ; ſo that the 
178th Egyptian year began in the 147th before Chr. 
(which is called only 146th in the aftronomic mode of 
reckoning employed by Pingre and De li Lande. See 
Append. in note to p. 57, and De la Lande, p. 14) and 
it ended in 146: but the Egyptian new year's day had 
got back during theſe 197 years from Nov. 12, to 
dept 29 z on which day the 178th year began in 147, 
and two days only after the equinox, The 32d ca- 
lippic year of the 3d period began either at the ſolſtice 
or autumnal equinox of 147 before Chr. If at the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice, the autumnal equinox in that 32d year 
would therefore fall 2 days before the end of the 
Egyptian year 177 in 147 before Chriſt: but if that 
32d calippic year did not commence until the new 
moon after that autumnal equinox, namely, on Oct. 
12 (ſee 32d year in my tables) it would not end until 
the new moon at which the 33d year commenced, 
which was on Oct. I in 146; abd the autumnal equi- 
nox in this 32d year would thus fall about Sept. 27, 
2 days only before the end of the 178th Egyptian 
year; accordingly, the preſent text of Prolemy affirms, 
that the autumnal equinox in the 32d calipf ic year 
did actually fall in the 178th Egyptian year, which 
as we ſee it could not have done, if the calippic 

L 2 years 
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ing, is proved moreover by the fame date 198 
being found in Albategnius, in the quotation 
which he makes of this paſſage of Ptolemy in 


his Scientia Stellarum, as is alſo the other date 


463 and the whole ſum of years 285, yet with- 
out the leaſt ſuſpicion being ſuggeſted by him 
of any corruption having happened to any of 
the dates in this ſentence “, as Bullialdus ex- 
preſsly acknowledges, and De la Lande does 
not diſpute f. But while this paſſage of Al- 
bategnius proves what was the right reading of 


years began beforethe new moon next after the autumnal 
equinox, and not after the ſummer ſolſtice, So that 
the obſervation of this autumnal equinox by Hip- 
parchus muſt have been made in one Julian year late 
than Petavius and De la Lande ſuppoſe, viz, in the 


year 146, not in 147 before Chriſt, in the common 


mode of reckoning. 


* „ Ex Hipparchi obſervationibus illa in quam 
plurimum confidit, & de cujus veritate non ambigt, 
fuit obſervatio, qua (ut ait) ſolem per æquinoctium 
autumnale tranhile comperit anno 178 ab Alexandn 
morte die tertia intercalarium; poſt hoc Ptolemæus 285 
annis AÆgyptiacis tranſactis obſervavit æquinoctium 
autumnale anno tertio Antonini, quod fuit anno 403 
a morte Alexandri 9 die menſis Athyr; cumque tem- 
pus, quod eſt inter duas obſervationes obſervavit 285 
annos Ægyptiacos & o dies, &c.“ Scien. Stellar. Cap. 27. 


+ For Bullialdus ſee note (*) to p. 133. Obſerre 
alſo, that my quotati:.n here is taken from the firſt tran- 
flation of Albategnius, Norimbergie, 1537; but De la 
Lande, at p. 21, quotes the ſecond tranſlation, Bonn. 
1645, Whence we may conciude, by his filence 00 
this head, that he found the ſame ſums in the ſeco 
as in the fiift tranſlation, 


Ptolemy's 
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Ptolemy's text, ſo far back as the gth century, 
in which Albategnius lived; it proves, at the 
ſame time, that Albategnius had made the 
very ſame miſtake concerning the right ſenſe of 
that text, as has been made and retained ever 
fince by modern aſtronomers : for theſe words, 
& 70 dies, ſhew, that the other phraſes em- 
ployed there, cannot be reconciled to any other 
ſenſe, than that Albategnius conceived the in- 
terval between the autumnal obſervation of 
Hipparchus and that of Ptolemy to amount 70 
285 years and 70 days, juſt as the moderns do: 
a ſenſe which ſtands in direct contradiction to 
the date 178, Copernicus perceived this con- 
tradition, although Albategnius did not; but 
he unfortunately undertook to remove it by a 
wrong method, namely, by altering the date 
178, and reducing it to 177, when nothing 
more was required than to alter the ſenſe given 
to the phraſe Aer 07: :71, which cannot poſſi- 
bly of itſelf determine of what length the in- 
terval was, whether only 284 years and 70 
days, or 285 years and 70 days; and this inter- 
val can be only determined by the other con- 
comitant dates and circumſtances, which all con- 
ſpire in favor of 284 years only and 70 days. 
This evidence of the Arabic text of Albategnius 
is much more antient than any MSS. of Ptolemy 
now extant; and Theon's commentary on Pto- 
lemy is ſtill more antient, for he lived in the 4th 
century ; but unfortunately in his expoſition 
of this chapter he has not quoted either of the 
two Egyptian dates 178 and 463, and as to 285 
he only paraphraſes the paſſage in my note p: 135: 
lo that Theon gives us no affiſtance toward aſ- 
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certaining the integrity of theſe three dates, 
or the length of the two intervals between them, 
except the negative evidence, deriveable from 


his ſilence, againſt any error having ſubſiſted in 


that age, either in the reaſoning or text of Pto- 


lemy. But although Theon fails in his aſſiſtance 


where we want it moſt, that is, with reſpect to 
the two Egyptian dates, yet he confirms however 
the calippic date, in queſtion, to be-32, as in our 
prefent MSS, * LY 

Thus then I have proved the integrity of the 
date 178 in the text of Ptolemy, and ſhewn how 
inſufficient” the phraſe was, which gave caule 
for its corruption into 177; at the ſame time 
I have pointed out what a long lift of other errors 
have been neceſſarily created by that corruption, 
which have ever ſince deformed aſtronomy ard 
perplexed aſtronomers; and which, notwithſtand- 
ing all their attempts and conjectures, have hi- 
therto admitted of no effectual remedy : whereas 
on the other hand, the above vindication of the 
integri'y of 178, goes at once to the very root 
of the diſorder, ſets every thing immediately at 
rights, expels even all doubts and difficulties, 
together with all the other ill conſequences re- 
ſulting from that corruption; whereby harmony 


* Era Tapaye | Troreuaios] rag Ternmueras per 
125 && d rauræ oUuMnYaye, nai nu, Ev wev yap 5 Ms 
treu, &c.— ar In Toutuy Typnrewv amodeitas, ont 0 Tal 
ere ru NMOQU GTOKQTATTATEWY xpovos xn s Tepitxfh 
MAEK0V; KEV TWy ToTouTWy AtyuTTIAXUY' ETWYV, muEpuy W ⅛ 
TETApTW xa EOTTW, EXRTTOUG Of TWY vas ThE WhEpmy Kat TE" 
Taprovy NMEPH & MAEITTOUTI TO x, ear yt. — Huepw! mu 
be an error for 1wepwy o, or rather nwuepais ; for Ne 
To z We ſhould read aunouoy To x. 
| | ſucceeds 
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ſucceeds in the place of diſcord, both with re- 
ſpe& to different paſſages in Ptolemy, and alſo 
between antient-and modern aſtronomers 1n re- 

ard to the equinoxes of Hipparchus, which 
is a ſubje& that has been for a long time one of 
the grand deſiderata of aſtronomy. The means 
alſo of obtaining theſe objects, are as eaſy and 
reaſonable as the effefts are important; nothing 


more being required, than to preſerve the text 


of Ptolemy unviolated by ill founded ſuppoſi- 
tions; and to ſubſtitute the moſt obvious ſenſe, 
which naturally reſults from his preſent words 


and dates, in place of the viſionary ſuppeſitions 


and pretended corrections of the text by the 
moderns. Finally, therefore, this vindication 
of the integrity of the date 178, does, in conſe- 


quence (as I mentioned at firſt) ſupply a ird, 


and this a demonſtrative proof, that the calippic 
years did not commence ſooner than the au- 
tumnal equinox, (which proof was the cauſe of 


this ſubje&t being introduced here) and it con- 


tributes, likewiſe, to confirm more ſtrongly the 
integrity of the preſent text of Ptolemy in thoſe 
tuo foregoing paſſages, from which my 70 
former proofs were deduced of the commencement 
of the calippic years at the autumnal equinox 
(ſee p. 113 and 117) for hereby all the hr:e 
dates and paſſages are found to be in perfect 
agreement with each other, and to require no 
pretended corrections whatever. Here then a 
queſtion naturally ariſes, Is the coherence of 
Ptolemy's preſent words, dates, arrangement and 
reaſoning to be accepted as competent evidence 
concerning facts in antiquity, in regard to which 
we have no other evidence? Or on the con- 
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trary, are we firſt of all to take the liberty of 
ſupfoſing certain 1 concerning antiquity, and 
then to alter, ſtrain and interpolate the words, 
dates, arrangement and reaſoning of Ptolemy, 


until we make them capable of giving confirma- 


tion to thoſe ſuppoſed facts? The anſwer which 
Treaſon dictates ſeems obvious; nevertheleſs aſ-. 


tronomers and chronologers have for 200 years 


united together in favor of this ſtrange vs: 
Toro method; and the Unitarians are now 
following their example, in regard to the fac 
of original chriſtian belief. Can any ſtronger 
proofs be required, that while philoſophy pre- 
tends to take reaſon for its guide, it neverthe- 


leſs departs from the very firſt principles of 


reaſon, as often as Dr. Prieſtley does from truth 
and facts ? Scientific pretenders muſt firſt amend 
their own unſolid reaſonings and abſurd prac- 
tices, before they attempt in their ſelfconceit to 
amend the doctrines of chriſtianity, Phyficians 
cure your own ſelves! 

Bur ſtill farther, there is another proof, a pre- 
ſumptive one at leaſt, which may be urged in fa- 
vor of the integrity of the date 178, and which 
will, in conſequence, become a fourth proof 
of the commencement of the calippic years at 
the equinox ; for every evidence will confirm 
the latter fact, which contributes to confirm the 
integrity of the date 178; it being impoſſible 
for this date to admit of the commencement of 
the calippic year at the ſolſtice, Now this 
proof ariſes from the following conſideration, 
namely, if it were ever ſo true (which I have 
ſhewn it is not) that there is an inconſiſtency be. 
tween the preſent dates in the two ſentences 0 
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Ptolemy in queſtion, and if this inconſiſtency 
were even ſufficient to prove that an error had 
crept into one of the dates in the fir ſentence, 
yet it would ſtill prove no more, than that there 
was an error in ſome one or other of the three dates 
therein contained; it would not follow hence, 
that the error was in the date 178 rather than in 
either of the two other dates 463 and 285. For 
the pretended inconſi/tency' is, that Ptolemy has 
been ſuppoſed to ſay in words (though in fact he 
does not) that there were 285 complete Egyptian 
years and ſome odd days, between the autumnal 
obſervation of Hipparchus and that of Ptolemy ; 
whereas the preſent dates contain an interval of 
only 284 complete years and fome odd days : 
but this inconfiſtency. may juſt as well be re- 
moved by ſuppoſing 463 to be an error in the 
text inſtead of 464; for on augmenting 463 by 
1 year, the interval will be increaſed one year 
equally as well as by reducing 178 to 177: 
or again the very ſame effect will be produced 
by ſuppoſing 285 to be an error in the text in- 
ſtead of 284; for thus there will be no occaſion 
at all to augment the interval by one year, If 
then we are thus at liberty to make ſuppaſitions as 
we pleaſe, why did Copernicus condemn the- 
date 178 rather than either of the other 769 
dates? He has himſelf offered no reaſon for 
this, nor yet any later aſtronomer ; neither if 
they had attempted it, could they have offered 
any good reaſon ; for TEA might juſt as eaſily 
and as probably have been corrupted by the 
copieſts into YET as ROZ into ROH; or again, 
IIA is as eaſy a corruption into ETIE as either 
of the others: there is therefore ſtill good * 
or 
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for preſumption, that the error may not be in 
ROH, ſince the accuſation has not been brought 
home to this date mere than to either of the 
others, even although it were ever ſo certain 
that there was an error in ſome one of the three 
dates. The whole evidence againſt the preſent 
date 178 is therefore nothing but a raſh aſſer- 
tion by Copernicus, founded upon the arbi. 
trary principle of meo periculo ; and a very deſpe- 
rate correction indeed it has, in the event, 
proved to be; for in fact it has ever fince led 
all the chronologers by the noſe, and ſet all the 
aſtronomers together by the ears. Yet this is 
the conduct of your men of ſcience, whoſe rea- 
ſonings are ſaid to depend upon ſecure, certain 
and mathematical principles, and who make boaſt 
of the name of philoſophy ! Bur while they thus 
treat us with only falſe-knowledge, are they 
not juſt as much blind ſlaves to the authority of 
others, and to their own prejudices, wild ima- 
ginations and romances, as the illiterate croud? 
How can theſe men pretend to inſtruct us con- 
cerning things in heaven, who thus daily be- 
tray their truft in regard to the privilege of com- 
mon reaſon concerning things on earth? It 

may however be ſtil] objected, thʒt there are ws 
ether paſſages to be found in Ptolemy, which 
will prove that neither of the two dates 285 & 
463 can have poſſibly undergone any corrup- 
tion, but muſt be perfectly correct. Now it 
this aſſertion were. ever ſo true (which in part 
it is, as we ſhall afterwards ſee) yet till fince 
neither Copernicus, Bullialdus, De la Lande, 
nor any other aſtronomer has ever noticed 0r 
appealed to theſe paſſages for the inregrity of 
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the dates 285 and 463, how does it appear that 
they even knew of their exiſtence ? ſo that if 
they have been hitherto- totally hidden and loſt 
under the obſcurity of Ptolemy's Greek page, 
thoſe aſtronomers therefore are ſtill equally in- 
excuſeable for adopting ſuch a raſh accuſation 
of the date 178, as if thoſe too other paſſages 
had never in reality exiſted, Nay, if they had 
even known of their exiſtence, {till thoſe π ⁴ paſ- 
ſages would not juſtify their conduct, becauſe 
it is equally true, that 7zvo paſſages hkewiſe may 
be found in Ptolemy, which will reciprocally 
juſtifiy the integrity of the date 178 in its turn 
and thus there is poſuive evidence exſtant in fa- 
vor of the integrity of all the three dates : the two 
paſſages laſt referred to, I have already produced 
at p. 113 and 118; they form there my proofs 
of the commencement of the calippic period at 
the autumnal equinox, and are ſo totally irrecon- 
cileable with any other ſuppoſition than the in- 
teority of the date 178, that Chriſtmannus, 
Bunting *, and Petavius have been forced to 


* Petavius alledges in my note to p. 120, that Bunt- 
ing had corrected 50 (v) into 51 () before himielf : 
this is indeed true; Bunting ſaw the neceſſity of allow- 
ing, that there was an error either in the date 50, or in 
the opinion, that the calippic year began at the ſolſtice; 
but he enters into no enquiry, in which of thoſe twe 
the error ſubſiſted ; and ſeized hold of the e remedy 
which offered itſelf, that of altering the date, without 
making the leaſt remark upon his pretended correction; 
as may been in his Chronologia, p. 175, ſecond leaf. Ser- 
viz 1590. This then inſtead of being a juſlification of 
Petavius, is an aggravation of his fault, by proving 
that he himſelf, as well as Bunting, were ſo prepoſſeſſed 
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lay violent hands upon the dates in thoſe #229 


paſſages, and expel them in an arbitrary manner 
from the text of Ptolemy. The above objection 
then when thus ſtrictly examined turns out a 
corroborative proof of the integrity of all 1hoſe 
bree dates, which have been fo laviſhly accuſed 
of corruption by aſtronomers in their paroxyſms 
of conjectural romance; and not only raſhly ac- 
cuſed by them, but, as I have ſhewn, preſump- 
tuouſly judged, condemned and executed, with- 
out form or due trial, and without even con- 
ſulting either evidence or jury. Such are the 
ſuperior bleſſings of philoſophy above the ad- 
vantages of common ſenſe in the reſt of man- 
kind! It appears then hence again, that the 
diſagreement of the autumnal equinoxes of Hip- 
parchus with the tables of the maderns, which 
has fo much embarraſled aſtronomers, has ariſen 
from the falſe ſuppoſition of the commencement of 
the calippic period at the ſummer ſolſtice, and 
from the conſequent pretended corrections of 
the above dates in Ptolemy, not from any real 
corruptions in his text; all thoſe dates having 
ſubſiſted there from antiquity down to the pre- 
ſent age as ſtubborn witneſſes to the integrity of 
each other ; by their being all in diſcord, if we 


in favour of the common opinion, that neither of them 


thought of examining, whether the error was not in 
the opinion rather than in the date, whenever theſe two 


_ contradicted each other,—Bunting has again in like 


manner blindly adopted the correction of Copernicus, 
in altering the date 178 into 177, without once ſuſ- 
pecting, whether the error mighr not be all this time in 
their own fa!ſe opinion, not in the text of Ptolemy, 


fir 


 Chrondl. p. 170, ſecond leaf. 
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ſuppoſe the calippic period to have commenced 
at the ſolſtice, but being, on the contrary, all 
in harmony, if we admit the fact of its com- 
mencement at the autumnal equinox ; and that 
former falſe ſuppoſition not a ſingle evidence 
can be produced in Ptolemy or elſewhere to 
prove, neither this latter fact will any antient 
author riſe up to refute, but various paſſages 
in ſeveral antient authors will be found indirectiy 
to confirm“. Here then we have notable ex- 


amples of the extravagance of thoſe deſperate 


As one example of this I may here mention, that in 
the tract de Apparentiis, attributed toPtolemp, it is expreſsly 
ſaid that Calippus made his obſervations and marked in 
his calendar, the times of the riſing and ſetting of the 
conſtellations, according to the longitude and latitude 
of the Propontis; but Meto according to thoſe of 
Athens and the Cyclades,” In Petavi: Uranolegia, p. 3. 
Is not this a ſtrong indication that Calippus had never 
calculated his calendar for Athens, but for the uſe of 
bis own place of nativity or at leaſt of reſidence at 
Cyzicum in the Propontis? Several Athenian colo- 
nies were ſettled there, who might chiefly employ Athe- 
nian months ; and there, if any where, the calendar 
of Calippus might be in vulgar uſe. We know alſo, 
that in Aſia minor, in which Cyzicum was ſituated, 
the year began at the autumnal equinox after the con- 
queſt of it by the Macedonians; and as Calippus did 
not inſtitute his calendar until 3 or 4 years after the 
conquelt of Afia minor by Alexander, he might make 
his year to commence at the autumnal equinox, in order 
to conform to the practice of the Macedonians, if in- 
deed that was the uſual time of their new year before 
their empire in Aſia; or elſe Calippus might have fixed 
on that ſeaſon, becauſe it might be the uſual time of the 
new year in Aſia minor before the Macedonians entered it. 
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attempts, commonly called conjectural emendations 
in antient authors ; which again prove to us 
their miſchievous conſequences, in addition to 
the many other examples of the ſame kind al- 
ready exhibited: for it has been by means of 
theſe ſpecious conjectures that the real truth has 


been ſo long hid from the eyes of the learned 
namely, that the errors, which the great accu- 


racy of modern obſervations had long ago found 
ſubſiſting in the equinoxes obſerved by Hippar- 
chus, without having been hitherto able to dif. 
cover the cauſe, do in fact ariſe from a miſtake 
in modern Chronology and not in antient Aſtronomy; 
as I ſhall afterwards more minutely confirm by 
an examination of the whole of what Ptolemy 
ſays upon the ſubject. Does chronology then 
terminate in mere ſpeculation, when it is found 
thus neceſſary to remove the viſions of aſtrono- 
mers as well as to refute the falſchoods of Uni- 
tarians ? 

The harmony therefore, which will hereby be 
produced between the obſervations on the equi- 
noxes by Hipparchus, and thoſe by modern ab 
tronomers, may be reaſonably conſidered as 4 
Ff1h proof, that the calippic years muſt have com- 
menced at the autumnal equinox. For at pre- 
ſent the 7imes, of the equinoxes, as ob- 
ſerved by Hipparchus about 1 50 years before 
Chriſt, and by Ptolemy 140 years after Chriſt, 
differ ſo much from the times when they ought 
to have happened, according to computation 
from the aſtronomic tables of the moderns, that 


_ Calvifius, Bullialdus and De la Lande do not 


ſcruple to call thoſe of Ptolemy, falſe 0b/er- 


vations; and Calviſius affirms, that“ his ye. 
| | 1 


obſervationibus tota aſtronomia turbata eſt” *. 
Neither have the obſervations and character of 
Hipparchus himſelf been treated more favor- 
ably; for M. De la Lande does in effect ſuppoſe, 
that during the actual moments of the equi- 
noxes, which Hipparchus pretended to have 
obſerved, he was in reality getting his dinner, 
or taking his afternoon's nap; and having thus 
negligently let the real moments of the equinoxes 
paſs by unobſerved, he afterwards ſet them down 
at random by conjecture : with reſpect to Pto- 
lemy, likewiſe, Bullialdus and De la Lande 
agree in ſuſpecting, that he was ſo blinded with 
admiration for Hipparchus, that he has even 

iven us an account of obſervations, which he 
bad never in reality made at all, but which 
he arbitrarily invented in ſuch a manner as 


c Flipparchus obſervavit equinoium autumnale 
ann, 160 ante Chriſtum, die 27 Sept, occidente ſole : 
ſed ad tabulas noſtras accidit eodem die hora ma poſt 
mediam noctem, i. e. 11 hours ſooncy than according 
to Hipparchus. (Opus Chronol. Calviſu apud ann. ante 
Chriſt : 160.) © Omnes obſervationes Ptolemzi 
integro die & amplius pofferiores ſunt æquinoctiis veris ; 
ſed procul dubio deceptus fuit a ſuis inſtrumentis ; ni- 
hilomenus his falfs ob ſervationibus tota aſtronomia tur- 
data eſt,” bid. poſt Chriſt, ann, 140. Liquet ſane 
perexiguam vel potius nullam Hjpparchi obſervationi- 
bus fidem de æquinoctiorum locis deberi.” Lydiat de 
annorum varis formis, p. 57. Londin. 1605. 


t©®lly a done apparence, que cette fois la Hip- 
Parque ne fut pas tres attentif pendant le cour de la jour 
nee; peut-etre qu'ayant vu le matin, qu'equinoxe ne 
fut venu, on negligea d'y regarder d midi, & le ſoir on 
it equinoxe trop tard. De la Lande Memiire, p. 14. 
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' ſhould give confirmation to the more antient 
obſervations and opinions of Hipparchus *, 
Theſe are heavy accuſations, and ſo much the 


„ Cum igitur Ptolemæus tam ſecur? acquieverit 
Hipparcho, qui in anni definitione errore non vacat, 
.= obſervationes Ptolemæi quæ Hipparchi inventis accom- 
| modate ſunt, ſine veritatis detrimento et citra con- 

temptum viri tam excellentis, dimitti poſſunt.“ Bul- 

lialai Aſtren. Philolaica, lib. 2. p. 64. 

Satis apparet Ptolemæum noluiſſe immutare Hip- 
parchi hypotheſim folarem——Ptolemzi obſervata equi - 
noctia admittere non poſſumus ſalvis aliis; nam inci- 
demus in annuam inæqualitatem, cui repugnant omnes 
obſervationes a nobis adhibitæ—illi venia digni ſunt, 
qui Ptolemæi obſervationes in dubium revocare be- 
rentur; tantum enim ducem ſequentes, pari ſtudio 

„erga illum tenentur, quo ipſe n proſecu 
tus eſt: verum tamen in offenſionem cujuſquam in- 

'Hirrere haud debet, qui Ptolemæum oſtendit timide 

nimis ſibique nimium diffidentem, Hipparcho tam 

ſanctẽ adhæſiſſe in definiendo annuo ſolis curſu.“ 

P. 70, 73. > 4 . 

% Ptolemæus preoccupatus determinatione Hip- 
parchi quantitatis anni, obtrufit nobis ſua æquinoclia 
uno die ſerius ſacta, quam ipſe obſer vauit. p. 74. 


„% Les 3 equinoxes de Ptolemée des années 132, a 
139 & 140 (apr. Chr.) ne &accordent point du tout e 
avec ceux d' Hipparque: c'eſt ce que Pon a remar- 2 
que bien de fois, ſpecialement Bouillard, qui les 3 1 
rejettes dans ſes recherches ſur la theorie du ſoleil,” 

De la Lande Memoir, Sc. p. 21. A 
* Ptolẽmee, rempli d'admiration pour Hipparque 5 
ne crut pas pouvoir mieux faire que de s'en tenir aux In 
determinations d'Hipparque : mais pourquoi faire ſen. ag 
blant de les avoir trouvẽe par ſes propres obſervations? de 
C'eſt un reproche qu'on lui fera dans tous les tems, fou 
comme d'avoir change les tems des obſervations pou! fo 
les accorder avec ſes hypotheſes, p. 12. wh 
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more unjuſt, as we find, that both Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy may be exempted from pleading 
guilty to the moſt ſevere part of theſe judg- 
ments, by only retorting upon theſe moderns the 
very ſame accuſations ; namely, that they them- 
ſelves have all dealt ſo much in mere conjec- 
tures, and have been all fo blinded 21th admi- 
ration for the opinions of Scaliger and Petavius 
concerning the commencement of the calippic 
year at the ſummer ſolſtice in Athens, as even 
publicly to appeal to Ptolemy for proofs of that 
fact; although in truth no ſuch proofs were to be 
found in his own genuine work, before it was 
adulterated by the pretended corrections of the 
moderns, nor yet in any other antient author now 
extant: and moreover, theſe moderns have been 
alſo ſuch downright copieſts, as without exa- 
mination to follow Copernicus in his haſty an 
merely accidental correction of the text of Pto- 
lemy concerning the date 178, when by pre- 
{crving the original date of Prolemy, they would 
have been able to have freed both Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy from the chief part of theſe unjuſt 
accuſations; and they would in conſequence have 
even. found, that the obſervations of both thoſe 
antients correſpond as nearly with the tables of 
modern aſtronomers, as could be reaſonably ex- 
pected, conſidering the imperfeRion in regard 
to inſtruments, and the defective method of mak- 
ing obſervations on the equinoxes in thoſe early 
ages of ſcience. So that in fact it is the mo- 
b derns themſelves, who have built upon a falſe 
foundation, namely, upon the literary prepoſſeſ- 
lions and learned romances of modern chronologers, 
Who in their turn have been reciprocally miſled 
e M by 
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by pretended corrections, but real corruption: 
in the text of Ptolemy, made by Copernicus and 
other modern aſtronomers. Par nobile fratrum! 
It is not however ſo much their inattention, 
much leſs their want of erudition or ability, 
which I accuſe, as their indiſcretion, in having 
placed too much dependence upon their own inge- 
nuity, and hence ſuffered their conjectural hobby 
horſe to run away with them, until they have 
all become loſt in a wilderneſs of error and ſup- 
poſition, Yet thus extravagantly ſome learned 
men go on to write and reaſon, and thus other 
learned men for whole centuries. blindly copy 
the errors of the former with approbation, al- 
though againſt all reaſon ; and thus alſo raſh cor- 
reCtors of the text of ancient authors ſtill go on, 
by creating errors where there were none before, 
and where their pretended corrections lead like- 
wiſe to eternal diſcord, and to nothing but hy- 
perborean darkneſs: whereas on the contrary, 
when harmonious conſequences follow from any opi- 
nion, ſuppoſition or conjectural correction, as in 
the preſent cafe from the opinion, that the calip- 
pic years began at the autumnal equindx, thelc 
muſt in all reaſon be admitted as corroboraſite, 
although indeed indirect proofs in favour of ſuch 
opinions or corrections, in caſe we are in dil 
treſs for other and more poſitive evidence; tor 
harmony muſt be ever the natural effect of truth, 
although it may poſſibly, in ſome caſes, by 4 
extraordinary accident, ſubſiſt even withov! 
truth. This conſpiring evidence then of differen! 
paſſages of the preſent text in favour of 17% 
that diſcord, which has ariſen between different 
paſſages of the ſame text, by its being altered f 
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177; and this harmony (in caſe we preſerve the 
preſent reading 178) which will be hereby pro- 
duced between the equinoxes of Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy compared with the modern tables, 
between which there is nothing but diſcord at 
preſent ; theſe circumſtances together muſt be 
reaſonably admitted as a fifth proof, that the 
calippic year began at the autumnal equinox, 
not at the ſolſtice: and it is a proof alſo, which 
is again deduced from the contents of Ptolemy's 
work, in which ſo many evidences are ſaid to 
exiſt to the contrary; yet where in reality we find 
not a ſingle one, but all of them in favour of 
the autumnal equinox, or elſe mere neutrals. 

A ſixth evidence, that the calippic year be- 
gan at the autumnal equinox, may be deduced 
from the following review of the circumſtances 
relative to the five foregoing proofs ; for if the 
ſtate of Prolemy's text, in regard to he dates 
in the above mentioned three quotations, was ori- 
ginally ſuch as De la Lande and other moderns 
conjecture; and if it has really ſuffered in he 
three places ſuch revolutions as they pretend, 
theſe are certainly as extraordinary, wonderful 
and romantic events, as any which are to be 
found among the atchievements of Amadis de 
Gaul and Don Quixot. For ſince there are fo 
many calippic dates in Ptolemy, which are 
mere neutrals, and can prove nothing either way, 
what can be more extraordinary, than that hoſe 
two calippic dates and that one Egyptian, which 
40 affect the preſent queſtion concerning the 
commencement of the calippic year, ſhould 
have been corrupted by the copieſts, and 7hoj? 
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alone? At leaſt I know of no other calippic 
dates, concerning which any ſuch calamity has 
been ſuſpected to have happened: “ But it is ſtil 
ten times more extraordinary, that thoſe three 
dates alone of years ſhould not only be corrupted, 
but alſo corrupted in ſuch a manner, that in- 
ſtead of being thereby turned into mere nev- 
trals, or elſe rendered totally anomalous and 
inconſiſtent with all other dates by years found 
in Ptolemy, they ſhould on the contrary have 
been all three ſo corrupted as to be turned into 
foes inſtead of being any longer friends; and ſhould 
become evidence after their corruption in favour 
of the autumnal equinox, notwithſtanding they 
were before their corruption evidence for the 
ſummer ſolſtice; thus wonderfully do they 
happen to change fides from the treaſury bench 
directly into the arms of oppoſition ! When the 
only three paſſages extant in antient authors, 
which were able to decide the point in queſtion, 
had thus turned their back on the opinion of 
Petavius concerning the ſummer ſolſtice, this 
circumſtance made it at leaſt highly expedient 
for M. de la Lande to have fairly informed his 
readers in what manner Petavius and himſelf 
had undermined the æquinoctial caſtle; and by 
what antidotes and intoxicating potions they 
had charmed aſleep the dragons, which 
defended it, in order to render the text 


*The errors in Ptolemy's text, are chiefly concern- 
ing days of months or ſums of days: I know of only one 
corrupted Egyptian date of a year in the 1ſt edition 
1538, and this may poſſibly be corrected by MSS. in 


the later editions, and be a mere error of the preſs. 
more 
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more propitious to the prepoſſeſſion of mo- 
dern chronologers and aſtronomers in favour of 
the ſummer ſolſtice: for a very moderate know- 
ledge of the dangerous nature of thoſe anti- 
dotes, would have made many perſons allow, that 
they might as well have permitted Ptolemy to 
die at once, as have attempted to cure his text 
by ſuch deſperate medicines. In fine, if after 
all, the calippic year did really commence at 
the ſummer ſolſtice, it muſt at leaſt be con- 
feſſed, that it has had moſt abominable ill luck 
or ill treatment; for not only Ptolemy bim- 
ſelf by his brevity, but alſo all the copieſts 
of the middle ages by their negligence, and 
eren old Time himſelf, by means of his ancient 
evidences and manuſcript authorities, muſt 
have all joined together in a combination and 
wicked conſpiracy againſt the poor ſummer 
ſolſtice, to deprive it of the honour of giving 
origin to the period of Calippus. Upon the 
whole then, am I myſelt the Pere Hardouin (as Dr. 
Prieſtley unjuftly alledges) who has condemned 
almoſt all antient authors as being the forgeries 
of later ages? or is it not rather your Petaus, 
your Prieſtleys, Bouillauds and De la Landes, 
who firſt interpolate the antients with forgeries 
of their own, or make their text ſay juſt what- 
ever theſe moderns pleaſe ; and then condemn 
the antients as negligent blunderers, becauſe 
their original text will not countenance the chi- 
meras of theſe interpolaters, until after it has 
been new manufactured by the moderns agree- 
ably to their own taſte? [Is this a conduct ac- 
cording to knowledge, evidence, and judicious 
criticiſm? or rather have not all theſe conſi- 
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derations been overwhelmed by the whirlwind: 


of caprice and the ſpecious viſions of mere 
opinion, taken up at firſt in haſte, ſupported 
afterwards with obſtinacy and with all the li- 
centiouſneſs of improbable conjecture? 

There is however ſtill another paſſage in Pto- 
lemy, which at firft afforded me ſome hope of 
its ſupplying evidence either to confirm or re- 
fute the foregoing fix proofs; but on farther ex. 
amination, this likewiſe turned out to be a 
mere neutral, which decided nothing; I ſhall 
nevertheleſs point out the paſſage, both becauſe 
it has not been referred to by any writer, and 
alſo becauſe it w:ll hereby be at leaſt taken 
out of the hands of thoſe, who may otherwiſe 
juſt as well employ this paſſage as the aboye- 
mentioned ones for the purpoſe of proving the 
commencement of the calippic period at the 
ſummer ſolſtice: and I notice it moreover for 
this additional reaſon, becauſe it will confirm 
ſtill farther the abominable ill luck, which has 
throughout attended this ſubje& and all theſe 
paſſages of Pcolemy in queſtion; either by their 
being ſuſpected juſt when their teſtimony is of 
moſt conſequence, or elſe by thus turning out 
mere neutrals, where they might have become 
demonſirative teſtimonies in favour of the one 
opinion or the other. 

Now Hipparchus finding that he could not 
determine the true length of the ſolar year, by 
making obſervations on the equinoxes, on ac- 


count of their being ſubje& to an error of 6 


hours (which was an error great enough to {et 
aſide all concluſions on that ſubject, during ſo 
ſhort a period as the 33 years which he em. 

: 3 ployed 
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ployed to that purpoſe, but was of no ſuch im- 

tance in the longer period of 285 years em- 
ployed by Ptolemy) he had therefore recourſe 
to another method, namely, by obſerving the 
different diſtances of ſome conſpicuous fixed 
ſtars from the autumnal equinoctial point in the 
heavens during different lunar eclipſes, which 
happened near to that point.“ 

This method however was, as Ptolemy ob- 
ſerves, only exchanging one doubtful method 
for another equally or more doubtful ; but this 
is foreign from our ſubject, which has no con- 
cern except with the dates of his obſervations 
during thoſe lunar eclipſes, one of which was 
made in the 32d calippic year and an other in 
the 43d.” + Now although he has not men- 
tioned the months or days in thoſe years, when 
the obſervations were made, yet by the circum- 
ſtances of their being made during lunar eclipſes, 
which happened near to the autumnal equinoc- 
tial point and to the ſtar Spica, which is in the 
conſtellation Yirgo, correſponding to our Sep- 
tember ; we are hence enabled to determine on 
what Julian days the obſervations muſt have 
been made in thoſe two years. The g2d ca- 


* Ennoyiterar [ Immapgo;] d wor LYNEITTE ax- 
NAVav GTTERMY TETNpNENWY TENNVICHAY exnenewv, Toro! nay 
X&7TWV © KaNuurylg CH TponyeiTai Tov MHETOT Wpivou 
Cnuers, Lib. 3, Set. 2. 


+ Ex Th; u Tw AB erel rug rerrug #aTA KANTTOY Tepionu 
Tacaredeueyng en TING THSHTEW; EVpITHENY OLETGU Irrap- 
X05 | Toy Cra xy TeOnYouuevoy TOY METOT WpiVOU ONMELOU hOLPWV 
„ 5, Na de rng EY To M xai Terre rug auTns Te2i090u, on- 
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lippic year of the 3d period began in the year 
147 before Chriſt (either at the ſummer ſolſtice 
or autumnal equinox) and ended in 146 ; and 
there was a partial lunar eclipſe in 147, on 
Oct. 25, but a total one in 146, on April 21*; 
both theſe fell in the 32d calippic year, but un- 
fortunately neither of them happened between 
the ſummer ſolſtice and autumnal equinox in 
either of thoſe two years, therefore they are 
both neutrals, and prove nothing concerning 
the time of the commencement of the calippic 
years, The total eclipſe on April 21, muſt 
have been that during which Hipparchus made 
his obſervation; the moon, when in oppoſition 
to the ſun, being then near to the autumnal 
equinoctial point and the ſtar Spica. The 43d 
calippic year began in the 136th before Chriſt 
(either at the ſummer ſolſtice or autumnal equi- 
nox) and ended in the 135th. Now there was 
a partial eclipſe of the moon on Sept. 24 in 136, 
and a total one on March 21 in 135Þ: the lat- 
ter of the two could alone have been the eclipſe 
in queſtion, as the moon then in oppoſition 
would have been near to the ſtar Spica and the 
autumnal] equinoCtial point. Here therefore we ice 
the ill luck attending chis ſubject; for the date 


Ann. av. Chr. 146, eclipſ. part. de lune, Od. 

25, a 5Th. ſoir.— Ann. 145, eclipſ. tot. de lune, Avtil 21, 
a 92h. joir.“ Chron. des Aclip. par M. Pingre, Hift. at 
Acad. des Inſcript. tom, 42. N. B. M. Pingre's ann. 
146 is our 147. 


+ Ann. 135, eclipſ. part. de lune, Sept. 24 a 43h. ſoir. 

Ann. 134, eclipſ. tot. de lune, Mars 21 a Zh. matin. 

Iid. | 
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of the former eclipſe on Sept, 24 would have 
fallen between the ſummer ſolſtice and the au- 
tumnal equinox, therefore would have proved 
whether the 43d calippic year had commenced 
before the new moon next after that equinox in 
136: but for Hipparchus to have made his 
obſervations at this partial eclipſe, it muſt have 
been in regard to ſome ſtar ncar to the vernal 
equinoctial point, and not the ſtar Spica near 
the autumnal equinoctial point; ſo that by his 
unfortunately making his obſervations on the 
ſtar Spica and the autumnal equinoctial point, 
not the vernal, theſe dates turn out again to be 
both of them mere neutrals. There was alſo 
another and a total lunar eclipſe in the year 
135, which would have ſerved the ſame good 
purpoſe, namely on Sept. 14, in caſe Hippar- 
chus had happened to have made his obſerva- 
tions on a ſtar zear to the vernal equinoctial 
point; for Sept. 14 falls again between the ſol- 
ſtice and equinox. Thus we have nothing ex- 
cept ill luck ; which however proves the more 
ſtrongly how cautious we ought to be in altering 
by conjecture and without any ſufficient cauſe 
the only three dates in Ptolemy, which do ena- 
ble us to aſcertain the matter in queſtion. 

Thus then it appears, that in aſtronomy, as 
well as in the many other parts of literature 
diſplayed already, the moſt able of the moderns 
are ſometimes all in the wrong themſelves, while 
they are pouring out their complaints againſt 
the negligence, inaccuracy and even want of 
veracity in the antients. Is there not good rea- 
ſon therefore to ſuſpect, that the invectives of 
our philoſophic Unitarians againſt the origi- 
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nality and rationality of the orthodox tenets of 
chriſtianity, may have no better foundation 
than ſome fimilar miſtakes of the Unitarians 
_ themſelves? And if ſo many veins of weakneſs, 
inattention, miſtake and viſionary conjecture 
are thus daily found to pervade all branches of 
human knowledge, where is that pretended pri- 
vilege, which philoſophy aſſumes, of being 
able to purge from error the viſual ray of our 
underſtandings? The doctrines of chriſtianity - 
ſeem indeed to ſtand no chance of receiving any 

reat improvement by appealing from the in- 
Fallibiliry of the Pope to the infallibility of phi- 
loſophy. Nevertheleſs our Unitarian reformers 
are now acting the very ſame part by the /en/e 
of the Goſpel, as the above-mentioned ſcientific 
reformers have acted by the text and ſenſe of 
Ptolemy; and the conſequence muſt be the 
ſame, that they will render the ſenſe of the 
Goſpel as incoherent and chimerical, as Pto- 
lemy's correctors have rendered the mangled 
carcaſe of his Greek text: both ſet of operators 
ſeem indeed determined to have no mercy on any 
thing which ſtands in their way; but are both 
equally ready to expel, with high and dogmatic 
authority, whatever words or meanings they find 
to be not commodious and favorable to their 
own theoretic ſyſtems. Is philoſophy then a 
fit judge of divine ſubjects, which is thus re- 
peatedly found unable to judge even itſelf and 

its own earthly concerns? And what ſecurity 
againſt error can be derived from ſuch a feeble 
guide to oppoſe to the written or traditional 
truths taught to us by revelation, and received 


almoſt univerſally during ſo many W 
| | ut 
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But at leaſt we may well ſay with St. Paul, 
« Oh! wretched men that we are, to be thus 
beſet with ſo many dangers and difficulties on 
every fide !” For both too much ingenuity and 
alſo too little, both too much reliance on an- 
tient opinions and alſo on modern innovations, 
both philoſophic and alſo popular conceptions, 
both learning and 1gnorance, all ſeem equally 
diſpoſed in their ſeveral turns to miſlead and de- 
ceive us! What Winkelman obſerves con- 
cerning diſſertations on the arts of the antients, 
is therefore but too true alſo in the learned and 
philoſophical enquiries of the moderns, ** that they 
are often made with ſo little reflexion, and 
founded on ſuch weak conjectures, as to be 
more capable of perplexing than inſtructing 
their readers.“ But as Dr Prieſtley conceives 
that he is poſſeſſed of a felicity in diſcovering the 
myſteries of antiquity, I called upon him lately to 
try his dexterity on a particular ſubject there 
pointed out, yet hitherto however he has been 
ſilent concerning that difficulty : I call upon 
him now again to come and fee the nakedneſs 
of the land of modern philoſophy ; to come and 
fee how ſcientific men themſelves have forſaken 
the plain words and meaning of Ptolemy, in 
order to pay a laviſh obedience to the authority 
and miſtakes of each other during two whole 
centuries, in the moſt enlightened and philoſo- 
phic age of the world, It were to be wiſhed, 


* Flies ſont faites avec ſi peu de reflexion, 
qu'elles ſont plus capables de nous egarer que de nous 


uſtruire.” Preface au Hiſt. de l Art de P Antiquite. p. 7. 


+ Crit, Obſ. Append, vol. 3. P. 47 
there» 
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therefore, that the view of this may induce him 
ro preach another ſermon to the public; yet not, 
as before, upon the benefits of free philoſephical 
enquiry, but upon the advantages of fair, rational 
enquiry : and inſtead of his former text, © he 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear the erre- 
neous and extravagant opinions of other men;“ 
a more uſeful ſubject would be, © he that hath 
eyes to ſee, let him ſee his own errors and cor- 
rect them,” together with the many falſe prin- 
ciples, which deform almoſt every branch of 
modern knowledge, and even thoſe branches 
no leſs than others, where freedom of enquiry has 
been ever exerciſed in the moſt ample manner; 
for indeed the defects of literature, in the pre- 
ſent age do not ariſe from a want of freedom in 
enquiry, but from a want of due attention and 
of a candid rational enquiry*, Let Dr. 
Prieftley come then and ſee the baſelsſs fabric, 
upon which the moſt ſkilful aſtronomers of mo- 


*The following paſſage in the Diſſert. on Fob, by 
Peters, is very appoine to the preſent ſubject, M. le 
Clerc, a name, which carries with it the greater au- 
thority on account of the profeſſed freedom of his en- 
quiries (which 1 am far from diſcommending) is a re- 
markable inſtance how much a free enquirer may be 
enſlaved to a particular notion; which geroundleſsly 
taken up and obſtinately purſued, may run him upon a 
train of blunders and miſtakes, This learned man 
having taken 1t into his head that a future ſtate was un- 
known to the Hebrews, has with all his critical ſaga» 
city and good ſkill too in that language, overlooked, 
perverted and ſtrained a hundred places, which would 
have ſtared him in the face with it, had not this ſtrong 
prejudice made him turn away his eyes, and fix them 


upon any thing rather than this,” Intreduct. p. gy 
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dern times have erected ſome of their aſtronomic 
tenets; and the equally tottering ſuperſtructure, 
which M. de la Lande, notwithſtanding all his 

reat abilities and free ſpeeches, has built upon 
that falſe foundation; after this let him ſeriouſly 
aſk himſelf, what is ſecure from human infir- 
mity? Alas, man's weakneſs looſens the foun- 
dation of every noble work! Neither philoſo- 
phy any more than religion is able to ſay with 
certainty, exegi monumentum ere perenniuss If 
therefore in the abovementioned hiſtoric and aſ- 
tronomic ſubjects of free enquiry, Dr. Prieſtley 
finds it difficult to reconcile the tenor of hiſtory 
in the antient goſpels with chronology and aſtro- 
nomy, or again to reconcile modern aſtronomy 
with the antient Greek of Ptolemy ; why ſhould 
it be thought ſtrange, if it be found equally 


difficult to reconcile the doubtful acquiſitions 


of knowledge, which the pride of ſcience dig- 
nifies with the name of philoſophy, to the ver- 
bal information given us by revelation con- 
cerning the peculiar nature of the divine being, 
ſo different doubtleſs from all terreſtrial objects 
of knowledge? But as ſoon as fair, rational en- 
quiry ſhall in any of theſe ſubjects have diſpelled 
the fanciful conjectures of the moderns, and 
detected the intricate arts of impoſition em- 
ployed to ſupport them, how quickly then will 
the ſhades of error flee away before the dawning 
light of truth ! Then verily the words of the 
Prophet will be once more fulfilled, * ſee—it 
turneth their wiſe men backward, and maketh 
their boaſted knowledge to become like fooliſh- 
neſs, it fruſtrateth the dreams of conjectural ro- 


mancers, and maketh their diviners appear as 
ad.“ 
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mad.” J/aiah xliv. 25.“ In the mean time 
amidſt this deluge of learned errors, ſyſtematic 
ſpecularions and extravagant viſions, which 
daily lay claim to the name of philoſophy, I 
myſelf have not been wanting along with the 
zealous prophet © to lift up my voice on high, 
and cry to the watchmen of the city of Truth, 
to reſiſt this muddy torrent which has broke 
in upon us; I have called aloud and ſpared not; 
J have repeatedly proteſted againſt this abuſe of 
the name of philoſophy, and againſt the many 
chimeras which aſſume that pompous appella- 
tion; I have exclaimed again and again quo 
rueris mijeri? Heu] ſcribimus indofti doflique 
deliria paſſim. It was therefore with too much 
reaſon, that St. Paul long ago exhorted chriſtians 
to beware of the deceitfulneſs of vain philoſo- 
phy, and the wrangling ſpirit of diſputation, 
But do we find that this admonition has pro- 


. duced its proper effects? On the contrary, does 
not philoſophy even take to itſelf the merit of 


thoſe grains of reaſon, and thoſe religious vir- 
tues, which the ſpirit of chriſtianity has now 
at length gradually diffuſed among all nations? 
While in reality philoſophy ſtill retains its own 
former habit of intricate and deceitful, al- 


though often ſpecious and ingenious chicanety. 


Is not the caution then afforded us by the 
above ſpecimen concerning Hipparchvs and 
Ptolemy, more neceflary now than ever, in 
order to guard chriſtian readers againſt the 


* Tt is accordingly ſaid, that a certain writer has 
already obtained, among the Diſſenters, the name 
the Spiritual Duixet, | 

4 ſnares 


. m ͤ AMA. . 
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ſnares of plauſible but unſolid argumentation, 
hid under the garb of learning and recommend- 
ed by the honors of ſcientific academies? From 
the ſufferings of Ptolemy under the hands of 
chronologers and aſtronomers, we may conclude 
what the ſacred ſcripture muſt equally ſuffer 
from the pens of metaphyſical Unitarians ; and 
how eaſy it is under pretence of freedom of en- 
quiry to diſtort the ſenſe of its words in ſuch a 
manner, as to make it favor their own preju- 
dices; juſt as we ſee is thus practiſed concerning 
prophane authors of antient times. Upon the 
whole then, what a poor affair is this boaſted 
human philoſophy, whether phyfical or meta- 
phyſical ! Inſtead of clearing our minds from 
error, it daily employs the appearance of 
ſcience and reaſon as its inſtruments to confirm 
us the more in bendage to ignorance it is not 
even ſecure from ſuch groſs miſtakes concern- 
ing the ſenſe of antient words as ſchool-boys 
would be aſhamed of, any more than from ſuch 
infidelities and contradictions in reaſoning as 
men .of no learning ought to bluſh at; of 
all which and many more infirmities, I have 
exhibited ſuch numerous examples from Dr. 
Prieſtley's philoſophic theology in my Appendix 
to Vol. 4. as will do no credit to the F. R. S. 
or to the long liſt of important capitals 
which he has added to them. Not bur real 
philoſophy is; . nevertheleſs, a very deſirable 
acquiſition; for what indeed is it except 
the love of truth and the right exerciſe of 
reaſon? Only thoſe writers then are the ob- 
jects of the Apoſtle's condemnation, who abuſe 
the ſolemn name of philoſophy, in order to — 
poſe 
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poſe upon unwary readers with diſputatious chi. 
canery, without either truth or reaſon; and 
who under the pompous appearance of learning 
only give vent to the wild dreams and extra- 
vagancies of their own imaginations : thus in- 
ſtead of hifloric truth and philoſuphic argument, 
they preſent us with ſuch an indigeſted maſs of 
ſpeculative and metaphy fical.crudities, as would 
even diſgrace a diſſertation on philotophic fire- 
works or philoſophical razors. 

After having thus collected and connected to- 
gether the ſeveral proofs, which are really to be 
found in Ptolemy concerning the commence- 
ment of the calippic years, and which are all in 
favor of the autumnal equinox (nay, it appears 
from my note at p. 143, that they could not 
have begun until after that equinox, therefore 
probably, in general, at each new moon after 
the autumnal equinox) it ſtill remains to explain 
and confirm, more at large, my fifth proof con- 
cerning the harmonious effefts, which will follow 
from this, toward reconciling the dates of the 
obſervations on the equinoxes by Hipparchus 
with the dates of the ſame in the ſame years, as 
exhibited by the aſtronomic tables of the moderns, 
Now the neceſſary conſequence of the com- 
mencement of the calippic years at the autum- 
nal equinox will be, that each of the 6 autum- 
nal obſervations by Hipparchus muſt have been 
made one Julian as well as Egyptian year /ater 
than the moderns have determined ; for if the 
32d calippic year above mentioned began at 
the ſummer ſolſtice in the 147th year before 
Chriſt, the autumnal equinox in that 32d year 


would fall near e beginning of it, i. e. within 
3 months 
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3 months after its commencement, and in the 
Julian year 147: but if that 32d calippic year 
did not commence until the new moon ex! after 
the autumnal equinox in 147, then the autum- 
nal equinox in that 32d year would not fall until 
near the end of that calippic year, and zz the 
Julian year 146. It would be the ſame 1n re- 
gard to all the other 5 autuinnal obſervations, 
in caſe thoſe. 5 calippic years all commenced after 
the autumnal equinoxes inſtead of the ſummer 
ſolſtices; and if the order of intercalary years 
adopted in my calippic tables be the right one, 
in all thoſe 6 calippic years the ſam? Athenian 
and Macedonian months would in fact all com- 
mence not until after the autumnal equinoxes : 
that order of intercalation is moreover, as 1 con- 
ceive, the only poſſible one, whereby the ſame 
Athenian and Macedonian months can be thus 
made a/zways to commence after the autumnal 
equinoxes ; hence then ſeems to ariſe another 
preſumptive proof of its being the right method, 
This alteration, however, in regard to the Ju- 
lian years, in which the 6 autumnal obſervations 
were made, will produce no alteration of the 
Julian years, in which the 3 vernal obſervations 
of Hipparchus fell: for the only difference 
cauſed hereby will be, that whereas at preſen® 
according to modern aſtronomers, the autumnal 
obſervations of Hipparchus preceeded his vernal 
ones made in the ſame calippic years, it will by 
this alteration follow, that in reality his vern# 
obſervations preceeded his autumnal ones dated by 
the ſame calippic years; and thus the latter were 
made one Julian year later than hitherto ſup- 
poſed, It is indeed true, that Ptolemy quotes 
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an account of the dates of the autumnal obſer- 


vations of: Hipparchus before his account of the 


vernal ones; but no concluſion can be ſafely 
deduced hence, that the order of their preceedence 
correſponded. with the order of their recital in 
Ptolemy ; the order of recital there, if not pro- 
duced by mere accident, might ariſe from other 
cauſes, ſuch as that Hipparchus made more in 
number and more elaborate obſervations on the 
autumnal equinoxes than on the vernal ones: 
and this might ariſe from what I have mentioned 
above concerning his obſervations on the diffe- 
rent diſtances of the ſtar Spica from the autum- 
nal equinoctial point, during lunar eclipſes; 
to which he might have been led again by mere 
accident, or becauſe Timocharis had left behind 
him an account of ſome obſervations on the 
ſame ſtar Spica and iis diſtance from the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice and autumnal equinox, as may be 
ſeen in Ptolemy, lib 7. c. 3. 

But the neceſſary conſequence, which follows 
from thoſe 6 autumnal obſervations being all 
made one Julian year later than hitherto ſup- 
poſed, will be, that Hipparchus muſt have allo 
neceflarily found the autumnal equinoxes by his 
oblervations, to have fallen 6 howrs later than 
modern aſtronomers have calculated; for ina 


| year like the Egyptian, which was not interca- 


lated when the odd 6 hours had amounted to 
1 day, the equinox muſt in every year fall 6 
hours later than in the preceeding year, Now 
thoſe autumnal obſervations are accuſed by M. 
de la Lande of placing ti equinoxes 12 hours 
too late; but when the above-mentioned mil- 


take of the moderns concerning 6 out of thoſe 4 
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be deducted, the errorrs of Hipparchus in his 
obſervations will be reduced to 6 hours only; 
and he himſelf acknowledges, that he found. 
himſelf not able to enſure his obſervations from 

being liable to an error of 6 hours: the cauſe 
of which, although he was ignorant of it, as is 
now known, might have been a deception ariſing 
from refraction ; juſt as when a ſhilling is put 
into a baſon and hid from a ſpectator's eyes by 
the edge of the baſon ; if you pour water into 
the baſon, he will fee the ſhilling, which he 
could not ſee before. It is rather wonderful 
then that Hipparchus was not in a ſtill greater 
error than of 6 hours, ſince M. de la Lande 
calculates, that at the moment of ſun-ſet and 
ſun-riſe this cauſe may produce an error of 16 
hours *, This error then of 6 hours ceaſes to 
be an error, when thus pointed out to us both 
by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, and when we are 
cautioned by them to guard againſt it; and 
even this error will not be always on the ſame 
ſide, by, the autumnal obſervations being all 
fixed by him Yoo late, as the moderns affirm ; 
but it will be ſometimes on the other ſide, by 
their being fixed 700 ſoon, and this even in his 
autumnal obſervations as well as vernal ones : 
neither will it amount to ſo much as 6 hours ex- 
cept in 1 or 2 caſes; ſo that upon the whole 
the obſervations of Hipparchus will hence ap- 
pear to have been made with as much accuracy 
as could be expected in that age +. Here then 


La refraction ſous la latitude d'Alexandrie— 
ſerait 16 heures de retard.“ p. 14. | 


+ The obſervations of Ptolemy are not however de- 
ſenſible by the ſame principles of vindication as thoſe of 
N 2 Hip- 
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J have to lament again, juſt as upon ſo many 
other occaſions before, that I am continually 
_ obliged to fight my way through a hoſt of foes, 
falſe accuſations and difficulties, raiſed and 
maintained by the united efforts of different 
claſſes of ſcientific men; who however they may 
have diſſented from each other in many reſpects, 
yet in this one point they have agreed, to ſup- 
port a numerous body of ill-founded conjectures, 
haſty opinions, ſtrange ſpecimens of negligence, 
untrue aſſertions, unſolid reaſonings, unjuſt acct- 
ations and inſufficient authorities, all of which 
they have placed in my way as janizaries to de- 
fend the caſtle of error and to blind the cauſe 
of truth. Such are the unhappy effects of warm 
diſputation, and the want of ſober, rational en- 


Hipparchus, but they may be equally juſtified by ano- 
ther principle, which is a conſequece of the preceeding 
ones. For Ptolemy finding, on account of this error 
of 6 hours and more, that he could not aſcertain, when 
the preciſe moment of the equinox was arrived, he has 
therefore ſet down the ear/ieft hour at which he could 
determine that it was adually paſt; now this he could 
determine with certainty, without miſleading his readers 
with doubtful obſervations, agreeably to what he pro- 
ſeſſes repeatedly, viz. not to ſet down any obſervations 
except ſuch as he could aſcertain with indubitable cer- 
rainty | anole avotaxtw; Terypnuevas] : and there would 
ſtill remain difference enough between 285 ſolar years 
and 285 Julian years for Ptolemy to prove what he had 
in view, viz, that the ſolar year was ſhorter than the 
Julian year by at leaſt the 300th part of a day. This 
Hipparchus had conjectured and contended for, but it was 
reſerved for Ptolemy to prove it by indubitable oblervas 
tions: and yet he is abuſed by aſtronomers becauſe he 


did not go farther than he could. ' 
quiry 


. 2 
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quiry! The caſe of Dr. Prieſtley, we ſee, is 
but too common a caſe in other ſubjects, even 
of a philoſophic nature; for it is not, as is idly 
alledged, merely in theology, that learned ſo- 
phiſtry and want of candor are to be found: 
theſe defects are juſt as frequent in all other 
parts of knowledge ; and if they have been erro- 
neouſly conſidered as more peculiarly inherent 
in theology, this has happened for no other 
reaſon, than becauſe it is a ſubject, which all 
ranks of men think themſelves wiſe enough to 
underſtand, and learned enough to determine 


whether it be treated of with judgment or not, 


Let us therefore now produce at length thoſe 


two principal paſſages of Ptolemy, which relate 


tw the preſent matter in debate; in the firſt of 


which Ptolemy gives us an abſtract of the obſer- 


vations made by Hipparchus on the equinoxes, 
and in the ſecand an account of his own obſerva- 
tions on them, together with a compariſon of 
his own with thoſe of Hipparchus, and the 
neceflary concluſions which follow thence. 
Hereby my readers will have an opportunity of 
ſceing the whole connected together; and there- 
fore will be better able to judge, whether the 
words and reaſoning of the author have not been 
too little attended to by thoſe who have been 
the moſt forward and ſevere in their accuſations 
both of Hipparchus and Ptolemy. 

Iacarid era Tpwrov [Irrapxos] K{ETOT Wpivay Ion epi 


Xp9%01, Ws axpiBeatTata TETHpHUpEVUY, 

[ + Ev {EV To IZ ere THY; ring KATHY KOAMTTOV t pio 
Tov M:oozn A Tept Hr due Tov 1AOve | 

II. Mera de Þ ery er To K erti, 1 Vewpnnay Tu £7a= 
Youevay, TpU1 RX Tov ug METH Bp? WITTE Cane pumeval 


KR; iᷣuecaß. | 
b N 3 III. Mera 
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III. Mera de enaurov & tw KA ere da g, ôrtp ua ny 
οονονοο TY po GUTNG TYPHOEL: 
IV. Mera de IA ern r AB ere rng T roy enayoueruy 
eig Twi A, Tov perownTiouv, ov Tpuias* wate To A Tay 
Trane urneva. 

V. Mera de inkuroy ivz A enauto Ty A rv er- 
feevwy Tpuicts, OTEp Ka u aronovIoy Th po auThng t. 

VI. Mera de T ety To AF ere, Th TETGpTy TW ETAY0s 
pevwy, ice, deu Tou WETOWKTO* bg Tw A ν¾ D 
dire wma. a 

Mera de raura eri era nat rag oports anpius re run 
{EVAL EAPIVALE LTNPLEPICL» | 

I. Ev pev To AB eter Ty; rng xaTta nanmro Tepiooeu, 
Mexep KZ, mpwic;, nou 6 noueos de now 6 ev Ax Ea C 
. ITov £5 ExaTEpIuv Wepous Mapnvyadty Tip E dam ware ndn xa 


*The edition of 1538 reads Tv AA eπ,ẽ , Ty AT, 
This ry AT” muſt certainly be an error : and inftead of 
To AA Bullialdus reads AT, he pretends alſo to 
have conſulted the MSS in the King's librery at Paris 
(/ce Afiron. Philo. p. $1) : he is probably right, and the 
figures AA feem to have changed place with AD. Hows 
ever, if the MSS do not confirm the reading AT mars, 
it ought to be obſerved, that though Ptolemy mak:s 
only one year's interval between AB (32) and AA (34) 
it does not neceſſarily follow that the latter is an error 
for AT: for if the 33d year began at the moon after 
the equinox, and the 34th year before it, there would 
be an interval between the equinoxes of 32 and 34 of 
only one full year. The MSS therefore ought to be mi- 
nutely conſulted concerning this reading, and.we ought 
not to depend upon our own conjectures of what 1s 
Tight, The metonic years began at the new moons, 
ſometimes before and fometimes after the ſolſtice, and 
ſo might the calippic years in regard to the equinox. 
If then the MSS ſhould confirm that AA is the right 
reading, this would be a demon/frative proof, that the 
calippic years began at the equinox : it might however 
follow hence, that the order of intercalary years in my 


tables is not the right one. 
TY 


* 
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rm UTYY IONEpLAY Wapopus re rnenutym E apais ci r dre 
vy Ad Tas eQetng de pn wexp Tov AZ etoug ovunepu- 
vnxevau Ty Tpog To A enouoia. * : 

il, Mera de IA ern, Tow M xa Tpitw ret, Tov Mexep Th. 
KO, wera To wueoovwurriov To eig Tw A yeveaYai, net, TW 
#2pwny 10HpeEpIav, OTEp Kat axonouoy Ty & To AB ere 11 
enoti. 

II. Kai ovupuvi, pn, ra Kat Tpog TH; EY rig £x,0* 
uutvoig ETETL THpnoelg mexpr Tov N tous“ eyeveto yap Tov Oa- 
trug Ty p Tepi For wav, u winy NUEPRY Hat 5 Nu F 
y,, Tu & Tw MT ev, onep nat enifpannu Tous welatu 
Z flow. * 

Here intervene a page and half of Ptolemy's 
Greek text in a folio leaf] 

I. Evexev puev ouwv Tanalhlo, ails uno Twy me: Mero 
1 Eurlnore TEnpruevar Oe, Tporar nou as pla Tolous 
uo Twy Tept Apiolapxouv, opeinotey av fig TI GuYXpiorv Twy 
a9 nuag YEunmnueruy Taparaupareogau® fvexev dE To xa- 
dodo TE TH; TWY Tporuy THpnotts dug axpilovg eval, xa Tpog 
Toe; Tag un" exeivay Tapadiouera; OAOEXEREETERON 
eAnupeva; (os xo To ImTapxy D. painvtovat) Tala; wiv 
caenr nat de · ouvynexpnueda de mpog TV Tponeyeny Tuynpi- 
OW rag TW ig nuν,,,mq v THENTE(L au T,teoe axpiBeics EVexeyy 
Taidls bro Tou IMTapxou panocTa ETITNUAvYEIGGAK, d? AL 
OAAEETATA eanuueras d aulov, xaitai; vp nuuy adlwn, 
da Twy £15 c ru xdla Ty ax rng T va tog bodedòey- 
uevuy opyavu AAIETARTME Aa Telnpnueracs. EE 
ay tupionouey ev Tos T eyyiola lect pgs ,] e Tpolepoy 
YWOuevay TH; TPOT 0; Ha i, T1; xa De A en rag ret 
YEERIG ETOUTIOG . : 

2. Ev uevyap To AB tle Tn; T x ννEſ;Nor TEpioJou - 
onunvello uandla Tu welonuo ww inuepiar © InTapxos, us 
egiBedlala TAnpnuerny, nat emMENNTIAU Prow, aulny yeyos 
vezau Tn T Twy ET&Yopevuy Tou peoowunliov, Toy gig TW A pee 


For AZ the edition of 1538 has AZ, this miſ- 
ſtake happens to be immaterial in the preſent caſe ; but 
proves how eaſily a A may be altered into a A or con- 
Vary wile; it may be a mere error of the preis. 
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poylog* xa ee To flog ROH amo Ti; AnetavJpov Te\eulng, 

3. Mela de EIE ein r T fa Aifluwvov, 6 eoh VET ano 
rng AnttavJpou TexevIng U lnpnoaye anfpanrcolala Tak Try 
e«flomrwpiny tonuepiay yeyeruerny Ty © Tov Adup, Able way 
wpav eyyidla Ti; Tou nnov avalonng. 

4. Fn2nafev ARA anomaladiacy e OAOIE aryun- 
Taxo ETIE ele: (Touleoh To ava tte) nuepas Ta; naca; O 
x A nai K eyyiola was nuepas, avi Twv, xa Ty To A 
ETOUTIQV, EMIBANNOuTWY ToLG Mpoxeipevarg C nuepwy OA aa 
A. wales mpclepoy yeyovev n anoaladiacoiy Ti; Tape To A en- 
vTiag νẽc A rermevon To K wuepog g ,ð,]W. 

5. Noaulug dt ra 6 wiv Imnaoxo; Ono: Tw, ey To 
ar,]! AB tle mrs T xa xarnmrov mepioTou, rag 
10 σj˖, Rxpieolala ThprSuoay yeyovevar Ty KZ tou Meyio 
c, ü u £9); To flog ry ROH amo Tis AneZavJpou Teach, 

6. "His de ru, Ae ta EINE, & Tv TED ano tr; Ante 
exvTpou e, tagunv ic nνẽmau Eugiroxowey yEyEmnuerny Th Z 
Tov Tlaxwy pic wav wpay eyyioig Tn νẽ ux N, ws xo rau - 
m m repiodd: ETEDAnperai Tas wag ,d O u A RR 
£yyioia, ai r, oc To A emifiannovouy Tois TIIE bean, 
nueowy OA nai A* @pdepoy apa xa eilav9a yeyover 1 Ty tap” 
Vn; 1onpepiog anoalaniacsg mis Tra To A emovoing, de 
pz Meroouan To K wepog, Mole (emer Tov aulov exe oye! 
Tele T pos Tous LITE nai n A nueecx wpog Try A aerouray T0 
K Epos) ouvayelai t, xo ev Tos T feow eyyiole Wpolegov 
ch, rug ucla To A ewounias, M D % TA ine j 
uo ern Tou Mov anoaladiacy nwepe A. 

7, K av Tpog ie uvTo Tw meg: Metwva Te xai Eu Te 
Irene Seim Tpoany, ws 000 xFtpeaepoy avayey paper, 
r ouYKpiory Tanadrlog evexey Wonowuega Ti; UP vᷣup ag 
i parole aniolarxlug, emneAoyio eng, To aulo TOuT? sun 
peeve Exeivn AU Yap avaypapelat yeyernjuem £71 Ayeudo; 
cpxolog Amn xal Aryuahovus Oaueruy KA pins, 

Hllaeig de Ty, ev Tw @poxeuuero TE T gle ammo mrs Anbar 
redeulng, aofanus EmeAoyIoapeIa yEyovevau Tn TA Tou Megozn 
uta B wpas eyyus Tov erg Thy IB peoovrlou* xa eo) Th At 
ano Ti, EW TW Aleudous CVAYEY PRPAPhEVYG Jepivng eon, 
Arx p Hg Uo Twy eps Aptgiapyoy He α,Emp Tw N ele Tis 
Aging xala xanamnov wel (vad xas 6 Imwapxos ono) 
n RNB* Ta % amo Tov wpoxriuryay N gdovs (9 m 8 
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Ma og amo Ty Anetartgov TeneuIng) uexpe Tov T ET doug 
Toy ola Y nutlepav Trprom, tn TIO. Evo peratv ARA 
T1; "OAHE dag rag OA treo (av n imo Tu wept Eux- 
T1pove Telnpruern Yepirn Tpomn epi Try apy Ty; Tov D 
od KA » yeymmuen) Wpooyeyouaey £ ono Aryuahaxois 
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Lib. 3. c. 2. 

B EBͤ 

T2195 au erer rcriſos Hurt. Para- 
graph 1.] Theſe words prove, that Ptolemy 
gives this account of the autumnal equinoxes 
obſerved by Hipparchus before that of his ver- 
nal ones, becauſe Hipparchus himſelf had treated 
of them in the ſame order of narration : and 
Hipparchus was probably led to this order, be- 
cauſe thereby he followed the order of time in 
which the obſervations were made, his autumnal 
ones being al] more antient than his vernal ones, 
except in the ſingle caſe of the 4th in the 32d 
calippic year; in this year alone he made obſer- 
vations both on the autumnal and yernal equi- 
| NOXCS, 
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noxes. Hence it is plain, that ſince this 4th 
autumnal obſervation 1s included in its right 
order of time among the other autumnal ones, 
no concluſion can be drawn fiom the circum- 
+ Rance of its being thus quoted by Ptolemy before 
the vernal equinox in the ſame. 32d calippic 
year, that it therefore preceeded the vernal in the 
order.of time; it being impoſſible in his ſingle caſe 
to arrange them both according to the order of 
time, unleſs the vernal one of the 32d year had 
been 1ntermixed among the autumnal ones, 
and not each claſs kept ſeparate. Accordingly 
this method of intermixing the vernal and au- 
rumnal ones agreeably to their ſuppoſed order of 
ſucceſſion has been adopted by M. de la Lande, 
Qs expo: 320 |ce/0; TE T109,4:vw) Albategnius, pe- 
tavius and others have erroneoufly aſſerted, 
that Hipparchus or Ptolemy conſidered ſome of 
theſe obſervations as being more accurately 
made than others; but the above words accu- 
rately, &c. (@x{3:5/2/u, &c) refer in the plu- 
ral to all his obſervations on the equinoxes with- 
out diſtinction : and they are only oppoſed (as 
appears evidently at the beginning of the ſecond 
paſſage p. 179) to the more antient obſervations 
of Meto and Euctemon, which, as he ſays there, 
were made inaccurately (odor; ::0:p0y) neither 
Hipparchus nor Ptolemy then give a preference to 
any one of his obſervations above the reſt, not 
even to thoſe in the 32d year. See notes above 
to p. 139 and 144, alſo the ſubjoined words of 
Peravius *, M. de la Lande has copied this 
error p. 14 and 17. 
* In his obſervationibus quædam ſunt minus accu- 
ratæ, guod & ipſe Hipparchus faſſe is eſt, aliæ porro ex- 
aCtiores.” Dir, temp. v. 1. lib. 4» c. 20. E. 
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Ey r IZ ere] In this 1f obſervation in the 
17th calippic year the equinox was found, by 
Pcolemy's 4nſtrument, to fall at ſun-ſet on the 
30th and laſt day of the Egyptian month Me- 
ſori, the 12th and laſt of their year; this was 
coincident with the 27th of September in the 
162d year before Chriſt, as all writers agree, 
But if the calippic years began at the new moons 
after the autumnal equinoxes, there could be 
no autumnal equinox in the 17th calippic 
year until that near its end in the 161ſt Julian 
year before Chriſt ; it muſt therefore have been 
in this 161ſt year, that Hipparchus found the 
equinox to fall at ſun- ſet on the goth of Meſori, 
and not in the 162d: this 161ft Julian year 
would be an intercalary one, and as the biſ- 
ſectile was inſerted in February before the au- 
tumnal equinox, therefore the goth of Meſori 
would in this year coincide with the 26th of 
September, not the 27th as in the preceeding 
year 162, in which all aſtronomers have erro- 
neouſly ſuppoſed that this iſt obſervation was 
made; becauſe they had erroneouſly ſuppoſed 
' allo, without the leaſt proof, that the calippic 
years began at the ſuramer ſolſtice, Now in 
that preceeding 162d year Calviſtus computes 
that the true equinox fell about 7 o'clock in the 
morning according to his own tables, that 1s, 
11 hours before the obſervation of Hipparchus 
at ſun-ſet *; but if this obſervation was not really 


* See the words of Calviſius in note (*) to p. 155 
above z where obſerve, that the year 160 of Calviſius 
is the 162d before the vulgar zra; becauſe Calviſius 
reckons backward from the ſappoſed true year of the. 
birth of Chriſt 2 years bre the yulgar æra. 

made 
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made until the ſubſequent year 161, the tee 
equinox would in this later year fall 6 hours 
later than in 162, viz. about 1 o'clock, and 
this would be only 5 hours, not 11, before ſun-er, 
where Hipparchus found it to arrive by his in- 
ſtrument. Still however it was in an error of 
being found by him 5 or 6 hours 00 late; but 
then the obſervation was made when the ſun 
was in the horizon, therefore it may be ex- 
pected to have been affected by refraction; 
whereby the equinox would be neceſſarily delayed: 
yet ſtill we find that this obſervation was not in 
a greater error than Hipparchus himſelf allowed 
they all poſſibly might be, viz. of 6 hours, and 
many of his other obſervations will be found 
in a ſtill % error; nay, none of them in fact 
were in an error to the amount of 6 kours, ex- 
cept thoſe which were made in the horizon and 
were either themſelves affected by the deception 
of reſraction, or elſe computed by means of 
others ſo affected; whereby ſome of them will 
be found either nearly 6 hours 700 ſoon or 100 lait. 
Hereby then a foundation is laid for the vindi- 
cation of all the ꝙ obſervations, and of this iſt 
more particularly, which has been unjuſtly ac- 
cuſed by M. de la Lande and others of being 
in much greater error than the reſt; and in- 
deed of ſo much, that he even doubts whether 
it be not ſo erroneous as to deſerve to be totally 
rejected; for which however, as I have ſhewn, 
there would be found no good pretence, in caſe 
he had placed this obſervation on the right 
Julian year“. The compurations of the ur 


Cet equinoxe eſt le ſeul des equinoxes d'au- 


tomne, qu'on ne peut par aucune conſideration rap: 
procher 
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equinoxes by the tables of Calviſius, or by the 
old Alphonſine tables may not indeed be ſo ac- 
curate as by the preſent more improved tables; 
but as it was by the Alphonſine or old tables, that 
the accuſations of Petavius and others were firſt 
made, it is by the ſame, that they ought to be 


refuted. If the true times of the equinox, as 


found by the more modern improved tables, 
ſhould make any difference in our reaſoning and 
concluſions, this would be foreign to the 
queſtion ; as it. would be an accuſation ariſing 
from ex poſt facto evidence. But, I believe, by 
the later more accurate tables the equinoxes 
fall /coner. in general than by the older ones; 
now this will be found to be ſtili more in favour 
of Hipparchus than before, becauſe moſt even 
of his autumnal obſervations, except the 1ſt, 
will be found to fall zoo ſoon, not 7oo late, in 
caſe they were all thus made one Julian year 
later than Petavius, De la Lande and others 


have indeed ſuppoſed but not proved. It mutt - 


be obſerved likewiſe, that the year 161 of M. 
de la Lande according to his aſtronomic mode of 
computation, as it is called, is the year 162 in 
the popular mode, juſt as in the caſe of M. Pin- 
gre's eclipſes *: he has aſſerted moreover, that 
this obſervation in the 17th year © is quoted 


procher des autres, & il me ſemble, qu'il devroit Ctre 
rejetté.“ p. 15. 


* This aſtrenomie mode conſiſts only in this, that 
the iſt year before Chriſt is conſidered as o; which is 
attended with no advantage but detriment; for then 
we cannot add the years before Chriſt to the years after 
Chriſt without another addition of 1, b 
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by Ptolemy a. ſecond time afterwards, and is 
then ſaid by him to have been moſt accurately 
obſerved.*” This is another 'miſtake; it is 
never quoted a ſecond time, nor yet any other 
autumnal obſervation, except that in the 42d 
year; neither is even this ſaid to have been 
accurately obſerved by him in any other ſenſe than 
relatively to the znaccurate obſervations of Meto, 
not relatively to any of the other obſervations of 
Hipparchus; which are in fact no where com- 
pared with each other in point of exactneſs, nei- 
ther by Hipparchus himſelf nor yet by Ptolemy. 
It is wonderful what confuſion and miſrepreſen- 
tation is thus every day occaſioned when writers 
give way to their own haſty ſuppoſitions, and do 
not attend ſtrictly to the words of the author 
whom they quote. In fine, it ought rather to 
have been expected, that this iſt and all the 
other 5 obſervations would have been in a much 
greater error than they really are, when it is 
conſidered that the effect of refraction at ſun-riſe 
and ſun-ſet was able to produce an error of being 
too ſoon or too late in the apparent time of the two 
equinoxes in queſtion to the amount of 16 
hours, as M. de la Lande himſelf informs us. 
Mere T ern e r K era] In this 2d obſervation 
3 years after the former, Hipparchus found the 
apparent equinox to fall at ſux-riſe on the ſt of 


* Cet equinoxe (en 17 ann.) eſt cite une ſeconde fois 
dans le mEme chapitre, comme etant au nombre des 
obſervations les plus certaines d'Hipparque, òs aopan* 
GTATH EINNpeVRLG an arm. P. 14. 


+ * La refraction en declinaiſon ſous la latitude 
d' Alexandrie ferait 16 heures de retard,” pr and 16. 
the 


e 
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the epagomenæ, therefore 12 hours later than 


before in the Egyptian retrograde year; which 
obſcrvation, if the calippic year did not begin 
until the autumnal equinox, would coincide 
with the morning of Sept: 27. in the Julian year 
158 before Chriſt, not in 159 as Calviſius and 
others fixed it. Now on this obſervation Hip- 
parchus remarks *© that this equinox ought not 
to have arrived until mid-day, fo that it drfagreed 
he ſays [ dcs H] with the iſt obſervation 
a 4th part of a day,” 1. e. 6 hours. But why 
did Hipparchus thus ſay, that it ovght to have 
fallen 6 hours later? He has not given the rea- 
ſon here, but he has ſoon afterwards, and it is 
indeed ſufficiently evident, namely, becaule the 
equinox mult in a year like the Egyptian (which 
was not intercalated with 1 day in 4 years) fall 
6 hours later in every year; therefore in this 2d 
obſervation, made 3 years after the rſt, it ought 
to have fallen 18 hours later than before : fince 
then he found this 2d equinox apparently to fall 
only 12 hours later than the iſt, he perceived 
that there muſt be an error in one or other of the 
two obſervations to the amount of 6 hours; 

for the interval between them ought to have 
been 6 hours more than he found it apparently 
to he. That this was his meaning appears more 
plainly from theſe words afterwards, where he 
iays © that on the contrary his vernal obſerva- 
tions did agree with each other in reſpect to their 
falling 6 hours later every year.“ Hence then 
it became evident to Hipparchus, that as his 
ad obſervation thus fixed the apparent equinox at 


® Eva wnueval wos To A emovoig, I vern. eui nox. 
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the diſtance of only 12 hours after the 1ſt in- 
ſtead of 18 hours, there muſt have been an 
error in one or other of the two obſervations; ſo 
that either the iſt muſt have been 6 hours zoo late 
for the true equinox, or elſe the 2d muſt have 
been 6 hours 10% ſoon : but which of theſe two 
was the real truth, it ſtill remained a matter of 
doubt for Hipparchus to determine, neither was 
he poſſeſſed of any adequate means to decide this 
queſtion ; for he had no tables, on which he 
could depend, to diſcover to him the true time of 
theſe equinoxes, and it was for this very reaſon, 

that he made his own obſervations, in order thus 
to obtain more certain knowledge of what was 
unknown to him. However, we find by his 
own words, that he did at leaſt form a concluſios 
in his own mind, that the error was in the 2d 
obſervation, not in the 1ſt; and that it was the 
2d which was 6 hours 700 ſcon for the true equi- 
nox ; for he adds, © that it ought to have fallen 
at mid-day, not at ſun- riſe“ [de I?. 
Now on what evidence Hipparchus founded this 
concluſion, either he himſelf had not comunicated 
in his own tract, or elſe Ptolemy has omitted 
to quote it as being foreign to his own ſubject ; 
but we ſhall afterwards be able to point out what 
was probably the evidence which induced Hip- 
parchus to conclude that this error of 6 hours 
was not in his iſt but in his ad obſervation; in 
which concluſion however he was miſtaken, as 
all the modern computations prove : theſe indeed 
make the error in the iſt to amount to even 12 
hours too late; but one half of this I have already 
proved to be an error of the moderns themſelves, 


lo that there remain only thoſe other 6 hours of 
| error 
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error to account for; which laſt error accordingly 


_ Hipparchus himſelf has expreſsly pointed out 


to us and allowed, It is then indeed true that 
he was miſtaken in thus concluding, that the 
error was in his 2d obſervation, not in his ; 
but this was an error in his reaſoning not in his 2d 
obſervation; altho* indeed it was an error into which 
he might at firſt be led by the deception cauſed 
by refraction in his 1 of the vernal equi- 
noxes as well as of ſome of the autumnal ones: 
it was therefore an excuſeable error, becauſe 
Hipparchus had not diſcovered that deception, 
and it did not ariſe from negligence in himſelf. 
But the moderns having diſcovered the decep- 
tion and being thereby enabled to aſcertain, that 
the error of 6 hours in queſtion ſubſiſted in the 
It obſervation, not in the 24, they ought at the 
ſame time to have candidly juſtified Hipparchus 
from any greater errors than firſt of all one of 
6 hours ſometimes in obſervation, of which he was 
himſelf ſenfible, though ignorant of the cauſe, 
namely, adeception by refraction; and ſecondly, a- 
nother error in reaſoning, derived from the former, 
by his concluding the above error of 6 hours to 
ſubſiſt in the 24 obſervation not in the 1; but 
it is however only in the firſt two of his obſer- 


| vations that this latter error in reaſoning occurs, 


for in his concluſions concerning all his later 4 
obſervations we ſhall find that he was right. 
Thus then, when the moderns ſhall have cor- 
rected their own error in placing all the fix au- 
tumnal obſervations one year to ſoon; and again 
ſhall have corrected their on neglect in not mak- 
ing allowance on the right fide for that error of 


6 hours, which Hipparchus confeſſed to ſubſiſt 
Q _ 
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in one or other of the firſt two; but which he in. 
deed erroneouſly concluded to be in his 2d by its 
being 6 hours zoo ſoon, although the error really 
was in his 1½, by the latter being 6 hours 700 
late: when theſe two modern errors ſhall be cor- 
rected, it will be found that the pretended 
errors of Hipparchus in his obſervations never 
will exceed thoſe 6 hours which he himſelf has 
allowed and pointed out to us ; and which are 
not always the ſame way, but err ſometimes by 
being 6 hours 100 ſoon, and at other times by 
being 6 hours 700 late, yet ſometimes however 
he is quite right or nearly; as will appear more 
clearly by the two following Statements, firſt of 
the hours of error, which Calviſius imputes to 
theſe obſervations, and ſecondly of the hours of 
error, which really ſubſiſt in them, when the 
above 17wo corrections are made. 


FIRST 
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FIRST STATEMENT. 


The ſuppoſed Hours of Error in the autumnal Obſer- 
vations of Hipparchus, according to the Dates of 
Years and Computations of the true Equinoxes by 
Calviſius and other Aſtronomers. 


Bef, Calip. According to 
Chr. Years Sept. 27 Calviſius Too late 
i 162 17 at Sun-ſet 11 Hours De la Lande ſays 
12 Hours 
Dela Lande ſays 


2 159 20 at Sun-riſe 6 Hours 46 Hoursormore, 


1 
3 158 21 at Mid-day 7 Hours Ben ſays 6 


Hours 
Sept. 26 and 27 


4 147 32 at Mid-night 14 Hours ſ — ＋＋ 


| "+ De la Lande ſays 
5 146 33 at Sun-riſe 14 Hours ; 6 Hours * 


Sept. 26. 
6 143 36 atSun-ſet 24 Hours Too ſoon 


Cet equinoxe ctoit arrive des minuit.“ p. 18. 


SECOND STATEMENT. 


Hours of Error in the Obſervations of Hipparchus 
according to the real Dates of Years in Ptolemy's 
Text, and the Computations of the true Equinoxes 
by Calviſius for the preceeding Years, but adapted 
to theſe ſucceeding Years, by allowing them to fall 
6 Hours later than in the preceeding Years, 


Bef. Calip. According to 
Chr. Years Hipparchus 


Too late 5 Hours 
only according to 
the Computation 


1 161 17 Sun-ſet Sept. 26 


of Calviſius 
2 158 20 Sunriſe 27 Right by the ſame 
3 157 21 Mid- day 29 Too late 1 Hour 
4 146 32 Mid-night 26 & 27 Too ſoon 44 Hours 
5 145 33 Sun-riſe 26 Too ſoon 44 Hours 
6 142 36 Sun-ſet 26 Too ſoon 83 Hours 


O 2 
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By this latter ſtatement it appears that if theſe 
6 obſervations were all made one Julian year 
laber than hitherto ſuppoſed, the errors of Hip- 
parchus would be always 4% than 6 hours, ex- 
cept in the ſingle caſe of the 36th year; but 
as the preſent more correct tables place the true 
equinoxes in general ſooner than thoſe old tables 
made uſe of by Calviſius, conſequently in the 
3 laſt years above, the errors will be hereby re- 
duced, not augmented, as many hours as the 
modern tables place the equinoxes ſooner than 
the antient ones : and it muſt be remembered 
moreover, that if the errors in the three laſt 
yearsſhould, by meansof moreaccurate computa- 
tions, amount even to 6 hours 100 ſoon, yet Hip- 
parchus himſelf has pointed out and cautioned 
us concerning theſe errors; for he expreſsly ſays 
of that 4th equinox in the 32d year, that it 
ought to have fallen not at midnight but at ſun- 
riſe 6 hours later | dec Twi], The ſame again 
concerning the 6th equinox in the 36th year, he 
ſays that it ought to have arrived not at fun-ſet, 
but at midnight 6 hours later deo Tov jpusroyuxiy] 
The ſame is in courſe neceflarily the caſe with 
the 5th in the 33d year; for he remarks on 
this, “ that it followed after the preceeding ob- 
ſervation at the right interval which it ought, viz. 
that of 6 hours for its being made one year 
later” [Dome xc 11 :xoouJoy TY mp0 ̈œνν ÜN þ 
But as that preceeding 4th obſervation in the 
32d year, was found by his own private reaſoning 
to be 6 hours c ſoon for the true equinox, con- 
ſequently the ſubſequent one in the 33d year 
muſt be 6 hours 79 ſeon likewiſe. So that in 


all theſe three laſt equinoxes, which his ob/erv4* 
gion, 
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tions (as we ſee) had placed too ſoon, he has him- 
ſelf corrected their times of arrival by his reaſou- 
ing or computation, and informed us that they 
all three ought to be found 6 hours later in order 
both to agree with | ovure:Þwnxyn) each other 
and with the true time of the. equinox. Still 


however he has not even here informed us on 


what evidence he depended in his reaſoning, that 
the diſagreement between his obſervations in the 
two years 32 and 36, to the amount of 6 hours, 
did not ariſe from the obſervations immediately 
preceeding them being 6 hours 10% late, but from 
thoſe two ſubſequent obſervations being 6 hours 
too ſoon; yet meer his evidence was, it ap- 
pears at leaſt by the reſult, as contained in the 
ſecond flatement above, that he was right in his 
reaſoning concerning the 7hree laſt examples in 32, 
33 and 36, alchough he was miſtaken, as I have 
ſhewn, in the firſt example concerning the years 
17 and 20. Thus we find here again the Har- 
monious effefts which follow from placing theſe 6 


obſervations each 1 Julian year /ater, agreeably 


to the dates actually pointed out by Ptolemy's 
preſent text, and as exhibited in the ſecond ſtate- 
ment; for this ſingle variation neceſſarily takes 
away the chief quantity of error imputed by aſtro- 
nomers to the firſt 3 obſervations, and at the 
ſame time renders the hours of his obſervations 
in the laſt 3 years conformable to his own com- 
putation of their being 6 hours 1% ſoon, and of 
their wanting to be corrected by being all 
placed 6 hours later; which correction will ac- 
tually make the 4th, zth and 6th obſervations 
to be nearly coincident with the true hours of 
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thoſe equinoxes, as they have been computed by 
Calviſius. Thus then all is in harmony. 

The following farther remarks however may 
be ſtill uſeful to ſhew ſtill farther the Hharmonious 
effefts ariſing from the fact, that all the 6 au- 
tumnal obſervations were made 1 year Jater than 
hitherto ſuppoſed, together with the diſcordant 
efefts ariſing from the contrary opinion. Now 
it may be obſerved, that the error of 6 hours in 
the obſervations of Hipparchus with reſpect to 
each other is never found in thoſe obſervations 
made in two immediately ſucceſſive years, but 
only after an interval of 3 or 11 years; alſo that 
it occurs only in the autumnal obſeryations; 
for he expreſsly notices, that his vernal ones 
* did follow each other at their right intervals 
of 6 hours later for every year down from the 
very firſt of them in the 32d year to the laſt of 
them in the goth year”* He had however re- 
marked, in regard to his vernal obſervation in 
the 32d year, that his' own private inſtrument 
placed that apparent equinox at ſun-riſe, and 5 
hours ſooner than a public inſtrument erected at 
Alexandria ; which both he himſelf, and Pto- 
lemy alſo, imputed to an error in the poſition 
of the public inſtrument +, whereas it might in 
reality have been owing to the effect of refrac- 
tion on his own inſtrument at ſun-riſe ; in coſe it 
be indeed certain (as the computations of Cal- 


* ZLuvuwepwnerai, nai, Th Woog To A emouoia——ual 
EVUPUYE exp: Tov N trou;, 1 and 4 Vern, equinex. p. 17% 


1 O xp; de, enen, ey AzxeZavdoua o g ExaTepov Er 
£05 TAONUYATSN Tept E woay* WITTE nn uat TYV GQuTYV Ion” 
g. d αεαανι Y TETNpHMENTY E WpRy35 EVYIOTA OLEVEVKEWs ibia. 
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viſius, Caſſini and de la Lande pretend) that 
Hipparchus* own inſtrument, in placing that 
equinox at ſun-riſe, placed it 5 or 6 hours 100 
ſoon *: but at leaſt Hipparchus has made no 
mention of his having diſcovered any ſuch error 
in his vernal obſervations, and we ſhall after- 
wards find ſome reaſon 10 doubt whether they 
really were in an error of being 6 hours too ſoon, 
as the following ſtatement of them, according to 
the computations of Calviſius and others does 
indeed affirm. But in fact Hipparchus was him- 
ſelf poſſeſſed. of no ſuch adequate means to diſ- 
cover when his obſervations diſagreed with the 
true equinores; although he could perceive by 
the interval between his obſervations when they 
diſagreed with each other in regard to their fol- 
lowing or not at the proper interval after each 
other: he did nevertheleſs attempt to determine 
the true times of thoſe equinoxes by computation, 
as T have-ſhewn in regard to his autumnal ob- 
ſervations, and attempted it alſo with ſome ſuc- 
ceſs in all thoſe obſervations, except the firſt, 
in caſe the ſecond flatement above be the right 
one; and it ſtill remains a matter of ſome doubt, 
whether his vernal equinoxes likewiſe do not 
in fact agree more with the true equinoxes, than has 
been ſuppoſed hitherto, the foundation for which 


doubts will appear in p. 199 and note p. 204; 


* © Te ſuppoſerai comme M. Caſſini, que l'equi- 
noxe arriva le 23 Mars 145, à 23h. 55, 5. 18. This 
means at 55“ after 11 of the morning of March 24 in 
146 according to the popular reckoning ; and thus it 


nearly agrees with the public inſtrument at Alexandria, 


and with Calviſius. See p. 196. 
O 4 But 
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But I myſelf undertake nothing more than to 
point out matters of fact, and leave all compu- 
tations relative to them for the conſideration 
of others. 


A STATEMENT. 


Of the Hours of Error in th: Obſervations on the vernal 
Equinoxes by Hipparchus according to the Computations 
of their true Times by Calviſius and others. 


Too ſoon according 
Bef.Chr. Calip. Year March 24 * to Calviſius 


4 Hours * : but 
Caſſini and de la 
Lande ſay near 
6 Hours. 


3" | Hours ; but de 

| at Mid-night JJ | 
yo 135 43 e 24 {is Land N 0 
| 1 Hour: but 


others ſay 1h. 3 


I 146 32 at Sun-riſe 


3 128 50 | ar Sun-ſer Mar.23 


* See the foregoing note in regard to the computa- 
tion of Caſſini and De la Lande. But with reſpe& to 
Calvifius, his words are ** hec obſervatio accidit die 
24 Martii; noſtræ tabulæ monſtrant æquinoctium idem 
horis decem poſt meridiem (ant. Chr. 144). This 
means at 10 o'clock at night on the 24th : I ſuſpect 
therefore that meridiem muſt be an error of the preſs for 
mediam notiem, i. e. 10 o'clock in the morniug of March 
24, and 2 hours /o2rzer than de la Lande computes ; 
Unleſs Calvifius has omitted Martii 23, and thus 
meant 10 at night of March 23, for which date we 


hall afterwards ſee ſome evidence ariſing from a com- 
putation of de Ja Lande. 


+ Il faut que Vequinoxe ſoit arrive recllement le 
24 au matin. p. 19. | 
On this equinox M. de la Lande remarks © Ptolemee 
dit, que cet equinoxe YVaccorde avec le me (which is 


my 
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By this ſtatement of the vernal obſervations, 
if compared with the ſecond ſtatement of the au- 
tumnal ones, it does not appear that the vernal 
have any ſuch claim to ſuperior accuracy as Pe- 
tavius and others have aſcribed to them“; I do 
not mean however with reſpect to the real truth 
of their times, but only with reſpect to ſuch repre- 
ſentation of the times as Calviſius, Caſſini, Boul- 
liaud and de la Lande have made of them ; for 
I reaſon only on the foundation of their compu- 
tations and aſſertions : I point out however theſe 
computations as matters, which ſtill want to be 
more accurately aſcertained and reconciled both 
with one another, with themſelves and with 
truth ; whereby they will be poſſibly till more 
reconciled with the obſervations of Hipparchus ; 


my 1ſt vernal) il n'y a en effet que 3h. 4 de difference.” 

Now gaccorde and difference are the phraſes by which 
M. de la Lande * 1% m axoxovIoy and Giamepwmaaa : 
and according to Ptolemy's meaning of thoſe phraſes there 
was in reality no diſagreement whatever between thoſe 
two obſervations? for the 2d followed exactly at 11 
times 6 hours after the 1ſt, at the end of 11 retro- 
grade years. Since then M. de la Lande finds a diſagree- 
ment, he muſt mean a diſagreement in ſome different 
reſpect from what Ptolemy meant: M. de la Lande may 
be right according to bit own meaning, but the ſame 
was not the meaning of Ptolemy, and yet he objects 
to what Ptolemy ſays ; he muſt aſcribe therefore to Pto- 
lemy a different ſenſe from his real one, otherwiſe M. 
de la Lande could not have reaſon to correct him; for 
Ptolemy was Hricily right according to his own ſenſe of 
Paccorde and difference, or rather I ſhould ſay Hip- 


parchus. 


See above, p. 139, in note. 


but 
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but let the diſtant and unexplored conſequences 
be what they may, I confine myſelf to that recon- 
cilement, which reſults as the firſt and immediate 

conſequence from the computations already pre- 
ſented to us by thoſe aſtronomers, Now this 
firſt conſequence is, that all theſe 3 vernal ob- 
ſervations did not at worſt exceed the 6 hours 
of error, to which Hipparchus confeſſed that 
all his obſervations might be ſubject, and that 
they all three placed the apparent equinoxes 700 
ſoon : this was indeed the very error, into which 
it was moſt natural for the vernal obſervations 
of Hipparchus to fall ; becauſe they were chiefly 
made at ſun-riſe and ſun-ſet, therefore would be 
affected by refraction, which in the vernal equi- 
noxes would cauſe them to appear fo ſoon. So 
far then all is in harmony both with probability 
and with the expreſs words of Hipparchus : it 
muſt however be til! reſerved as a matter of 
doubt, which wants to be better aſcertained, whe- 
ther theſe three vernal ones did fall ſo much 100 
ſoon, as all theſe aſtronomers agree in. 

But this Harmony will be found moreover to 
extend itſelf from theſe vernal to the autumnal 
obſervations. For hereby we may perhaps be 
able likewiſe to diſcover what the evidence was 
on which Hipparchus depended, when, as men- 
tioned above, he afirmed, that all his laſt three 
autumnal obſervations fell foo ſoon by 6 hours. 
His evidence might probably be this, the autum- 
nal equinox in the 32d year fell in the night, 
when its hour of arrival could not be obſerved; he 
could only obſerve at ſun-fet before its arrival, 
and at the following ſun-riſe after its arrival, and 
fix the hour between the two as well as he could. 


Now 
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Now that he might do this the more accurately, 
he probably would call in to his aſſiſtance a com- 
putation from his preceeding vernal equinox of 
32, in order to determine at what hour that 
computation would end; and this would be at 
ſun-riſe exactly where he ſays, that the equinox 
ought to be found, viz, 6 hours later than where 
his obſervation had placed it in the night. For 
Hipparchus had doubtleſs adopted the ſame in- 
terval as Ptolemy of 187 days between the ver- 
nal and autumnal equinox, when the former 
preceeds, which both. Boulliaud and de la Lande 
approve“. But from ſun-riſe on Mechir 27, 
where Hipparchus found the vernal equinox in 
the 32d year, down to ſun-riſe on the 4th of the 
epagomenæ, where he ſays the autumnal equi- 
nox ought to have fallen (d T&wwac) are exactly 
187 days . By this computation then it proba- 
bly was, that he concluded the obſervation at the 
preceeding mid- night to be 6 hours too ſoon. The 
ſame method by computation he probably employed 
alſo in the two remaining autumnal equinoxes 


ON Awo taping tonpeping mixes Veowng pong nuepau 5A, 
(i. e. 94, 12) amo Heping rpoerng AEN METOTwpiong ien · 
pins 2B, 5 (92, 12) in all thereſore 187 days. 


Lib. 3. c. 4. 


+ For from ſun-riſe on Mechir 27 the 6th month, to 
the end of that month are 4 days; and 6 months mote 
of 30 each, make up 184 days; and 2 days 18 hours 
more to mid-night in the 3d of the epagomenæ, make 
in all 186 days 18 hours to the hour of the chſerva- 
tion; and 6 hours more to ſun-riſe, where Hipparchiys 
afirmed that the equinox % /t to fall, make the 187 
days required, 
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in the 33d and 36th years, and hence he affirmed, 
that theſe alſo fell 6 hours too ſoon. Neither is 
it merely conjecture, that his evidence for this 
affirmation was ſuch a computation from his ver- 
nal obſervations ; for Hipparchus expreſsly ſays, 
that he made uſe of computation to fix this 
autumnal equinox in 32. Hipparchus ſays, 
that he had computed, that the equinox in the 
32d year happened on the third of the epago- 
menæ at mid-night.*” er1A:Xoyir9ou means com- 
puted, the word conſtantly employed for obſerved 
is eryoo's, It may be remarked, that Prolemy 
alſo employs the ſame words e71A:Moyiojueyys and 
£TINoy0&% pogo, when he ſpeaks of he determi- 
nation of the ſummer ſolſtice by himſelf, which 
in like manner fell in the night, when it could 
not be obſerved; and in the determination of 
which he likewiſe probably called in to his aſſiſ- 
tance a computation from the vernal and autum- 
nal equinoxes in the ſame year, both of which 
he mentions as having been obſerved by himſelf.+ 
This evidence at the ſame time proves, that Hip- 
parchus did not ſpeak at random, when he af- 
firmed, that the cauſe of the want of due inter- 
val between his laſt 3 autumnal equinoxes aroſe 
from thoſe in the 32d year and in the 36th falling 
6 hours 7% ſoon: but this could not poſſibly be 
true, if theſe autumnal obſervations had been 
made in the years marked in the firft flatement, 
and as the aſtronomers commonly ſuppoſe ; for 


* Emnenoyoga, now, auriy yeyorear Ty T rer tra- 
voutvν TOU ETWHTIOV. See paragraph 2, p. 179. 


+ See paragraph 7. p. 180. 
In 
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in thoſe years the apparent equinoxes, as found 


by Hipparchus, would have all, except one, - 


fallen actually t late; how then could Hippar- 
chus affirm, that they ought to have fallen 6 
hours till later? But this affirmation agrees 
moſt happily with the laſt three autumnal equi- 
noxes, in caſe they were made in the years 
marked in the ſecond ſtatement; and even in the 
firſt of theſe 6 obſervations it reduces his error 
within his own preſcribed bounds of 6 hours “. 
Here then we diſcover farther harmonious effects 
reſulting from the years as given in the ſecond 
ſtatement, and theſe alſo ſuch as are neceſſary to 
render the words of Hipparchus conſiſtent with 
the real truth of the facts as well as with the 
real dates in Ptolemy's text ; why then do 
aſtronomers alter the date 178, which alteration 
neceſſarily produces diſcord ? | 

But here however, it muſt be remarked, that 
one circumſtance preſents itſelf, the only one of 
which I have any knowledge, and which may 


* Ou amirTigu xai nun al TOY Apxaundn x & Ty 


THpnTtl x £&) TW OTUANOY 10440 Ni f AVER Katt tg TETApTOY | 


pepov; nurgas, Here we ice again, that he ſays he em- 
ployed computation (ovinoyioun) as well as obſervation 
(T1pnoa) to aſſiſt in fixing ſome of his equinoxes. 


+ Hence alſo we may poffibly diſcover the rea/on (as 
hinted above) why Hipparchus conceived his 2d au- 
tumnal obſervation to be 6 hours 00 ſoon, when the real 
truth was, that his 1ſt was 6 hours too /ale; for finding 
that his 4th, 5th and 6th were 6 hours 200 ſoon, he haſtily 
concluded that the error in the interval between the iſt 
and 2d was of the ſame kind, by the 2d being 10 ſoon 
like the reſt, though in fact it was not, but quite 35 
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be thought to offer an objection to the autumnal 


obſervations having been made in thoſe years 
marked in the ſecond ſtatement. This objection 
is, that it is the natural effect of reftaction at 
the autumnal equinoxes to cauſe them to ap- 
pear to late, Whereas in the ſecond ſtatement 
the laſt 3 appeared zoo ſoon, and this not with- 
ſtanding that 2 of them were made when the ſun 
was in the horizon, at which time refraction has 
moſt effect; this is contradictory, it may be 
ſaid, to natural probability. But in oppoſition to 
this it muſt be remarked likewiſe, that never- 
theleſs the firſt 3 out of the 6 ſtill fell 209 late, if 
they erred at all; and that the 3d did ſo in the fr} 
ſtatement, although made at mid-day, when there 
is no refraction; moreover, that the 6th fell uo ſoon 
likewiſe even in the fir ſtatement as well as in 
the ſecond; conſequently we cannot get free of all 
offences againſt natural probability, not even in 
the 1½ ſtatement any more than in the ſecond: 
if then Hipparchus could in his obſervations 
fall into ſuch errors (ſuppoſing the firſt ſtate- 
ment to be the right one) as ſhould in that 
offend againſt natural probability in one reſpect and 
in one degree, why might he not be equally ca- 

able (in caſe the ſecond ſtatement be the right 
one) to fall into errors, which ſhould in this alſo 
offend againſt probability in ſome other reſpect and 

me other degree ? more eſpecially, fince he him- 
ſelf informs us by his own words, that his errors 
and offences were actually in his other reſpett laſt 
mentioned, and even preciſely in this other degree 
likewiſe, namely, that his obſervations placed 


the three laſt equinoxes 6 hours 50 ſoon, which 
| is 
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is the very error in ind and nearly in degree 
found ſubſiſting in them according to the ſecond 
ſtatement : but notwithſtanding this error, they 
are {till leſs erroneous, upon the whole, in the 
ſecond ſtatement than in the firſt; conſequently, 
upon the whole, they are more confiſtent with 
probability in the ſecond than in the firſt ſtate- 
ment. This ſecond ſtatement then, by redu- 
cing the errors of Hipparchus to be conſiſtent 
with what his own cwords attribute to them both 
in kind and degree, does in fact abſolve him 
from the imputation of error at all; for errors 
diſcovered by the author himſelf, made known 
to us and aſcertained by him, ceaſe in reality 
from being any longer errors; becauſe they ac- 
tually in that caſe point out the truth, when 
thus corrected by himſelf. Rereby then Hip- 
parchus becomes ſufficiently vindicated from 
the accuſations of modern aſtronomers *, 


* I may add here however as a farther vindication, 
that in reality the circumſtance of the autumnal equi- 
noxes in the 32d, 33d and 36th year, falling about 4 
hours 100 ſoon in the ſecond ſtatement, is not.altogether 
ſuch an offence againſt natural probability, as it may 
at firſt ſight appear to be: for there were two cauſes 
which might produce error in obſervations by the Ar- 
milla, and theſe tend to produce errors, which are dia- 
metrically oppoſite to each other, One is, as above- 
mentioned, refraction, which in the autumnal equi- 
noxes naturally tends to make them appear too late; but 
a ſecond cauſe of error, is from the parallax of the 
ſun, and this tends to make them appear zoo ſoon, as is 
thus pointed out by Riccioli, Duo vitiant obſerva- 
tiones, niſi corrigantur, primum eſt parallaxis ſolis; 
nam æquinoctia autumnalia præcipitat & verna retar dat, 
exhibendo ſolem nobis depreſſiorem, quam ſi ex centro 

terra 
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But will it be as eaſy to vindicate M. de la 
Lande from error and diſcord in his computations, 
as Hipparchus in his o/ervations * Let others 
examine the following example. I have ſhewn 
in my note to p. 195, that M. de la Lande a- 
grees with Caſſini in regard to the vernal equinox 
of the 32d calippic year, falling about mid-day, 
that is, 6 hours later than where Hipparchus 
had fixed it by obſervation; which was at ſun-riſe 
on March 24, in the year before Chriſt 145, ac- 
cording to the aftronomic reckoning of M, de 
la Lande, which is the year 146 in the popu- 
lar reckoning : He then ſays a few lines lower, 
c“ That in the ſame year Hipparchus obſerved the 
autumnal equinox at ſun-riſe on Sept, 27 (which 
was according to 'M. de la Lande, the autumnal 
equinox in the 33d calippic year) but by its be- 
ing affected by refraction, it appeared 700 late; 
and it had really arrived 6 hours ſcorer, viz, as 

early as the preceeding mid-night,** Now be- 


terræ ſpectaretur: alterum & majus vitium eſt a refrac- 
tone, quæ attollendo ſolem verna æquinoctia præci- 
pitat, autumnalia retardat.” Almageſtum nov. Bonon. 


1651. Tom. 1. pars prior. p. 133. 


* La meme anne (145) Pequinoxe d'automne fut ob- 
ſerve le 4 jour intercalaire au matin, ce qui revient au 
26 Sept 145 a 16h. 1'.—mais a raiſon de la refraction il 
parut trop tard, il Etoit arrive des minuit.” p. 18. 
This means mid-night between the 26th and 27th of 
Sept. in 146 according to the popular mode, and thus 
on reckoning back 187 days, it would place the vernal 
equinox in 146 about 6 hours ſooner than Hipparchus, 
not later, and only 2 hours ſooner than Calviſius, in 
caſe we ſuppoſe his word meridiem to be the right reac” 

3 1g, 


c: 


55 
n 
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tween mid-day on March 24, and mid-night be- 

tween the 26th and 27th of Septembet are in- 
cluded only 186 days and 12 hours, whereas 
there ought to be an interval of 187 days be- 
tween the yernal and ſubſequent autumnal equi- 
nox. Here is an error then of 12 hours: how 
can both theſe computations of M. de la Lande 
be true? It is very poſſible therefore, that ei- 
ther of them may be true. Bur if it be aid, 
that M. de la Lande's phraſe, I will juppoſe (Je 
ſuppoſerai) does not expreſs his full aſſent, but 
that he admitted what Caſfini ſaid for the pre- 
ſent only, ſtill the conſequence muſt be, that 
Hipparchus's vernal obſervation in 32 was 
found by him 6 hours 100 late not zoo ſoon ; and if 
ſo, then this again is an offee againſt natural 
probability, and if ſuch an offence dues ſubſiſt in 
this vernal equinox, why may it not equally 
ſubſiſt in regard to the 3 laſt autumnal equi- 
noxes in the ſecond ſtatement ? It was for theſe 
reaſons then that I expreſſed ſome doubt above, 
whether the vernal equinoxes of Hipparchus 
were really found by him foo ſoon + but at leaſt 
here is a diſcord which wants to be removed; 
and until it be removed, it proves that the ob- 
ſervations of Hipparchus have been ſomelimes 
accuſed by ſome authors upon precarious prin- 
ciples of modern computation, as well as upon 
precarious corrections of Ptolemy's Greek text. 
If then ſuch doubts, difficulties and diſcord are 


% 
ing, and that Marti 23 is omitted. See my note (*) 
to p. 196, which refets to the preſent note, But at this 
rate this vernal obſervation by Hipparchus'was #20 /ate 
not too /oon for the true equinox. 
even 
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even ſtill found ſubſiſting in modern computa- 
tions, where 1s there any ſolid ground for ac- 
culing the integrity of Ptolemy's text, or the 
accuracy of the ſecond flatement above of the 
obſervations and errors of Hipparchus ; which 
is founded on Ptolemy's preſent text, and for the 
alteration of which we have not hitherto been 
able to diſcover any ſufficient evidence? 

It is moreover remarkable, that this very ob- 
jection of a want of due interval between 2 equi- 
noxes, which thus lies either againſt the confi- 
ftency of the above two computations of M. de 
la Lande with each other, or elſe againſt the 
conſiſtency of theſe two computations by M. de 
la Lande ith thoſe of Caſſini and other aſtrono- 
mers, is the ſame kind of objection, which M. de 
la Lande himſelf approves, when urged by Bouil- 
laud againſt the integrity of the date 178 as 
mentioned in my note to p. 134; or (what comes 
to the very ſame thing) againſt the preceedence of 
the vernal obſervation of 32 to the autumnal ob- 
ſer vation of 32: for Bouillaud in regard to this 
urges, ** that the above vernal could not preceed 
the above-mentioned autumnal equinox, be- 
cauſe there would then have been found by 
Hipparchus only 186 days and 18 hours be- 
tween thoſe two equinoxes; which would want 
6 hours of the due interval which ought to ſub- 
fiſt between them.“ This is only one half of 
the error contained between M. de la Lande's 


„Si vernale iſtud (anno 32) prius eſſe autumnali 
(anno 32) dicemus, reperiemus tantum intervallum a 
verno ad autumnale dierum 186, hor. 18.“ Allron. 
Philol, p. 64. 
rwo 
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two computations, and yet he approves this 
objection by Bouillaud, which applies with dou- 
ble force either againſt himſelf or elſe againſt 
thoſe computations, on the ſuppoſed accuracy of 
which others have accuſed Hipparchus of error 
and Ptolemy's text of corruption. But this ob- 
jection, although it is indeed valid againſt M. de 
la Lande or Caſſini, yet has no force when urged 
as above by Bouillaud againſt the preceedence of 
the vernal obſervation of 32 to the autumnal one 
of 32; becauſe Hipparchus allows, not only 
in general that his obſervations were ſubje& to 
error to the above amount of 6 hours, but alfo 
in particular he expreſsly notices, that the autum- 
nal obſervation in 32 was in an error of bein 

6 hours too ſoon (8:0y Tic); which 6 hours, 
if added, would complete the 186 days and 18 
hours to the due interval of 187 full days. It 
ſeems wonderful then how Bouillaud could urge 
ſo weak an objection, or how M. de la Lande 
could approve an objection of -bis kind; theabove- 
mentioned one is indeed Bouillaud's 3d proof; 
but it is on his 2d proof that M. de la Lande 
beſtows approbation, and which is as follows, 
of the ſame kind however with the foregoing one. 
Bouillaud here contends “ that the autumnal 
obſervation of 32 muſt preceed the vernal of 32, 
becauſe there actually was the right interval of 
178 days 6 hours between them.“ But has 
not Hipparchus himſelf remarked, that his au- 
tumnal obſervation of 32 fell 6 hours too ſcon 


* « Ab autumnali (anno 32) ad verna'e (anno 32) 
elapſi ſunt dies 178 hor. 6, quantum debet efle interval- 
lum.” 757d. | 
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(Soy, mrwics) which his own dates there prove? 
If then theſe 6 hours be deducted from the 178 
days 6 hours, it reduces the interval to 178 days 
only, and thus becomes a proof, that the au- 
tumnal could not precede the vernal of 32; ſo 
that this is, if poſſible, worſe than Bouillaud's 
3d proof above: but in both he gives unlimited 
credit to thoſe obſervations of Hipparchus, which 
the latter himſelf allows to be erroneous ; yet 
Bouillaud will give no credit to the corrections of 
thoſe obſervations by Hipparchus, which correc- 
tions the dates given there prove to be right. What 
is all this but croſs-purpoſes? But at beſt no ſolid 
concluſion can be drawn hence either way, until it 
be firſt determined, whether the obſervations of 
Hipparchus are intitled to more credit than his 
own corrections of them: yet theſe are the kind of 
proofs which M. de la Lande approves.* Bouil- 
laud's remaining proof, which is the iſt in his 
order is nothing more ſolid . Such then are our 


%, Bouillaud fait voir, qu'il faut lire ann. 177 (& 
non ann. 178) parceque les annees calippiques com- 
mengaient au ſolſtice d'ete ; il le prouve auth par / inter- 
valle de 158 jours 6 heures, qu'il y a de cet equinoxe au- 
tumnale (en ann. 32) au ſuivant (Vequinoxe vernale en 
Pann. 32).” Memeire, &c. p. 17. 

+ The defect in this is in the premiſes ; for Bouillaud 
ſets out with ſuppoſing and aſſerting as true what cannot 
be proved true, viz. that there was an interval of 285 
full Eeyptian years and o days between the two autum- 
nal obſervations of Hipparchus and Ptolemy. Si 
annos tropicos (prout taxavit Ptolemæus) 285, ſeu an- 
nos Egyptios 285 dies 70, auferamits, &c,” Ibid. 
Here we ſee he ſuppoſes what can neither be proved by 

the phraſe uera ore ety nor by any other in Ptolemy, as 
I have ſhewn above and ſhall confirm more afterwards. 


Philo- 
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philoſophers, who have thus themſelves in 
their own ſciences for two whole centuries, out- 
done the wanderings of the Iſraelites in the wil- 
derneſs, while they nevertheleſs profeſs. to clear 
up all our ideas in theology ! Philoſophers, phy- . 
ſical and metaphyfical, firſt cure your own ſelves ; 
until then philoſophy can be deemed no better 
than a quack medicine in religion! yet thug 
daily does it impoſe on the public with a learned 
face of ſolemnity, while deſtitute in fact both 
of ſolid argument and evidence! _ 

Mere 9: IA ern] In this ſentence, and in ſeveral 
more before and after it, we have repeated ex- 
amples of the ſame phraſe. as in the caſe above- 
mentioned of peru ons 71: here then we might 
hope to meet with ſome illuſtration of the true 
meaning of this numeric phraſe by wzre : yet it 
unfortunately happens, that theſe examples are 
of no uſe for that purpoſe ; becauſe through the 
circumflances, which accompany them, the preci/e 
intervals in all theſe caſes muſt neceſſarily be ei- 
ther equal 10 the full number of Egyptian years 
there ſpecified, or more than equal. What we 
want then to meet with are ſome examples, in 
which the preciſe intervals muſt neceſſarily on ac- 
count of the concomitant circumſtances be «fs 
than the number of full years annexed ; as [ 
ſhewed to be the real caſe in the firſt ſentence in 
regard to peru om: ern, if the date 178 be not 
corrupted : ſuch examples of a 4% interval 
would prove to a demonſtration, that the phraſes 
Here i ern and pre om er and all fuch others 
were never meant to expreſs any thing more pre- 
ciſe than merely in and upon the laſt of the years 


there ſpecified ; for his ſenſe leaves thoſe in- 
P 3 tervals 
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tervals to be either equal to, or more than equal, 
or leis than the full number, according as the ob- 
ſervations were made near the beginning or the 
end of the firſt and laſt years. But here we 
again meet with ill luck; for this numeric phraſe 
by were is never employed any where elſe by 
Ptolemy himſelf in all his work with reſpect to 
years, except in that ſingle caſe of er TTE ETH 
which is, as the antiquaries ſpeak, an unique: 
he does indeed ſometimes make uſe of that 
phraſe by e in regard to hours; but his rea- 
ſoning in theſe inſtances relates to differences too 
minute and too little obvious to afford us any 
ſatisfactory illuſtration.“ The preſent ſentence 
pre ws ern and the concomitant ones are not 
| the words of Ptolemy, but of Hipparchus, they 
= being all extracts quoted from him; in imita- 
4 tion of which Ptolemy is once, and once only, 
| 


led to adopt the phraſe of Hipparchus in the 

4 caſe of H ome er, but in all other examples 
N Ptolemy himſelf makes uſe of pzrzfv ; and un- 
fortunately the above extracts quoted from Hip- 
parchus are of no uſe to us for our purpoſe in 
view. However, this other numeric phraſe by 

_ p«#7&%&v, although not exactly a parallel one, yet 
is ſufficiently fo ro illuſtrate the vague meaning 
of the phraſe by her.; by proving that Aer 
does in like manner ſometimes expreſs an inter- 
wal, which is more than the number of full years 
annexed, and ſometimes let than that number 
of full years; therefore that p.:7£v means like 
per only in and upon the laſt of the years ſo 


* See one example with reſpect to hours at paragraph 
7 at the bottom of p. 180. : 
_ ſpect 
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ſpecified, Let us point out ſome examples of 
theſe different intervals thus expreſſed by Aer. 
In the following example the preciſe interval be- 
tween the two obſervations in queſtion is at leaſt 
118 days 4% than the 12 years here ſaid by 
Ptolemy to intervene between them, let the years 
be reckoned in any poſſible manner . Ptole- 
my here ſays, that Timocharis made an ob- 
ſervation on the moon and the ſtar Spica, on 
the 5th day of the Egyptian month Tybz, and in 
the 454th year of Nabonaſſar: Again, that he 
made another obſervation on the ſame two ob- 
jets on the 7th day of the Egyptian month 
Thoth and in the 466th year of Nabonaſſar: the 


Interval between (perag&v) the two obſcrvations - 


being 12 years.” Now did he mean here the 


preciſe interval, and that it was at leaſt exactly 


equal to 12 full Egyptian years, if not more? 
Certainly neither of theſe could be his meaning; 
and he could not mean the preciſe interval at all; 
becauſe if this be reckoned up, it will be found 


* Tijoxap jxev avayeafper TYHTA;, EV Adetardpeta, dich 
To AF ble rng Tpwlng xala M ν,/h V Tepiodov, Tov 0s Toſi Ty 
E, 1 cem Tov Lraxuv xateafie, &C,—xai C 0 xpouog 
ara To TNA eros amo Naforarapo ar AiyvaTious 
Toi E— 

Kai ev Tu MH de grei rng aut; TepioTou ono do,, ort 
Tov de Od rn Z — Traxus £9cuvero arrreu,ẽͤ g, &C.— x 
tor 6 xpovog xata to TE erog ano NaBoraoapoy nat A- 
wunTIov; OY Z— 

Kai 6 Eraxus aa dia raurug rng TIpNoTeus YOTIWTERIS luer 
rau m, &c. — ey Toig IB creo: Tos METAET Twy duo 
Typnoewy. Lib. 7. c. 3. | | 

N. B. The two above calippic dates are the ſame 
with the 2d and 4th Athenian dates referied to in my 
Tables, 
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to want 118 days of 12 full years, and thus to 
be le than the number of the 12 full years 
there ſpecified . He could therefore mean both 
here and elſewhere by between (rv) only the 
exeral and groſs interval, if reckoned in a popu- 
Far way by whole years, and theſe computed 
from the nd of the year 454 excluſively, in 
which the firſt obſervation was made to the end 

of the year 466 inclufively, in and upon which 
the ſecond obſervation was made; between which 
dates there intervened in reality 12 full Egyp- 
tian years. Thus then we find, that eyen this nu- 
meric phraſe by Hr “% does not mean after the 
expiration of the 12 full years here ſpecified, but 


| „For from the gth of Tybi (the 5th Egyptian 
4. month) there are 25 days more to the end of that 

month; and 7 months more of 3o days each with the 

5 epagomenæ to the end of the Egyptian year 454, 
amount in all to 240 days, which added to the 11 

- years from the end of 454 to the end of 465 make up 
11 years and 240 days; to which adding the firſt 7 

days to the yth of the firſt month Thoth in 466, they 
amount to only 247 days more than 11 full years, 
therefore are if than 12 full years by 118 days: And 
univerſally this muſt always be the caſe, whenever the 

day of the 2d obſervation falls ſooner in the Egyptian 

year than the day of the iſt obſervation ; on the con- 

trary when the 2d falls later than the 1ſt, then there will 

be mere, than the annexed ful! number of years, in the 

preciſe interval reckoned from the day of one obſervation 

to the day of the other. ,So that whenever Ptolemy 
reckons by whole years he means only the groſs interval; 

and when he wants to aſcertain the preciſe interval he al- 

ways adds the odd days to the whole years; of which 

latter we have an example at the bottom of p. 118 

| aboye, | | 
only 
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only in and upon the 12th. or laſt of the number 


of years there annexed: much more may we 
conclude therefore that Ptolemy meant the ſame 
by usr in his phrafe her ons r (becauſe this 
is its proper and common ſenſe in other antient 
authors) viz. not af/er the expiration of 285 
years, but only in and pon the 285th year, rec- 
koned from the end of the year 178 excluſively, 
in which the obſervation of Hipparchus was 
made; ſo that the preciſe interval became leſs 
than 285 full years, i. e. only 284 years and 70 
days in the firſt ſentence; notwithſtanding that 
the ſame phraſe in the ſecond ſentence (on ac- 
count of that different circumſtance pointed out in 
the note above) included an interval of more than 
285 full years, i. e. 285 and 70 days. The 
above parallel paſſage then by uzra&v may be 


called a caſe in point, and fully vindicates the - 


integrity of the date 178, by ſhewing, that it 
1s not inconfilent with the number of years con- 
tained in the ſum 285, as Copernicus had ſup- 
poſed. Becaule in the firſt place this latter ſum 
by vere juſt as well as by perz&v, expreſſes only 
the groſs interval reckoned by whole years from 
the end of the year of the iſt obſervation in 178 
to the end of the year of the ad obſcrvation in 
463 incluſively (which incluſive mode I have 
often mentioned before, as being the general 
mode of reckoning by the antients, though not 
the univerſal one) and this indefinite made of rec- 
koning leaves the preciſe interval to become more or 
leſs than the ſum of whole years, according to the 
following circumſtance; for in the ſecond 
place, the fact is that in the 1ſt ſentence, the 
2d obſervation fell /coner in the Egyptian Os 
| than 
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than the 1ſt obſervation, but on the contrary 
in the ad ſentence the 1ſt obſervation by Hip- 
parchus fell ſooner in the Egyptian year than the 
2d obſervation by Ptolemy ; it is this different 
circum ſtance which cauſes the difference in the 
length of the preciſe interval in the two caſes ; 
to which different circumſtance, and the con- 
ſequences reſulting from it in the e ſen- 
tences and computations, none of the aſtrono- 
mers have attended. Of theſe it may therefore 
be truly ſaid, “that they have all ſpoken evil 
of that which they knew not;” which has in- 
deed been long ago pointed out to us in ſerip- 
ture as being too often the character of philo- 
ſophic ſcorners, who with their brethren the 
metaphyſical Unitarians and pretended rational 
chriſtians daily fall into greater errors, extrava- 
gancies and abſurdities than any other claſs of 
men in literature; and theſe indeed of ſuch a 
nature as to make one quite ſick of the very 
name of philoſophy, when thus perpetually a- 
buſed to ſupport, by diſputation, the cauſe of 
negligence, prejudice, ſervility to authority, 
fancy, ſophiſtry and learned romance in oppoſi- 
tion to the dictates of rational enguiry. 

In the very ſame page Ptolemy gives us two 
other examples, in which the groſs interval be- 
tween the two reſpective obſervations, is again, 
in like manner, reckoned by hele years and ex- 
preſſed by p:r#&v ; but in both of theſe the pre- 
ciſe interval is more, not leſs than the number of 
whole years there ſpecificd; I ſhall ſubjoin one 
of theſe examples for the ſake of illuſtration. 
Ptolemy there ſays, „that from an obſervation 


made by Timocharis on the 29th of the Egyp- 
. tian 
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tian month Athyr in the 465th year of Nabo- 
naſſar, to another made by Agrippas in the 12th 
year of Domitian, on the 2d of the Egyptian 
month Tybi in the 840th year of Nabonaflar— 
there intervened beizween them (pueraZv) 37 f 
years.“ Now the preciſe interval between the 

two obſervations amounted in reality to 375 full 
Egyptian years and 33 days; for the 375 years 
would end on Athyr 29 You 3d month) in 840, 
from which to the day of the ſ-cond obſervation 
on Tybi 2d (the 5th month) are 33 days more; 
we ſee then that in this caſe the preciſe interval 
becomes more than the groſs interval of whole 
years, becauſe the 2d obſervation fell later in the 
Egyptian year than the firſt obſervation : but it 
ſtill equally appears from this example, that 
Piolemy never meant by erg any more than 
by er to expreſs any thing except the groſs in- 
terval of whole years, reckoned from the end of 
the year of the firſt obſervation to the end of the 
year of the ſecond ; which indefinite mode is not 
able of itſelf to determine, whether the preciſe 
interval will be more or leſs than the groſs interval, 
until that circumſtance be examined, whether the 
2d obſervation fell /coner or later in the Egyp- 


* Tinoxaps avaypapei, Tort To MZ ere rug Turns 
zar xaNTTOY Tepiodou, xatr AryutTious Ty KO Tov Ade 
To ve A nuou Trs Leng egaivero, & —xa £07 © 
Xpovog xata To TAE eto; ano Nagcæacapou Adup K 

Ayanmas de avaypagei, ori r IB ere Arueriavou n Le» 
ann ce, & c.— a £0TW 0 xpovog xatas To M eos 
amo Nagoagoapou vat Aryuatiou; T Br METAZ Tre 
doo Tneno cui xgcrou xciexovrog er TOE, * "$58 
| This is the ſame as the 3d Athenian date refetred to 
in my Tables. 
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tian year than the firſt. The other example in 
the ſame page of Ptolemy is to the ſame purport 
as this latter one, therefore may be omitted; but 
this latter one ſerves moreover to clear up ano- 
ther ſubject liable to ſome doubt: for in both 
theſe examples as well as in the caſe of Ae o 
ern, and in ſeveral others, which occur in Pto- 
lemy, there is ſuch a medley of dates by calip- 
pic and intercalated years and days with Egyp- 
tian and not intercalated years and days, that it 
might be doubtful, or at leaſt might perplex 
readers to determine, whether by ſuch phraſes 


as 375 years between, he meant 375 calippic or 


Egyptian years. Now in this latter example it 
becomes evident, that he could not - poſſibly 
mean any but Egyptian years, becauſe there is 
no calippic date annexed to the ſecond .obſer- 
vation 1n this latter example, but only an Egyp- 
tian one; and indeed univerſally throughout 
Ptolemy I know of no inſtance, in which he 
ſums up any period by calippic or intercalated 
years, but always by Egyptian ones, and when 
he means to point out the preciſe interval, he 
always adds the odd overplus days to the num- 
ber of whole Egyptian years: ſo that there is 
* the leaſt reaſon to conceive, that by yer# 
ern (where the ſame medley of calippic and 
Egyptian dates occurs) Ptolemy meant full in- 
tercalated, that is, calippic years equal to Julian 
ones, but only retrograde Egyptian ones with- 
out intercalation, which muß caufe an over- 
plus of 7o odd days more than 285 Egyptian 
years in the 2d ſentence; but a deficiency of 295 
days 4% than 285 years in the 1ſt ſentence. 


Again, another fimilar example in which the 
Pre- 
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preciſe interval was more than the groſs interval of 
whole years, occurs in the firſt paragraph at p. 
181 above; where Ptolemy ſays, Ey Toig er 
e200 Tg OANG 0:%07%7%w; POA crow, &c. 5 the. 
two preceeding ſums of 152 years and 419, 
out of which the groſs interval of 571 years is 
compoſed, are exceeded by the preciſe interval by 
go days and a traction, as Ptolemy himſelf there 
ſhews ; and through the ſame cauſe as before, 
viz. becauſe the ſecond obſervation fell later in 
the Egyptian year than the firſt ; but it might 
Juſt as well have happened to have fallen ſooner ; 
and yet in both caſes we have found, that he 
equally expreſſes the groſs interval by Her: 
why then ſhould he not have juſt as well meant 
to expreſs only the groſs interval by Aer in the 
caſe of perez os e714; and thus this will contain 
more than the preciſe interval in the firſt ſentence, 
although js in the ſecond ſentence on ac- 
count of the very ſame difference in this 
circumſtance? So that whether he employs were 
or j:72:£v, he means uniformly the ſame thing, 
viz. in and upon the 285th or the 12ch or the 
375ch or the 571 Egyptian year after the end 
of that year, in which the firſt obſervation was 
made; and thus by this popular mode of reckon- 
ing by whole years, he leaves the preciſe inter val 
underermined, and to be collected by readers 
themſelves from the materials which his other 
dates afford them. Any other ſenſe affixed to 
the above phraſes, except that which I have 
pointed out, will introduce fuch confuſion and 
contra-i&tion, that it will be impoſſible to re- 
concile any one computation in Prolemy with 
any other; while on the contrary the ſenſe 
above 
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above-mentioned produces harmony between all 
the computations throughout his whole work; 
nevertheleſs have the aſtronomers ever given the 
leaſt attention to this? If they had, they 
could have never accuſed the date 178 of 
inconfiftency, and I myſelf might have been 
ſpared the trouble of employing ſo many words 
which ſome perhaps may condemn as ſuper- 
fluous, without conſidering that every enigma 
appears to be very eaſy and obvious, when it is 
once found out: and that the right ſenſe of 
pete ome ery has hitherto appeared ænigmatical, 
is ſufficiently evident from the conſequences, 
viz. the many unſatisfactory reaſonings which 
have been offercd during two whole centuries, 
as well as the unjuſt accuſations, to which that 
numeric . phraſe has given birth in regard to 
Hipparchus, together with the licentious con- 
jectures and interpolations in Ptolemy's text. 

Ey Tw AB ere eneonpyveto jpanote|* We come 
now to the ſecond quotation from Ptolemy, in 
which he compares his own obſervations on the 
equinoxes with thoſe of Hipparchus: and if 
any one ſhould here think, that this word ta- 
are implies, that Hipparchus himſelf placed 
more confidence in this obſervation in the 32d 
year than in any of his others; he will perceive, 
that uaaore could never be intended to imply 
any ſuch ſenſe, if he does but look back to the 
foregoing paragraph, wherein he will find uz 
equally applied to a the obſervations of Hip- 
parchus, Tag 7: v ro rob ITT& x00 patNoTR em 
TN pueeyeJetT OUS we HIT O HT LAN jajhfVCUS UT cu. 
From what I have urged above it appears, how- 


* Sce p. 179. paragraph 2. 
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ever, that Petavius may be ſo far right in what 

he has aſſerted in my notes to p. 138 and 182, 
as that Hipparchus had more confidence in his 
vernal than in his autumnal obſervations; but 
there is not the leaſt reaſon for what Petavius 
after Albategnius and others has added, that 
Hipparchus thought better of that in the 3ad 
year than of any other autumnal one; on the 
contrary, he confeſſes it to be in an error of 6 
hours tco ſoon, and indeed it could not be ac- 
curately obſerved at all on account of its falling 
in the night: nevertheleſs as he happened in the 
ſame 32d year to make his firſt vernal obſerva- 
tion, this enabled him to correct his autumnal 
one by computation from the vernal one ; and 
to fix it at ſun-riſe on Sept. 27; it ſtill remains 
alſo @ doubt, whether he has not fixed it nearly 
right. It has happened moreover by mere ac- 
cident, that Hipparchus, and Ptoleiny likewiſe 
in his extracts, have both of them made more 
uſe of this obſervation than of any other, partly, 
as I have ſhewn at p. 163, becauſe there hap- 
pened to be a total lunar eclipſe in the 32d year, 
of which Hipparchus took advantage to ob- 
ſerve the ſtar Spica after Timocharis and others; 
and partly becauſe from this 32d year to the ob- 
ſervation of Ptolemy in the 463d Egyptian year 
there were about 285 years, which is nearly one 
balf of the interval from Meto's obſervation of 
the ſummer ſolſtice to that of Ptolemy in 463: 
for this interval contained 140 days more than 
571 years; now twice 285 amounts only to 
570; ſo that if. Ptolemy had made uſe of the 
obſervation in the year 33, the duplicate of 284 
would have been but 568. Hereby Ptolemy on 
RS 5 
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better able to compare the length of the ſolar 
year in thoſe 285 years with nearly their dupli- 
cate 571, by thus making uſe of his earlier au- 
tumnal obſervation in the 32d year in preference 
to any later one out of the laſt three. 

EQ” o doig Aryurriamoig LIIE er:01. Paragraph 4. 
p. 186.] As theſe words, in which mention is 
here again made of a ſum of 285 years, follow 

immediately after the account, which Ptolemy 
gives of the groſs interval between the autum- 
nal equinox of Hipparchus and his own autum- 
nal one (which interval amounted in preciſe length 
according to the preſent dates in the text to no 
more than 284 years and 7o days) hence poſſibly 
fũormer aſtronomers may have been induced and 
future ones may be equally miſled, to alter one 
of thoſe dates, i. e. 178 to 17), in order to ex- 
tend zhe preciſe interval to agree with this ſum of 
285 full and whole years; for that 285 full years 
are meant here 1s ſufficiently plain from the word 
oN: and they may erroneouſly conclude, that 
fince 285 whole years are meant here by <p” oo 
ome erco, therefore the preciſe interval of 285 
whole years at leaſt, was equally meant before 
by her ome ern, and not the indefinite groſs in- 
terval of 285 years, amounting by the accidental 
circumſtances of the cafe to no more than 284 
whole years and 70 days; it becomes neceſſary 
therefore to ſet the meaning and reaſoning of 
Ptolemy in this paſſage in its right light, and 
in fact it will be found to give no colour what- 
ever to the propriety of ſuch an alteration of the 
date 178. For by theſe words in 285 hole 
years Ptolemy does not recapitulate or make 4 
ſecond mention of what the above interval was be- 
x 7" tween 
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tween the two autumnal equinoxes; but he 
draws here in the preſent paſſage à concluſion, 
which follows from the flatement he had before 
made of that interval in the two preceeding para- 
. 2 and 3; the groſs or general interval was in- 

eed expreſſed there by 285 years, but the preciſe 
interval was only 284 years and 50 days: Ptolemy 
being conſcious therefore, that the preciſe inter- 
val in queſtion was only a fractional part of 285 
Egyptian years; he proceeds now by way of 
conclufion, to point out here (as the illative con- 
junction therefore (a) proves) how the caſe 
would ſtand in a ſum à tle different, namely, 
if he was to ſubſtitute a preciſe interval of 285 
whole Egyptian years and 70 days, in place of 
the above groſs interval of 285 years, which a- 
mounted to no more than 284 years and 70 
days; and this he does in order to lay a more 
ſolid foundation for two ſublequent concluſions 
which he proceeds to draw in regard to the ſtill 
larger and rounder intervals of 300 years and 
6oo years. His reaſoning then, when fully di- 
lated, is to the following purport: * It zhere- 
fore (ſays he) inſtead of the above groſs interval 
of 285 Egyptian years (which accidentally con- 
tain only a fractional part of 285 ſuch years) we 
take, as the foundation of our reaſoning, in re- 
gard to the proportions we propoſe to inſtitute, 
a preciſe interval of 285 whole Egyptian years 
of 365 days each, there will during this interval 
have been inſerted in an intercalated year, like 
the Julian, 71 biſſectile days with 6 hours over- 
plus“; fo that 285 retrograde Egyptian years 


* For if 285 years be divided by 4, the quotient 


will be 71 and 4}, which ſhews therefore, that there 5 
e 
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with 71 days and 6 hours will be contained in 
285 Julian years. Now it appears by the ob- 
ſervation on the autumnal equinox by Hippar- 
chus compared with my own, that from the 
hour of his obſervation of the equinox at mid- 
#ight on the 3d of the epagomenæ in the year 


178 after the death of Alexander, down to my 


own on the gth of the 3d month Athyr at « hour 
nearly after ſun-rife, was included the preciſe in- 
terval of 284 Egyptian years and 70 days and 7 
hours (i. e. a 4th part of a day and a 24th more, 


viz. 1 hour) . But Hipparchus at the ſame 


time allows there, that the hour at which he 
had fixed this obſer vation of the equinox (if it 
can with propriety be called an obſervation 
when it fell in the night) was 6 hours 700 ſoon; 
and when he eame to correct it by computation 
from the preceeding vernal equinox, which he 
had obſerved more accurately becauſe it fell in 
the day, he found that his autumnal one could not 
have really fallen before ſan-ri/e : thus then there 
were only 284 years 70 days and 1 hour from 
the autumnal equinox of Hipparchus, when thus 
corrected, down to my own obſervation of the 
ſame equinox in the Egyptian year 4637. Yet 


be 71 biſſectile days and 6 hours more in 285 Julian 


years intercalated with 1 day in every 4 years, 


* We ſhall ſee afterwards why Ptolemy inſtead of 
a 24th part made it the greater ſum of a 20h part of a 
day, viz. Hyepas rag Tara O xa A xai K eyyiora was 
nuEpay. 


+ For from mid-night on the 2d of the epagomenæ 
(where Hipparchus placed his e6/ervation) there were 
6 hours to /un-rife on the 4th of the epagomenæ, re 
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between the vernal equinox obſerved by Hip- 
parchus in the ſame 32d calippic year down to 
my own obſervation of the vernal equinox in 
the ſame Egyptian 463d year, there was an in- 
terval of 285 years and 70 days and 7 hours +: 
ſince then the difference between the two inter- 
_ vals amounts only to one year and 65. it is uſeleſs 
to make wo ſeparate caſes and inſtitute two ſepa- 
rate propertions in conſequence of this ſinall diffe- 
rence ; we will therefore augment the firſt in- 
terval between the two autumnal equinoxes with 
one year 1n order to make it equal to the ſecond 
interval. Thus we will take 285 years inſtead . 
of 284 and if my own obſervation had been 
thus made one year later, namely in 464 inſtead 
of 463, the autumnal equinox, muff in the fol- 
lowing year 464 have fallen 6 hours /ater than I 
found it by obſervation in 463 ſo that the 
firft interval would be augmented by 1). 65. and 
become 285 years 70 days and 7 hours, there- 
fore exactly equal to the ſecond interval: conſe- 
quently in both intervals the difference would 
be exactly the ſame between 285 ſolar years (con- 
taining 285 Egyptian retrograde years 70 days 
and 7 hours) and 285 Julian intercalated years 


there were 2 days more to the end of that year 178, 
and 284 years to the beginning of 463, in all 284 years 
2 days and 6 hours; to which adding 68 days 1 hour 
of 463 to the 1ſt hour after ſun. riſe on the gth of the 3d 
month Athyr, they make in all 284 years 70 days and 


7 hours; but as the correction by Hipparchus placed 
the equinox at ſun-riſe 6 hours later, this reduces the 


interval to 284 years, 70 days and 1 hour. 


* As may be ſeen in 1 5 and 6. a 
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(containing 285-Egyptian years 71 days and 6 
hours) and this difference would in 50th the 
above caſes be 23 hours, that is, one day want- 

ing one hour, i. e. a 24th part of a day.“ 

Such then is the nature of Ptolemy's reaſon- 
Ing, when all the intermediate fleps are ſupplied 
which Prolemy has omitted and left to his rea- 
ders to ſupply, and which connect the concluſion 
in paragraph 4 with the premiſſes and fate of 
facts concerning the two obſervations as given 
in paragraphs 2 and 3; by which ſteps it clearly 
appears, that his concluſion follows neceſſarily from 
his premiſſes without any alteration or pretended 
correction of his text of any kind. This fact 
then being certain, that there is 79 neceſſity to 
alter his text in order to conceive his reaſoning 
and to arrive at his concluſion, here a queſtion 
ariſes, are we to prefer his method of ſupplying 
= the intermediate fleps between the premiſſes and 
2 concluſion, which I have pointed out above? 
4 Or ſhall we give the preference to zhat method of 
| fupplying zhoſe Reps, which aſtronomers have 
adopted, and which requires an alteration of the 
date 178 into 177 againſt all evidence, as I have 
ſhewn, both internal and external? Now if 
we adopt the method employed by aſtronomers, 
we mult ſtop our progreſs in the preceeding di- 
lated paraphraſe concerning the intermediate ſteps 
at theſe words in Italics there, 284 Egyptian 
years and 70 days and 7 hours :” but aſtronomers 


* "(one TeoTepsy YEYIME 1 aTKATROTATYS Th; Taps 70 
A emouoing nuts A nemovon To K uepos eyyiota : why he 


ſays a 20th inſtead of a 24th part will be ſeen atter- 
wards. | 


% 
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found that this interval differed one whole year 
from the interval, as given in Paragraph 4, 
contained in theſe words e7:>(%:y wet £7 d, 
etryunilionoy EVE erect 22 reg reg O wot A 
x04 K purcke ij uscig fy yiote 1, for only 284 years & 
are found above to inrervene between the dates 
of the two obſervations in Prolemy's text; and 
yet he reaſons here in Paragraph 4. on a ſuppoſition 
of the interval being 285 years, &c. What then 
is the remedy which the aſtronomers have pro- 
vided againſt this diſagreement in order to be able 
to connect Ptolemy's concluſion with his premiſſes ? 
It is by ſuppoſing the fert to be corrupted, and 
that the date of the obſervation of Hipparchus 
ought to be 177 inſtead of 178; thus they would 
extend the interval by adding 1 year to it at its 
beginning, But can rational men approve ſuch a 
licentious and violent mutilation of the Greek 
text, when aſtronomers might, along with my- 
ſelf, juſt as well have added that one deficient year 
at the end of the interval ? and this, not by ſup- 
poſing the text to be corrupted, and that the 

date 463 ought to be 464; but by ſuppoſing, 

that in Paragraph 4 Ptolemy intentionally made 
an addition of one year to the end of the interval 
| 284 &c, in order to make the interval between 
the two autumnal equinoxes in the firſt cafe 
equal to the ſubſequent interval in Paragrath 6 


' between the two vernal equinoxes in the tecond 
5 caſe, that he might thereby not make 7zv0 

cafes of two intervals ſo nearly equal : 'for the ad- 
M dition of 1 year could produce no ſenſble dit- 
1 ference in ob/ervation, and conſequently no ma- 
- terial difference in the proportions, which he 

proceeds to prove to be neceſſarily reſulting 
d Q 3 from 
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from - thoſe two intervals. This latter method 
then of ſupplying in Ptolemy's reaſoning the 
intermediate ſteps, which are neceſſary to con- 


nect his concluſion with his premiſes, ſeems to 


be much the moſt probable, even if we had no 
other evidence in its favour than mere ſuppoſi- 
tion; and what other evidence than mere /uppoſt- 
tion have the aſtronomers for their own corruption 
which they have now adopted for 200 years? 
But if ſuppoſition be ſet againſt ſuppoſition, ſurely 


that muſt be preferred, which does no violence 


to the text and yet arrives at the very ſame end 
of proving, that Ptolemy's concluſion does cer- 
tainly and neceſſarily follow from his premiſes; 


and which proves it likewiſe by ſuch ſimple and 


reaſonable means, as only conceiving, that 
Ptolemy would prefer to reaſon on the founda- 
tion of the correction, which ſuch an ornament 
of ſcience and human nature as Hipparchus 


* For Ptolemy there proves, that according to 
the obſervations of Hipparchus and himſelf, the dif- 
ference between 285 ſolar years and 285 Julian years 
amounted to no more than 23 hours; conſequently at 
the ſame rate the difference between that one ſolar year 


which Ptolemy added and one Julian year could not 


amount to 5 minutes, which was too ſmall a difference 
to become ſenſible in obſervations of the equinoxes, 
concerning which Hipparchus had confeſſed, that he 
could not be ſure of the accuracy of his obſervations 
within 6 hours; it was therefore quite immaterial 
with reſpect to the proportions, which Ptolemy proceeds 
_ to inſtitute: and accordingly we ſhall ſee afterwards, 
that he often paſſes over ſuch minute and immaterial dif- 
ferences without taking the leaſt notice of them, and 
even of much greater differences. | | 


th had 
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had himſelf made in his obſervation, rather than 
an the ovfervation itfelf, which had been both 
confeſſed and proved to be in an error of 6 hours 
too ſoon : and which in fact cannot with pro- 

priety be even called an obſervation at all; be- 
cauſe the equinox fell in the night, when the 
ſun could not be obſerved by the inſtrument 
called the Armilla, employed by him for that 
purpoſe. Much more reaſonable muſt it be to 
prefer my ſuppoſition, if it be confidered likewiſe 
to what vaſt and unreaſonable conſequences the 
oppoſite ſuppoſition of the aſtronomers leads us: 
which indeed are even of ſuch a nature, as 
Geometricians would ſtyle a deduftion ad ab- 
ſurdum. For the alteration of the date 178 into 
177 does not end there; but it moreover ne- 
ceſſarily follows thence, that the calippic period 
muſt have begun at the ſummer ſolſtice, and 
then all the 6 autumnal obſervations muſt have 
been made one whole year ſooner than otherwiſe 
they would be: now this variation not only 
renders thoſe obſervations ſo very erroneous, 
that all the learned world has hitherto been aſto- 
niſhed at it from ſuch a man as Hipparchus, but 
it alſo makes thoſe errors to ſtand in direct con- 
tradiction to the werds of Hipparchus ; who ex- 
preſsly ſays, that ſeveral of thoſe obſervations 
fell 6 hours 100 foon, whereas the above variations 
make them actually fall above 6 hours 700 late; 
But thus his own words affirm, that they ought to 
have fallen „i 6 hours later. Nay till farther, 
4 or 5 other dates or ſentences in Ptolemy muſt 
undergo fimilar alterations to that of 178 into 
177, either in the reading of the text or conceiv- 
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ing its ſenſe; and theſe, as I have ſhewn, in direct 
contradiction again to antient evidence, and to 
every probable conſtruction, as is proved by 
the common meaning of Greek words and by 
parallel paſſages even in Ptolemy bimſelf. 
What an Herculean then as well as unneceſſary 
labour have aſtronomers undertaken, a greater 
one than even that of Atlas in ſuſtaining the 
world upon one of his ſhoulders! for he only 
ſuſtained one world, but modern aſtronomers 
have likewiſe attempted to form another as vaſt, 
and a totally new ingenious world of their own 
to bear upon the other ſhoulder. However, 
fortunately my better method of connecting the 
Teaſoning of Ptolemy, which I have pointed 
out, 15 not 1n reality a mere ſuppoſition (as the cor- 
ruptions of Ptolemy's text by aſtronomers moſt 
certainly are, and very deſperate ſuppoſitions 
likewiſe) for the word 50:5 contains, as I men- 
tioned before, a very ſtrong indication, that 
Prolemy did in reality make here an addition of 
1 year to the preceeding interval; this word oi 
is, I believe, no where employed by Ptolemy, 
except with ſtrict propriety, that 1s, to ſet any 
whole ſum of which he ſpeaks in the ſtronger op- 
poſition to a part, or the ſeveral conſtituent parts 
of it mentioned in his preceeding ſentences : 
oog contains, therefore, a ſtrong though tacit 
indication, that a whole ſum ot 285 years is here 
in parag. 4. ſet in oppoſition to that part of it 
which is contained between the preceeding dates 
of the two obſervations in parag. 2 and 3; and 
which, as Ptolemy was conſcious, amounted only 
to 284 years, 70 d. to which part when he added 
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one year, they would conſtitute together, what 
he calls, the whole ſum of 235 years, 70 days.* 


* For example, at p. 181, Ez Toig weraty apa vg 
ödng Nacræctog gm greg, &. Now he had juſt before 
mentioned the [ws parts of this period to be 152 years 
and 419; out of Which he then adds the whole period 
of 571 years is compoſed. So again ſoon after, @ays- 
pov apa, ori iv ono Toi x ETeow, &c, here likewiſe he 
had juſt before mentioned one part of this period, viz, 
571 years; from the circumſtances attending which he 
draws a cancluſion concerning what the ſtate of things 
would be in a-whole period of EO years. Thus in like 
manner, az I contend, in the preſent example of 3 
ao one event, &c. he draws a concluſion: how the caſe 
world be in this whole preciſe period of 285 years and 
70 days, ſince the circumſtances àctually were ſuch as 
he had juſt before /ated them to be in à part of that 
preciſe period, via. in 284 years and 70 days: which 
latter period although according; to the popular mode 
of expreſſing groſs periods by whole years without frac- 
tional days, he had juſt before called indeed 285 years 
in the popular phraſe he one ern, yet on account of 
the concomitant circumſtances the preciſe interval a- 
mounted in reality to no mote than 284 years and 70 
days; and it has been the neglect of aſtronomers in not 
obſerving this, and not thus reducing the gr interval 
expreſſed by that popular phraſe to its real and preciſe in- 
terval, which has cauſed all the miſchief and miſtakes 
here concerning the meaning and reaſoning of Pto- 
lemy. For it could no more be expected, that Pto- 
lemy ſhould have faid here in direct wsrds e Obſerve, 
that in my phraſe e Gao apa one ere, I add 1 year to 
the preceeding interval 284,” than that afterwards in 
the paſſage,” Pavepor apa dr ev xc roig x ETEow, &c. he 
ſhould have 1aid likewiſe in direct wordt, Obſerve, 
that | add 29 years here to the preceeding interval 571.” 
All the intermediate ſteps, which connect the conc/u/ron 
with the precceding fads are equally omitted in _ 

ans” caſes ; 
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| Although then Ptolemy has not faid in dire# 


words, that in the ſum expreſſed by his phraſe 
e o ome erco he has added 1 year to the 


Arſt preciſe interval, as ſtated before in parag. 2 
, and 3, yet at leaſt the word cAo contains a 


ſtrong indication of ſuch a tacit addition being 
there made; which aſtronomers themſelves 
would have eaſily diſcovered, if they had not 
taken up a groundleſs opinion, by their miſtak- 
ing the import of the phraſe ere one ern, that 
the preciſe interval between the two autumnal 
equinoxes ought to have been found equal to 285 
years. Hence in their enquiries how it came to 
paſs, that this interval zs in reality found to 
be only 284 years according to the dates in 


the preſent text, they have all ſtopt ſhort and 


contented themſelves with this ſuppoſition, that the 
preſent text is corrupted, and that this ſuppoſed 


. deficiency of 1 year in the interval happened 


through a corruption of the date 177 into 178: 
whereas if they had looked a little farther into 
the reaſoning of Ptolemy, they would have ſeen 
the real truth, that it was aſtronomers them- + 
ſelves who were miſtaken, and that they ought to 
have never made any ſuch ſuppoſition, as that the 


caſes; and it never would have been queſtioned, whe- 
ther one year was not tacitly added in one caſe, as well 
as 29 years in the other, if it had not unfortunate 
been an addition of only one year ; and moreover if it 
had not again unfortunately happened, that the po- 
pular phraſe nher one ery ſeemed (though erroneouſly) 
to imply, that the firſt interval amounted to 285 years 
originally and without any ſuch ſubſequent addition of 
1 year, when in reality that general phraſe contained a 
preciſe interval of only 284 years and 70 days, #1 
| r 
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_ tft preciſe interval ought to have been found 


by the dates eque/to 285 years; conſequently that 
it was not accidentally ſhortened 1 year by any 
corruption of the text, but that Prolemy him- 
ſelf, when he came in paragraph 4 to draw his 
concluſion from the facts before ſtated, did inten- 
tionally make an addition of 1 year to the pre- 
ceeding firſt preciſe interval, in order to make 


that firſt interval between the two autumnal 


equinoxes equal to the ſecond interval between the 
rwo vernal equinoxes, which really amounted to 
285 years and 70 days. Neither is it to be 
wondered at, that theſe paragraphs ſhould be 
thus capable of {his more probable and con- 
ſiſtent explication, if it be conſidered, that they 
have hitherto appeared to be ſo very perplexed 
according to the common explication of the 
aſtronomers, that Chriſtmannus | honeſtly thus 
confeſſes the fact, ©* Intervallum annorum (viz. 
285 & dierum 70) certiſſimum eſt, licet ob- 
ſcuris verbis a Ptolemæo declaretur.“ p. 342. 

If in oppoſition to this fact, that Ptolemy 
did in paragraph. 4 make ſuch an addition of one 
year to the fir/# interval, it ſhould be ſtill aſked, 
why did he rather thus increaſe 284 to 285 than 
reduce 285 to 284? The anſwer to this will 
be eaſy. For it is very evident, that it would be 
of no uſe to make 7wso caſes and inſtitute /wo dif- 
ferent proportions in conlequence of thele wo in- 
tervals, which differed only one year: now it 
was more convenient for Ptolemy to augment 
the ſmaller interval 284 by one year rather than 
to ſubſtract one year from the greater interval 
285, for the reaſon already given at the bottom 
of p. 219; viz. becauſe 285 was, more nearly 
22M : 4 than 


*% 
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than 284, one half of the larger interval of 571 
years from Meto's obſervation to that of Pto- 
lemy, as there ſhewn*. This alone was a very 
ſufficient reaſon ; but there was ſtill another, 
viz. becauſe he could hereby with greater ac- 
euracy conform the proportion, which he in- 
ſtitutes, to the larger and rounder ſums of 
zoo and 600 years; for 285 has exactly the 
ſame proportion to 24 hours wanting 72 minutes 
(i; e. a 20th part of a day) as 300 has to 24 
hours; and the neareſt duplicate of 285, viz. 571y. 
140d. 6h. has nearly the proportion to twice 24 
hours wanting 2h, (i. e. a t2th part of a day) as 
6ooy. has to twice 24 hours, i. e. 2 days, the 
duplicates of 300 and 1 day, Theſe circum- 
ſtances then by ſhewing that it was not without 
good reaſons that Ptolemy preferred to aug- 
ment 284 to 285 rather than the contrary, con- 
tribute at the ſame time to confirm the reality of 
the fact, that he actually did ſo, and that he inten- 
tionally made fuch an addition of 1 year to the firſt 
interval 284; ſo that it did not differ from the 
2d interval 285 through any accidental corruption 
of the dates in the text, but becauſe the two 
intervals never were originally equal, nor would 


That obſervation is ſaid by Ptolemy in paragr. 7. 
to have been made in the archonſhip of Apſeudes at 
the ſummer ſolftice ; this was in the 316th year of Na- 
bonaſſar, which ended on Dec. g: from the end of that 
year to the end of 424, with which the æra of Nabo- 
naſſar and Alexander ended, are 108 years; and theſe 
added to the 463 after Alexander, make up 571 years 
to the end of the 463d year after Alexander on July 20; 
at the ſummer ſolſtice in which year Ptolemy made bis 
own obſervation, 


have 
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have become equal, except by means of this 
voluntary addition made by Ptolemy himſelf in 


paragraph 4, on account of the ſum 285 being 


more fayourable than 284 to the accuracy of the 
Proportions founded on it, which he immediately 
proceeds to deduce and point out in regard to 
the rounder and larger intervals of 300 and 600 
years.“. b | 
As long rooted errors generally reſiſt their 
own remedies with obſtinacy, it may, perhaps, 
be ſtill urged in their defence, that it is no way 
probable, that Ptolemy ſhould do ſuch an act 
as that of adding one whole year to the real in- 
terval, at leaſt not unleſs he had expreſsly 
mentioned the ſame in a more explicite and evi- 
dent manner. To this that reply is ſufficient 
which I have made above already, namely, that 
in fact the difference of a fingle year more or "leſs 
in the interval, was in this caſe a matter, which 
drew after it neither any ſenſible nor materia! con- 
ſequence ;z becauſe it could not produce a varia- 


* I may here notice another circumſtance, which 
confirms this tacit addition of 1 year; which is, that 


in paragraph 4 he omits the definite article Toi; for he 


ſays eg de, &c. and not env Toi ono, &c. this diffe- 
rence might form the ſame different ſenſes, as in the 
two following Engliſh phraſes, „therefore in a ſum 
of 285 years,” and not“ therefore in the ſum of 285 
years,” 2. e. in the above-mentioned ſum of 285 years; 
this latter phraſe he avoids hfre, and prefers one con- 
ſiſient with the following ſenſe, * therefore if we were 
to make up the above interval equal to a ſum of 285 
years.” Whereas in the ſecond interval in paragraph 6 
he inſerts To and ſays reig oe ere, i. e. in the above- 
mentioned 285 years, for ſo many they really were. 
tion 
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tion in the proportions deduced from that inter- 
val to the amount of 5 minutes. But it nor 
only thus appears from Theory, that this ſmall 
difference of one year could not be worth Pto- 
lemy's pains to mention in a more particular 
manner than he has done; it does moreover ap- 
pear likewiſe from Ptolemy's own practice ſoon 
after, that it was no unuſual thing with him 
thus to omit taking he laſt notice whatever, ei- 
ther of the preciſe amount of any ſuch ſum /o 
added, or of fuch ſmall differences in the length 
of intervals, as could produce no ſenſible nor ma- 
terial difference in the concluſions which he 
drew from thoſe intervals, and that he conſi- 
dered them as mere mug e. For example, from 
the foregoing two intervals of 285 years each 
between the equinoxes, Ptolemy drew this con- 
cluſion, that in every period of 300 years, 300 
ſolar years were ſhorter than 300 Julian inter- 
calated years by 1 day. Now in paregr. 7 he 
proceeds to prove the ſame fact from the dupli- 
cate of 285, 104.1. e. the interval of 571years 140 
days between the ſolſtice obſerved by Meto and 
that obſerved by himſelf; and he concludes 
thence again, that in every period of 600 years, 
600 ſolar years were ſhorter than 600 Julian 
years by 2 days. Thus we ſce that he arrives 
at the very ſame concluſion and proportion by means 
of both thoſe intervals; but the latter longer in- 
terval of 571 years was not an exact duplicate of 
285 years; for twice 285 years and 70 days 
amount only to 570 years and 140 days: fo 
that here again the larger period ceded the du- 
Plicate of the ſmaller one by one year, juſt as the 
ſecond interval of 285 exceeded the fir ft —" 
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284 by one year; and yet Ptolemy does not take 
the leaſt notice of this difference, becauſe his 
again was ſo ſmall a one as could produce no 
ſenſible variation in his concluſion. Hence wefind, 
that it was agreeable to his own practice actually 
to omit all notice of ſuch ſmall differences as 
theſe, and Theory juſtifies the propriety of his 
practice. Nay, in the ſubſequent paragraph 8 
Ptolemy gives us another ſimilar example, al- 
though the difference there inſtead of one amounts 
even to five years : for he obſerves, that the in- 
terval between an obſervation of Ariſtarchus on 
the ſolſtice and another by Hipparchus was 145 
years, and yet he there proves Hipparchus 
himſelf to have concluded from a compariſon 
of theſe two obſervations, that thoſe 145 ſolar 
years were ſhorter than 145 Julian years by 
12 hours; which is in the /ame proportion as 
one day in 300 years, notwithſtanding that 145 
want 5 years of 150, i. e. of one half of 300 
years. Nevertheleſs Ptolemy takes no notice of, 
nor makes the leaſt account of or abatement in 
the proportion for this difference of 5 years, be- 
caufe it could not cauſe a variation of 25 mi- 
nutes ; which ſmall difference could not become 
ſenſible in obſervations of the ſolſtices and equi- 
noxes, wherein they all rhought themſelves 
fortunate if they did not fall into an error of 6 
hours. We have no room to be ſurpriſed then, 
that Ptolemy ſhould in parag. 4 by a tacit and 
voluntary addition of 1 year, reaſon upon the 
ſuppoſition, that the immediately preceeding in- 
terval was 285 years (although it was really 
only 284) becauſe which ever the ſum was, it 
made not the leaſt material difference in his 

cConclu- 
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concluſion; but 285 was preferable to 284 off 
other accounts; for it was the real interval in 
the ſubſequent caſe of the two vernal equinoxes, 
and it was moreover neceſſary to the ſcrupulous 


accuracy of the ſubſequent proportion, viz. that 


285 is to 24 hours wanting a 20th part (72 mi- 
" nutes) as 300 is to 24 hours or 1 day.* _ 

There ſtill remains one other objection, which 
may be made to the paraphraſtic explication, 
which I have given of this 4th par. at p. 221, &c; 
and this I have feſerved to the laſt, becauſe it 
is the only one, which has the leaſt ſhadow of 
force in itz but which will, I think, be found 


to be only a mere ſhadow, and not to have any 


Teal ſubſtance. In that paraphraſe I have ſup- 
poſed Ptolemy to reckon the overplus 70 days 
and a 4th and a 20th part of a day, not from the 
hour of the obſervation by Hipparchus at id. 
night, but from the hour of the correction made 


It may be here aſked, how came Ptolemy to make 
this fractional part to be a 20th part (i. e. 72 minutes) 
when we found above, that it amounted to no more 
than 1 hour, which is only 60“ or a 24th part of a day? 
The reaſon is, becauſe his own obſervation was not 
made preciſely at one hour aſter ſun-riſe but nearly 
(eyyiora) : Now did he by nearly mean a little leſs ot 
a little mere than one hour? It appears by his own 
words afterwards, that he meant a little more; for he 
fays, „that he found the interval to contain an over- 
plus (above 70d.) of 6 hours and a 2oth part of a day.“ 
i. e. nue 0 Xi N xc K Rr Hi MES paragraph 4. 
So that his obſervation muſt have been made at 12 mi- 
nutes more than 1 hour after {un-riſe, which added to 
bo minutes make up 72 minutes, viz. a 20th part of a 
day. : 
in 
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in that obſervation by Hipparchus, viz. at ſun- 
riſe 6 hours /ater than the /uppojed time of the 
obſervation, I ſay ſuppoſed, becauſe it muſt have 
been fixed in a very precarious manner, if the 
equinox really fell in the night. If then the 
hour of actual obſervation (if it can be ſo called) 
was ſo very precarious, is it not more probable, 
that Ptolemy reckoned thoſe overplus days: and 
Hours from the more certain hour of correctian 
than from the more uncertain hour of obſervation, 
eſpecially when it was a correction made; by 
ſuch a man as Hipparchus ? and moreover, even 
if Ptolemy was in ever ſo much doubt whether 
to prefer the obſervation to the correti los yet ano- 
ther circumſtance would have determined him 
in favour of the correction; for as it was mHece/+ 
ſary for him to fix on the one org the other to 
begin his computation at, he would in courſe 
prefer the Hour of correctian, becauſe thereby 
(after his addition of I year) 285 ſolar years 
would be ſhorter than 28 5 Julian years by; ex- 
actly the ſame quantity, (viz; 1 day wanting a 20 
part) as well in the „i interval between the two 
autumnal equinoxes as in the ſecond interval be- 
tween the two vernal equinoxes. But to theſe 
probabilities it may perhaps be ſtill oppoſed, that 
Ptolemy has actually ſaid, that on the contrary 
he reckons the ſum from the hour of obſervation. 
Let us examine then whether this aſſertion be 
true, All that there is to countenance it, is, 
that when in parag. 2. Ptolemy recapitulates or 
quotes a ſecond time his former account of this 
obſervation by Hipparchus, he makes mention 
of the hour of ob vation at mid-night, but not of 
the hour of correction 8 ſun- riſe, Tov pErovunTiu 
To 
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Tov «5 Thy A Peporrog here he ſtops ſhort; with · 


out adding again a ſecond time 9:ov olg, as in 
his in quotation of theſe words in ob/erv. 4, at 
178: and on account of this omi ſton it may 
be thought, that he reckons afterwards from the 
hour of obſer vation, which he does here mention, 
and not from the hour of correction which he does 
not mention. This circumſtance may indeed at firlt 
be thought to contain ſome admiſſible evidence of 
that fact; but it ought to be conſidered farther, 
that his omiſſion of deo Towing may alſo have 
been merely accidental; for all writers every 
day find by experience, that being themfelves 
conſcious of the connected train of reaſoning in 
their own minds, they are hence apt fometimes 
to omit a neceſſary link of information to others, 
and without which readers are at ſome loſs to 
comprehend their meaning: it might moreover. 
have appeared to Ptolemy not neceſſary to quote 
Seo Towag- a ſecond time, as he had already 
quoted it with accuracy only a page and half 
before. Beſides, it is evident ſtil farther, that 
in this recapitulation he does not ſcrupulouſly at- 
tach himſelf to the very ſame words as before; 
nor yet to the very /ame arrangement of them, 
why then-might he not take a fimilar liberty of 
omitting to quote the 2zobo/e of them? For at p. 
178 the words are, Tys T Twy ena yopueruy eg Thy A 
Tu pETFOYVKTIOU, Gov plug: but in parag. 2. WE 
read Ty T Twy e %,) TV ET OYURTIOU, Tou eig THY 
A Oecorog. So that in this latter quotation he 
might have never intended to make a fecond 
complete one, but only to quote en,] of it to 
enable his readers to refer back to his former 
quotation of the ſame obſervation; and thus 
merely to aſcertain which of the former obſer- 
yations 


- 
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vations he had here in view: it might then be 
much the ſame here as in a quotation from Pto- 


lemy, aſcribed by me to Theon in my note to 
P» 146; where a reference is made to Ptolemy's 
words in the following ſtill more brief manner, 
Ey i Y Rp Tw * ers- this imperfect quotation 


we ſhould be now apt to ſupply in ſome degree 


by the addition of an &c. as in fact I have ac- 
tually ſupplied it there for the more eaſy com- 
rehenſion of my readers, although &c. is not 


in the original. Greek. Ptolemy then in like 
manner might mean to refer to the whole /enſe of 
his former quotation, incluſively of 8oy cee, 


altbough be has not recapitulated the whole 
words. But laſtly, if Ptolemy's omi ſſon did nei- 


ther happen by mere accident nor | overſight, nor 


by ſuch an intended brief reference ; yet it may 
be queſtioned, whether in fact there really be 
any ſuch ſuppoſed omiſſion here of the /ex/e .gf 
Seon T%ing, notwithanding that thoſe-zwords them- 
ſelves are indeed omitted: for he has at the ſame 
time added the word epovrog which is not to be 


found in the firſt quotation; and this might have 


been intended to ſupply the general ſenſe contained 
under dec Tpwis, Or at leaſt as much of it, as 
he wiſhed to retain. For Secreg may mean 
ſomething more than merely tending to tbe 4105 
day, it may mean allo extending more or leſs to- 
ward the 4th day * ; that is, Ptolemy might in- 
tend to expreſs by this word, that he would 


* Thus Ifocrates ſays, Ru pete da ru xarwy, To be 
actually carried away from the objects which opportunity 
offered : and Jiapepuy means. ſometimes, actually tn draw 


away toward different ſides, Vid, Additions. | 
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not take upon himſelf to detethike] whether ihe 
correction by wins e was to be preferred to 
His obſervation; t erefore he placed the equinox 
at ſome intermediate point in the intervalextend- 
ing between mid night and ſun-riſe : thus @: 
rog would include as much of the ſenſe of des 
Tpwics as Ptolemy thought proper to be in- 
cluded, and thereby it accounts for the omiſſion 
of thoſe words themſelves, But although Se- 
rg may have this ſenſe here, yet T do not affirm, 
khat it actually has; this however may obſerve, 
that 1 cannot meet with a ſingle example any 
where elſe in Ptolemy, where” Þeporrog” is em- 
ployed as here, in conjunction with ſuch words 
as eig r A: I did not indeed notice the addition 
of chis word in this ſentence early enough to 
attend to every obſervation recited in Ptolemy's 
wotk ; but I have fince endeavoured to refer to 
every ofe of his obſervations, and at worſt to 
"the greater part, without being able to meet 
with any one inſtance whatever of ©:2oyrog being 
employed by him in ſuch a fituation as here. 
-Dors' not this afford a preſumption, that it was 
not aaded here at random as à mere expletive, 
but intentionally, and as conveying ſome pecu- 
liar and uſeful meaning? and ſuch a meaning 
we perceive it-is able to convey. It is indeed 
true, that ſuch phraſes as the following often 
occur in Prolemy's obſervations, Hp Ty Y Tov 
peeromwurriou erg 719 , that is, he dften informs vs, 
that an obſervation od made on the 3d day (or ſome 
ether) at the mid-zight followed by the 4th day; or 
in a ſtill more general way, © at. ſome inter- 
mediate point or other of the night of the 3d day, 


which was followed by the 4th day.“ In all 
the ſe 


| 
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theſe cafes the words ag r A ſcem to be alto- 
gether gel erpletives, at leaſt to fuch of his 
readers as know, that the Egyptian day began 
at ſun-riſe; but they might be 2 to thoſe, 
who were accuſtomed to begin their day at mid - 
night; for in this caſe one half of every night 
preteeded and the other half followed the ſame no- 
minal day. What Greek verb in theſeceaſes* is 
omitted and underſtood in regard to ſuch phraſes 
as eig Ty» A, I will not pretend to determine, but 
1 have” never found'p:»yrog inſerted any where 
except in the preſent caſe under our confidera- 
tion; which circumſtance renders it the more 
remarkable, and "excites a ſtrong Fe. 
that its inſertion here was intended to anſwer 
ſome parlicular purpoſe, and what that purpoſe 
may be I have alſo pointed out. All then or any 
one of theſe conſiderations ſeem to be ſufficient 
to remove the force of the objection ſtarted 
above to the accuracy of my explication of Pto- 
lemy's reaſoning in my paraphraſe of parag. 4, 
and to the important as well as numerous conſe- 
quences dependant upon it: yet ths is the only 
 objettion, which has occurred to me againſt that 
explication. But is ſuch a trivial objection as 
this on one fide (if it has ſtill a right to be 
called an objection) to be ſet in competition 
with the numerous and infuperible objections, 
which I have made againſt the current opinions 
and expheation of modern Aſtronomers on the 
other fide? For I have ſhewn, that in order 
to make good their own opinions, they have 
been forced to mangle and new model Ptolemy's 
Greek text from the beginning to the end with 
reſpect to the words, dates, ſenſe, or arrangement, 
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\ againſt the faith of all manuſcripts, all antient 

quotations from him, and all grammatical pro- 
priety reſpecting the Greek language; and every 
one of their arbitrary alterations is ſo intimately 
connected with the reſt, that if any one of them 
be received, they muſt be al received, there is 
no medium; aut Ceſar aut nullus. Whereas 
according to my own explications and the opt- 
nions connected with them, we bave not found 
the leaſt occaſion ro alter a fingle word, date, or 
letter in any one quotation, of which we have 
made uſe; nor yet to give any other ſenſe to Pto- 
lemy's words, than ſuch as either neceſſarily be. 
longs to them, or elſe is agreeable to the practice 
of Ptolemy elſewhere, or at worſt actually are 
their natural ſenſes in other authors, and may 
be. their real ones here, So that hereby barmo- 
nous ax ee follow each other throughout 
the whole work of Ptolemy as naturally as the 

ſhadow follows the ſubſtance. Could this be 
poſſible, if my explications were all this time 
involved in a labyrinth of errors? Can it be 
expected, that a long ſeries of errors ſhould be 

all of ſuch a fortunate kind, as by a happy 
jumble to coaleſce harmoniouſſy with each 

other, and thus to aſſume the falſe appearance 
of truth? As well might it be expected, that 

the atoms of Epicurus ſhould, by a fortuitous 
concourſe, be able to produce the conſiſtent 

ends and magnificent ſcenes of the creation. 

Having then thus fully explained and alſo jufli- 
fed the meaning of Prolemy and the nature of 
his rezloning in the paragraph where eg dg 
o GUYVITIEONOS £7504 OCCUTS, it may be expe- 
dient ſtill farther to obſerve, that this is one 1 
: | . the 
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the evo paſſages referred to at the bottom of 
p. 150, which might poſſibly be produced by 

me perſons to prove, that neither the date 463, 
nor yet hat of 285 in the phraſe Hera on ern 
could have poſſibly undergone any corruption. But 
we now find, that the integrity of Aer ome ery 
will net be vindicated by the words e' 9Aog ons 
ereo1, for if the former had been originally er 
ond ern (284) yet . ors on: e501 (28 5) would 
have remained exactly the ſame: becauſe in the 
latter paſſage Ptolemy makes an addition of one 
year to the former interval 284; nevertheleſs I 
do not ſuppoſe j:*# 97+ 271 to have undergone 
any ſuch corruption, becauſe it is a mode of com- 

tation although not @ phraſe agreeable, as I 
ro proved, to Ptolemy's univerſal method of 
expreſſing a groſs interval in his other obſerva- 
tions; but it 1s however the very phraſe like- 
wiſe employed by Hipparchus juſt before. The 
other of thoſe % paſſages referred to at p. 150 
is more to the purpoſe for which it may be pro- 
duced; for it does in reality prove the integrity 
of the date 463, and that Ptolemy's obſervation 
muſt have been made in that year 463, not in 
the later year 464; it is ſubjoined below“. He 
ſays here, that ſince his obſervation of the 
autumnal equinox fell on the gth of Athyr &c, 
and his vernal obſervation on the '7th of Pa- 
chon, &c there were 178 days and 6 hours. 
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| between the two,” * Hence it is evident, that 


bis autumnal preceeded his vernal obſervation, 
.otherwiſe inſtead of 178 days 6 hours, there 


- muſt have been 187 days between the two. 


Now as his vernal obſervation was certainly 
made in the year 463, Which ended on July 19, 


, therefore his obſervation of the autumnal equi- 


box, by immediately preceeding his yernal one 
muſt have been made in 463 likewiſe. Thus 
then we find no error, nor any reaſonable cauſe 
for ſuſpecting any error ir any one of the dates 
relative to this queſtion, and by our thus find- 
ing nothing throughout but harmony, this is at 
the ſame time a proof both of the integrity of the 
text and of the refiitude of thoſe 8 
which 1 have given of it. 


2 But hence we find in truth, ay 3 ſad truth 


it is, that thoſe boaſt(ul philoſophers phyſical 
and metaphyſical, many of whom daily ſer them- 
ſelves/up as infa}lible guides to the public in re- 
ligious opinions, do nevertheleſs ig their own 
proper ſpheres of knowledge, read, write, and 
reaſon with. juſt as much negligence and even 


. Ignorance as the reſt of mankind : like the il- 


1 


+ Here another onal offers itſelf, how unfolid and 
. precarious thoſe arguments are, by which Bouillaud 
and M. de la Lande pretend to have proved that 178 
ought\to be 177 (ſe p. 206, 7, 8) for here we find 
the right interval preſerved between the autumnal 
and vernal obſeryations of Ptolemy on the equinoxes ; 


E: and yet aſtronomers agree, that they were b«th in an 


error of one whole day: ſo that the ertor in the one 
wn have been proportionable to that i in the othef ; 
vt it might net have been the ſame in thoſe of Hip- 


parchus. 


literate 
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literate multitude alſo they daily build up inco- 
herent ſyſtems in ſcience, religion and politics 
vpon very crazy foundations, and they often argue 
moſt learnedly and moſt extravagantly concern- 
ing the cauſes and conſequences of facts, which 
never had any exiſtence except in their own 
wild imaginations. , What then is all this bur 


romance, and the very worſt kind of romance, 
becauſe it contains not even amuſement. any 


more than inſtruction? But on the concrary, it 
miſleads and deceives the public into errors, 


to which men would have been neither prone 
from their nature nor their reaſon, if they bad 


not been thus firſt confuſed and diſtracted by 
falſe repreſentations of pretended knowledge 
under the, oſtenſible garb of ſcience and erù- 
dition: for various other ſimilar /peczmens and 
proofs of theſe aſſertions ſee my Appendix to Vol. 4. 
againſt Dr. Prieſtley, Such then is the ſpirit 
of what now aſſumes the impoſing appellations 
of. philoſophy and metaphyſics ; and of which 
it may be ſaid with too much truth along with 
Cicero,. Neſciv quomodo, ſed nihil eſt tam 
abſurdum, quod ab aliquo philoſophorum non 
fir dictum.” Yet theſe are they, who take upon 
themſelves to dictate to others in theology and 
chriſtianity ! Blind guides, who ſtrain at a gnat 
and ſwallow a camel! I eſteem myſelf happy 
then, that a ſufficiency of health and leiſure 
has been indulged to myſelf, to ſer this aſtrono- 
mic romance in its true light« before the eyes of 
mankind ; which although almoſt as antient as 
the hiſtoric one of Geoffry of Monmouth, yet can 
ſcarcely boaſt of being as true: from the ſpeci- 
en however here given of this viſtonary bubble 

tormed 


— 
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formed by fanciful views of Ptolemy's text or 
meaning, my readers will be better able to 
judge how eaſy it is for philoſophic and meta- 


phyſical ſpeculation, when aſſiſted by dexterity 


in the deceitful art of words, in the abuſe of 


reaſon or facts, and in the extravagance of wan- 
ton ſuppoſitions, to invent various chimerical 
and inconſiſtent ſyſtems of Chriſtianity, like the 
Arian one of Dr. Price, or the Unitarian ſyſtem 
of Dr. Prieſtley; and then to father them all 
upon the Goſpel as containing its true and ge- 
nuine meaning: along with Selden they may all 
as confidently fay, non uno in loco certifſime liquet 
ex Evangeliis ; and along with Dr, Preiſtley they 
may all ſwear, that they have read to the ſame 

purport in the chriſtian fathers likewiſe ; when 

in fact nothing tending to confirm ſuch diſcor- 

dant opinions is to be found either there or elſe- 
where, nor ever had any exiſtence whatever, 
except in the. whimſical theories, or the party 
prejudices, or the falſe repreſentations or inco- 

herent rovings of their own heads. Thus theſe 
ſophiſtical arts of diſputation, under the plau- 
fible pretence of free enquiry and the ſolemn 
name of philoſophy, thoſe boaſted Panaczas for all 
the ignorance of mortality, are in fact found 
by-experience to lead men into new errors and 
greater diſtreſſes than the blindneſs of human 
nature was ever deſtined to inherit ; until it had 
been thus perplexed and diſtracted by this mode 
of artificial chicanery, to the manifeſt obſtruc- 
tion of real knowledge, to the reproach of hu- 
man reaſon, and to the diſturbance of ſociety in 
thoſe moral bleſſings, which chriſtianity and 
fair enquiry were ſent to beſtow upon the poor, 
1 2 ' na- 
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naked, ignorant, helpleſs and wretched race of 
man; either as he exiſts in a mere ſtate of ſa- 
vage nature, or of long accumſtomed habits of 
profligacy, or even under any mode of civil go- 


vernment : for indeed this latter, through the | 


abſurd contrariety and multiplicity of its laws, 
has generally proved, at beſt, but a heavy op- 
reſſive burden upon the necks of mankind, to- 
ted merely in order to ward off the till 
greater evils arifing from the violence of human 


paſſions, So that by no method whatever can 


the miſeries of mankind be removed, except 
through ſuch rational precepts as are recommended 
by the mild ſpirit of chriſtianity, and by a 
firm union in religious belief as a ſanction for 
ſuch plain home-felt moral truths ; the ſame can 
neither be effected by means of the intricate ſub- 


tleties of @ diſputatious philoſophy, nor yet by - 


the endleſs labyrinth of civil laws. Here then 
we may diſcern the true cauſe of a fact, which 
has lately ſtruck all ranks” of men with horror, 
that is, the long liſts of criminals yearly increaſ- 
ing at every aſſizes; for the true cauſe is, the 
relaxation and neglect of all religious, civil and 
moral diſcipline in the lower ranks of men, toge- 
ther with the ſubverſion of all principles in the 
higher ranks by falſe philoſophy in many, and by 
the luxury and extravagance of faſhionable man- 
ners in all. Of the dangerous tendency of ſuch 
falſe philoſophy it may therefore be juſtly ſaid, 
* Her throat is an open ſepulchre, her houſe 
inclineth unto death; none that go unto her, 
return again in ſafety, neither take they hold 
of the paths of truth any more; for when they 
have forſaken the religious guide of their youth, 

and 
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much fair ſpeech the cauſeth them to err, with 


the flattering of her lips ſhe enticeth them; then 
go they ſtraitway after her as a fool to the cor- 


rection of the ſtocks; alas? ſhe hath thus caſt 
down many that were wounded, yea, many a 
ſtrong man hath been ſlain by herf when they 
had left the paths of upright evidence to walk 


in the ways of dark conjecture; for theit ways 
Indeed are dark and crooked, and they froward 


in their words,” N Nn menen 
Laſtly, as at p. 211, J have pointed out a 


Pparrallel paſſage in Ptolemy, where the preciſe 


interval is leſs than the groß interval of the 12 


* * 


whole years there expreſſed by his phraſe roꝗg TB 
erco Hr g, and therefore the eaſe may be the 
ſame with that other groſs interval expreſſed by 


- were ore ern (viz. 285 years) but containing in 


reality no more preciſely than 2845. and 704d; ſo 
now 1 ſhall proceed ro point out another pa- 
rallel paſſage in Ptolemy to confirm the ſenſe, 
which I have affixed to the phraſe Er:Xz/(%:» ata. 
” ano nreuo urs e oXois ouyunrioxos IIE cet; 
and I ſhall prove both by a like expreſſion and 
reaſoning of Ptolemy elſewhere, that this conclu- 


fon which he draws from his prior ftatement of the 


dates, is a concluſion concerning a period of 
years exceeding the ' preciſe period (included be- 
tween the dates) by one year; and that in both 
paſſages little other notice is given by him of 
this his tacit addition of one year, except what is 
contained in this phraſe itlelf e&7:Az{3y ape &c, 
Now fince the different ſenſes, in which I have 
underſtood the teh ſentences pero; om: ern and 
ere azz & C from thole affixed to — by 

| Altro- 


\ 


| aſtronomers, form the foundation of our d iffe- 
rent opinions and of the different reaſonings aſ- 


cribed by us . pe ae. to Ptolemy; hereby 


the foundation of my on will be ſecured in a 
ſolid manner, by its reſting upon the actual 
meaning of Ptolemy himſelf in the parallel paſ- 
ſa Fon thus adduced by me, as well as 

the natural and current meaning of ſuch phraſes 
in other Greek writings. + Let us quote enough 
of the paſſage now in queſtion juſt to render it 
intelligible to readers in a popular manner; and 
as for thoſe who wiſh to enter more minutely 


into the ſubject, they may have recourſe to the 


. 79 The title of the chapter which I pro- 
poſe for our preſent conſideration is, Concerning 
_ the correction of the periodic motions of the Planet 
Mars; which he begins with the following 
words, according to the tranſlation” of Trape- 
zuntius: Sed gratià etiam emendationis pe- 
riodicorum mediorum motuum unam cepimus 
de priſcis obſervationibus, qua declaratur; quod 
anno 13 ſecundum Dionyſium capricornionis menſe 


25, ſtella Martis matutina cernebatur boteali 


Scorpionis incumbere fronti, & eſt tempus ob- 
ſervationis in anno 532 àa morte Alexandri, hoc 
eſt annus 476 a Nabonaſſaro, die à20 Athir fe- 
cundum Egyptios ſequente 21 in mane, 
Quoniam igitur annt 409 fuerunt ab obſerva- 
tione uſque ad Antoninum &c.“ “ Here we 


e 
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ſee that Ptolemy bimſelf reckons up only 409 
years from that autient obſervation referred to 
in the 476th year of Nabonaſſar to the reign of 
Antoninus, which ſoon after he calls tbe iſt of 
Antoninus ¶ are r apy Tis Au Tu Hav idzies ] 
this began with the 461 year after the death 
of Alexander, to which adding the 424 befate 
Alexander's death, they make up 885 ;-from 
theſe deducting the 476 after Nabonaſſar, that 
is, the date of the above antient obſervation, 
there remain from the end of that year to 
the end of the firſt year of Antoninus, for the 
groſs interval in queſtion. After Ptolemy has 
thus by way of premi ſſes made a flatement of what 
the dates are, which comprehend between them 
this groſs interval of 409 years, he proceeds to 
a Jong detail of reaſanings and Jemonſtr ations 
deduced from the above 3 or ſtatement 
of the two dates and the length of the period 
between them; this he continues without inter- 
miſſion through a whole folio Greek page, and 
then fniſhes f this ſubject and chapter with draw - 
ing at laſt the following cancluſicn : Sed 
demonſtratum etiam fuit, in tempore ter- 
tiæ oppoſitionis diſtabat dum inæquali- 
tatem ab eadem maxima epicycli longitudine 
gradibus, 171, 25: t ergo in interjetio in- 
ter obſervationes tempore (quod quidem 410 
Egyptiacos annos & dies 231 hor. 8 proxime 
continet) * 192 integros circulos, addidit 


redevrug, TOUT de va T TOr emo; amo Nagonacaho not” 
Aryumrioug Ade RK eig Tw KA opYpor* wore emer Tan T6 
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| (inguam) gradus 61, 43*.” Although then 
Ptolemy at the beginning of this chapter fates, - 


* Ededturro Te nun u £7 r xp0vw Tig Tpirh; axporerou 
X2TG TH AVDUGBNAY ATEXUV Tov £7 ov pwoipcs ROA, KE* 
EIIEAABEN ARA e r ueratv ru Typnotuy xpore (re- 
gie xorri πτπντνντ tj try TI xa A AA, T eyyniota) wtY 
OAOTE xuxxovg RB, woipas ZA, MT &c, Lib. 10. c. 9. 

Here I may obſerve again, that the errors in. Pto- 
lemy's text are chiefly concerning the days of months 
and ſums of days. For example, in the f/f paſſage 
120 (RK) muſt be an error for 20 (T) ariſing from 2 
duplication of R on account of the preceeding word 
A9wp ending with R; this is proved by the ſubſequent 
ſum KA : accordingly Trapezuntius and others allow 
this correction in their tranſlations. There is alſo one, 
if not two errors, in the dates of the ſecond paſſage ; 
the text reads AA, T i. e. 31 days and of a day; but 
the real number of odd days between the iſt obſervation 
and the 2d is 231; ſo that T has dropt out of the text 
on account of the preceeding word tag ending with 
a L, and we ſhould read oxx (231) : This Trapezun- 

tius and others allow likewiſe. But there muſt be ſtlll 
another error in the fraction T, +, for this would be 
only 8 hours, whereas the real number of odd hours 
were 16; accordingly to this purport Trapezuntius 
tranſlates the text, yet has 85. only on the margin. 
For the 2d obſervation was 2 hours befere midnight, to 
which date are 165. from 6 o'the morning, therefore 
z of a day; hence Trapezuntius renders: the text g; i. 6. 
: of a day: ſo alſo Averanus. But this cannot agree 
with the Tin the text, yet none of them inform us 

ho it is to be corrected, I apprehend, that a A may 
be flipt out, and that the whole ſhould be oz, T, A, 

i. e. 231d. with J and 2 equal together to 145. viz. 
8 hours and 6 hours. For Trapezuntius has etro- 
neouſly rendered opJpou in the 1/# obſervation” by in 
mane, in the morning, that is, at or after ſun-riſe, the = 
general word for which in Ptolemy is mpaias ; but opYpou i 

m. A 
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that the g7b/ interval between the two obſerva: 


tions amounted only to 409 years, yet here at 


the end of the chapter, when he draws his final 


concluſion from all his foregoing reaſonipgs, he 
ſuppoſes and ſays, that the preciſe interval be · 
tween the obhervn tions amounted to 410 years and 
231 days; Which is "impoſſible, if the gr in- 
terval amounted. to no mote than 409 yeats: 
here then again, juſt as before in the caſe of the 


, obſeryations on the equinoxes, his concluſion ap- 
plies to a period, Which exceeds the period con- 


tained in the premi ſſes by one year; and it is re- 
markable, that he draws his concluſian in both 
paſſages in nearly the ſame phraſe, Erh 


means dilutulo, during the twilight, therefore before 


ſun-riſe, yet poſſibly only a little before, which at that 
Teaſon of the year would deduct 2 hours nearly (:yyiora) 
from the 160. For the 476th. year of Nabonaſſar began 
on Oct. 30; ſo that the 20th of the:3d month Athyr 
(the Seth d.) would cor cide with the 15th of Jan. 
when the ſun riſes very little before 8 o clock, therefors 
-nearly 2 hours after 6 clock; coniequently this defi 
ciehey of 2 hours in the 1/7 obſervation muſt be deducted 
from the ſupernumerary 16h, of the 2d obſervation; for 
Ptolemy expreſxly ſays that the hours in the 24 obſer- 
vation were bore equalys {tonuepar) : theſe! 14 hours 
would be expreſſed by T, A, i. e. 3 and Sof a day, viz. 
35'of a day. Juſt as he ſays, that a certain eclipſe muft 


| have happened at 50 minutes after midnight, i. e. $$ of an 


hour, which he exprefles by Z, T, viz. I and 4 of an 
hour, 30“ and 20“ | opeinev yeyorevar mpeg L nar I Aeg 
jun; dag To puerormTioo] lib. 3. c. 5. If Ptolemy. had 
meant 16 hours, as Trapezuntius and Averanus ſup- 
ofe, he would have uſed either his cuſtomary word 
2 2 of a day, or elſe the notation M, 40 i. e. 43 0 

a day. Vide the note p. 254 belo p. * 
_—_ 
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cepeᷣ ey rꝶ urn TY THPHTEWY N“ e OAOT& 
xuxAovg R5B & c. Now may not a haſty reader be 
here again induced to pretend, that there muſt 
be ſome error in the text? May he not here 
again have recourſe to conjectural emendations and 
raſhly aſſert, that either at the beginning of this 
chapter we ought to read 410 or elſe only 409 
at the end of it? This he might do with juſt 
as good a grace as Copernicus in altering 178 
to 177; for in both paſſages, if we examine 
the ' progreſs of Ptolemy's reaſoning more mi- 
nutely, we find no ſufficient foundation for ſup- _ 
poſing any error in the text: that there is no 
gone foundation for the former correction of 
opernicus I have proved already, and the ſame 
will be equally ſeen in the preſent parallel caſe. 
For here again Ptolemy almoſt as tacitly as before 
makes an addition of one year to the interval con- 
rained in the premſſes, only with this difference; 
that when before he added one year to the inter- 
val between the two autumnal -equinoxes, he 
looked forward, ſo as to make it equal to the 
ſubſequent interval between the two vernal equi- 
noxes: whereas in the preſent paſſage he looks 
backtoard 10 as to make his conclyſton apply to 
the interval between that antient obſervation 
above-mentioned, and another which Ptolemy 
had mentioned two whole chapters before, as 
made by him in the ad year of Antoninus, there- 
fore one year later than as ftated in the beginning 
of this chapter; ſo that if there were 40g years 
to the 1ſt of Antoninus, there muſt be 410 to 
his 2d year. Thus we find, that afrer 'a whole 
page of demonſtrations relative to the interval 
of 409 years as ſtated in the beginning of gth 
| 8 chapter 
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chapter to be the premiſes from which he ſets 
out in his courſe of reaſoning; yet he comes at 
the end of that chapter to make his final conciu- 
fion refer to a different interval from that with 
which he began, and exceeding it only by one year, 
but without having ever mentioned this interval 
before throughout that whole chapter: fo that 
inter obſervationes, at the end of the chapter do 
not mean the ſame two obſervarions as ab priſta 
obſervation? uſque ad Antoninum at the beghming 

the chapter, but the ſame as 4b priſed illd ob- 


fervatione uſque ad ferundum annum Antonims _ 


which obſervation in che ſecond of Antoninus had 
not been fo much as mentioned by him in any 
later paſſage than twice in the ſecond chapter 
preceeding the preſent one now under conſider- 
ation; in which preceeding chapter he ſays, 
that he ſhould make ufe of three obſervations 
of the planet Mars, of which the third was made 
- < anno Antonini fecundo Epiphi ſecundum 
Egyptios die 12 ſequente 13, ante mediam noc- 
tem duabus æqualibus horis.“ c. 7 apud initium.“ 
This obſervation, he afterwards in that 

chapter, calls the third oppoſition of Murs, and it 
is to this diſtant obſervation in chap. , chat 


* Tyv de Term to B ere: Ayrurwor, A AN i. Er- 
ei B eig Tw IT % B pur Tov weoovuuriou. Lib. 10. 7. 
Here again E. B is an error for Ef. IB, ouſed 15 
rig ending with an , as is proved by the ſubiriquent 
ſum IT, Such errors in the text as theſe are, we ſer, 
generally accompanied with concomitant evidence of 
their being errors. The fame date is alſo repeated at 
the end of this chapter, and there the text has 
£wigc IB. | 
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his words and concluſion refer at the end of 
Chap. 9, when he ſays, © demonſtratum fuit 
quod in tempore terti æ oppoſitionis &c.“ it is 
then in the interval from this third oppoſition 
back to the antient obſervation in the 476th of 


Nabonaſſar that there intervened thoſe 410 years 


and 231 days here in queſtion, Now if Pto- 
could with fo little informatioo on his 
part as only by the obſcure words in tempore ter- 


tig oppoſitionis, make his ual concluſion from all 


his long demonſtrations in chapter 9 refer 
back to an obſervation mentioned at the diſtance 

of two long chapters before, and differing only 
by one year from his . of the dates of the 
two obſeryations at the beginning of this very 
chapter 9 in queſtion; why nught he not equally 
in the ſimilar phraſe r ww wi ont ere 
refer, not back to a ſtatement of an interval 
of 285 years between the dates of the two au- 


tumnal equinoxes 178 and 463, but forward to 


the immediately ſubſequent interval between the 
two vernal equinoxes, which actually amounted 
to the 285 whole years expreſſed by <p Hh 
ere? And in fact the word co contains al- 
moſt as ſtrong evidence, that Ptolemy did not 
look back to the foregoing frattional interval of 
284 y. and 70 d. as the words tempore zilæ oppo-. 
ſitionis do, that in regard to the 410 years he 
did look back to the diſtant obſervation in the 
2d of Antoninus, which he had mentioned 
ſo long before. There is the more reaſon alſo 
for. this preſumption, becauſe in the caſe of the 
284 and 285 years his reaſoning neceſſarily be- 
comes ambiguous on account of his having 
omitted all the intermediate fleps between his 


8 2 pre- 
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premi ſſes and concluſion; whereas in regard to the 
409 and 410 years all the intermediate ſteps are 
inſerted, yet fo ſcattered however throughout 
the extent of three whole chapters, that the end 
of the gth chapter is not, as we ſee, intelligible 
without looking back to the beginning of the 3d 
chapter before it, any more than h dog ons 
creo is clearly intelligible without looking for- 
ard to the full 285 years and more between 
the two obſervations in the immediately ſubſe- 
quent ſentence. 3 


P. 10. © The Macedonians continued until the 
very laſt to employ the old oftennial period.] Dod- 
well and others allow, that the Lacedemonians 
always retained the octennĩal period, yet the 

roofs which he offers of this fact are nothing 
fo clear and concluſive as thoſe I have produced 
concerning the Macedonians, ** Periodum la- 
conicam octaetericam fuiſſe factunt ut ſuſpicemur 
veterum teſtimonia.“ p. 317. 

P. 20. Africanus computes the 490 years in 
Daniel by the octennial period.] The octennial 
period had been laid aſide at Athens on the 
introduction of the Metonic 650 years before 
the age of Africanus, what then could induce 
him, in explaining the times in Daniel for the 
uſe of the Greek chriſtians in Aſia, to employ 
ſuch an antiquated period if it had not been {till 
in uſe among the Aſiatics? one might as well 
ſuppoſe, that a modern commentator would 
write in the old ſtyle of Chaucer in preference 


to that of Addifon, To which I may add, why 
a mould 
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ſhould Eudoxus, about 50 years after Meto, 
have corre&ted the octennial period, if it had 
not been ſtill in uſe? N 
P. 33. Not any one of thoſe 4 authors has 
found all the four Athenian dates to agree with their 
tables.“! But all the four Athenian dates in 
Ptolemy do agree with my own tables, and the 
two laft of the Macedonian ones likewiſe ; the 
firſt of theſe however begins 1 day too ſoon in 
my tables for Ptolemy's date; which is per- 
haps an argument, that theſe Macedonian dates 
were not reckoned by the calippic period, but 
by the oRennial or ſome other mode. 
P. 37. Again, whenever c falls later than 
_ the day aftually marked &c.” | Read—aFnually 
found by the tables when thus corrected. 1 
P. 43. Thallus might have been a ſpefator 1 
of the eclipſe” | As a poſſible proof that he [ 
really was ſo, I may obſerve, that there is an | ö 
inſeription, dated under Tiberius, among the «| 
Arundel marbles, the 56th in Chandler's edi- 
tion; in which one Alexander Azinienſis pre- 
ſerves from oblivion on marble the names of 
the friends of his youth at Athens, among | 
which is found the name of Thallus. +" 
P. 45. Line 5, for make read object. | 
P. 52. Line 9, Muſt have. fallen ſo late in | | 
| the day, &c.”] Read. Muſt have fallen /o 
late in the day, which preceeds that marked in 1 
the tables, that it could not be viſible before - 
the following day, namely, not before the very | 
day marked in the tables” | 
P. 60, ** Such an unaſtronomical time, as Scaliger 1 
ſomewhere calls it.” ] I now find, that theſe are | 
the words of Dr. Kennedy in his Diſcuſton of 
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Points in Chronology, p. 19: but I ſtill think, that 
Scaliger had ſomewhere ſaid the ſame. 
P. 63. © The exatt time requiſite to etupſe before . 
ſuch another ſynchronifm could poſſibly happen.” ] By 
the exact time I meant, and my readers, as I pre- 
ſume, muſt have underſtood me to mean, not 
the exaft time according to the greater accuracy 
of the moderns, in computing the preceſſion of 


__ the equinoxes and the mean period of the moon, 


but the exact time according to ſuch reputed ac- 
curacy as we have any reaſon to ſuppole current 
in ſo early an age of aſtronomy as 867 years be- 
fore Chriſt. For when I contend againſt M. de 
la Lande, that the Chaldæans were not fo igno- 
rant as he ſuppoſes in regard to the length of 
the ſolar year, it does not follow, that they 
were as accurate as the moderns, either in re- 
gard to the period of the moon or the preceſſion 
of the equinoxes; but probably they were at 
a medium between the two, and had advanced 
about. as far as the Greeks in their moſt flouriſn- 
ing ſtate, therefore not farther than Calippus 
in making the ſeveral lunar periods contained 
in 76 years exactly equal to 76 Julian years. 
As to the preceſſion of the equinoxes Calippus 
knew nothing of it; Hipparchus who lived 150 
years later and under the conſtellation of Rome 
was the firſt on record who diſcovered it; ſo 
that the Chaldæans as well as Greeks ap- 
parently ſuppoſed the equinox to be ſtationary 
in the fame point of the heavens. In regard 
to the ſun, ſince its apparent motion is con- 
ſtant and regular, long obſervation might with 
the Chaldæans ſupply the place of the accurate 
inſtraments of the moderns ; but the motion - 
Us 1 t e 


* 
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the moon is ſo very irregular, that nothing but | 


the Newtonian principle of gravity can aſcer- 


tain computations concetning it with accuracy. 


Now by the principles of the calippic period 
there would be a new moon again after the ex- 
piration of 473040 years or within 3 days; for 
if 473040 be divided by 76 there will be 16 
remainder, which contain 2 octennial periods, 
therefore at the end of thoſe 16 years there 
muſt be a new moon within 3 days later in rec- 
koning downward and 3 days ſooner in reckon- 
ing backward : but an error of 3 days is a mere 


nothing in ſo vaſt a ſum; for if almoſt the 


ſmalleſt error was made in the length of the 
moon's mean period, when it became multi- 
plied by fo vaſt a ſum, it would produce an 
error of ſo many days as would derange all com- 
putation, This would be another reaſon for 
the Chaldæans multiplying 47304 by 10, for 
at the end of 47394 years there would, ac- 
cording to the ſame principles, be no new moon 
until 7 days, a full quarter, afterwards; but, 
when multiplied by 10, within 3 days. So that 
473040 years would be a magnus annus or great 
period, after the expiration of which there 
would be a reſtitution of the ſun and moon into 
the ſame ſituations as at the b-ginning of it, ac- 


cording to the beſt aſtronomic principles, of 


which any account has been preſerved previous 
to the age of Hipparchus. But obſerve, that 
I 'have ſuppoſed the length of the ſolar year 
according to the Chaldæans to be 365,5,48,53'3 
it would be a ſmall matter leſs than 53 in order 
to produce 473040, when multiplied as pointed 
out in my Appendix. 8 

84 P. 73. 
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P. 53. In note, Une eclipſe fut abſer ute. 
Read as in the original, © Une: eclipſe de ſoleil 
fut obſervee ;” for an eclipſe of the moon was 
likewiſe obſerved by Theon, this however was 
alſo in 364. 7 | : | 
Ibid. Par. 1645, p. 334. ] Read & Pro- 
legomena, p. 14. To theſe authors I may now 
add Riccioli in Amageſt. nov. Bonon. 165 1, p.369 
-of vol. 1; who ſays, In 365 ſolis eclipſis fuit, 
anno Nabon. 1112 die 22 Payni menſis, ut re- 
fert Theon in commentario, fuit die 16 Martii.“ 
Thus he has made the matter ſtill worſe, for he 
not only miſtakes the right year, but the right 
month, the right day of the month, and even 
the right calendar by which Theon dates the 
eclipſe in the month Payni 22; which was not 
the retrograde Egyptian year, but tbe fixed 
Egyptian year which began at the conqueſt of 
Egypt by Auguſtus on Auguſt 29, and was 
called 'z&7 AN g, not xαπτ Atyumriovg as 
the retrograde year was. In the latter ca- 
_ lendar the 22d of Payni would in that year 
have coincided with March 10, but in the 
former calendar with June 16, the true day of 
the eclipſe in 364. Theon gives us the right 
date by both calendars, but Riccioli by a ſtrange 
. kind of croſs-purpoſes transfers the date of the 
month by one calendar to the date of the year 
by the other, and thus makes a monſter of the 
whole. Would theſe learned men have done 
thus if they had applied themſelves to Chrono- 
logy ? Nay if they had even conſulted their 
own ſcience of aſtronomy, they would have 
found no ſolar eclipſe in 365 either on March 10 
or June 16. Thus we ſee, that even phyſical 


phi- 
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Philoſophers can not only with as much negli- 
gence as other men, but even with ſcientific 
confidence make aſſertions directly againſt the 
face of plain truth, juſt as our modern philo- 
ſophical and metaphyſical Unitarians do in 
cvery page directly againſt the truth of hiſtory, 
chronology, language, grammar, and every 
part of ſpeech! And if any one of them tells 
an idle and falſe tale, the reſt will moſt certainly 
copy it, and even make it worſe ; mala fides creſcit 
eundo. The words of Theon concerning this 
eclipſe are theſe, z&r Aryvrriovs Tw er, py ty Ger 
aro NaſSoverogov it Tw 1d Tov H Mer Je. 
Ad ev eg e Th A Tov Town. Comment. Lib, 6. 
Now the former of theſe two dates coincided 
with June 16 in 364, as I have ſhewn in Crit. 
Obſerv. vol. 2. p. 43%; and that the latter date 
coincided with June 10 likewiſe, will obviouſly 
appear, if any one only reckons up the number 
of days from Aug. 29 inclufively to June 16 in 
the next year, they will be found to be 292: 
but Payni being the roth month, if the 9 times 
30 days of the foregoing 9 months be added to 
the 22 of Payni, they make up 292 likewiſe. 
In caſe there be a difference of 1 day, it ariſes 
only from the different places of the biſſextile 
in the Julian and Egyptian calendars. ' What 
a puzzle then have all the philoſophers made 
about a very clear caſe ! and yet it has never hi- 
therto been ſer at rights now at the end of 150 
years! Can we wonder that the ſame perſons 
| ſhould miſtake the meaning of Ptolemy's words 
concerning the obſervations of Hipparchus on 
the equinoxes, who have ſo notorioufly miſ- 
taken the meaning of Theon's words concerning 


the 
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the dates of a ſolar eclipſe? What in- 
terpreterꝶ therefore muſt philoſophic critics be 
of the ſenſe of words in ſcripture either in 
Greek or Hebrew, who have ſhewn themſelves 
to be ſo very intelligent and accurate in their 
own ſphere of ſcience concerning the plain 
Greek words and dates both of Ptolemy and 
Theon ? In fact they ſeem to make no more 
difficulty in exchanging the right and wrong 
days, months and years in thoſe authors, nay 
even whole calendars, cycles and periods, than 
a conjuror would do in changing his and 
balls. Yet ſuch is the ſtate of phy truth 
in this preſent boaſted age of learning, and of 
a ſimilar nature is the degree of either, to which 
our Unitarians alſo have attained! In fine, if 
I was to colle& together all the notorious mil- 
takes, extravagant ſuppoſitions, romances, blun- 
ders and abſurdities of phyſical, metaphyſical 
and Unitarian doctors, it would form an in- 
ſtructive leſſon to the pride of philoſophy to 
teach it the true value of chriſtian humility, and 
cven to teach it the true value of chriſtian hiſ- 
' tory and tradition, which with all their imper- 

fections are no way more liable to error, than 
the ſpeculations of philoſophers have been in 
all parts of knowledge. This then is that iphi- 
loſophy, which at preſent charms all mankind, 
and which would but too often have been 
thought an enemy to reaſon and fidelity, if it 
had not been ſanctioned by a name, which like 
chriſtian charity, is able to cover a multitude 
of fins! It is to be wiſhed therefore that all 
perſons would read more attentively, conjec- 


ture more cautiouſly, argue more accurately, 
N and 


/ 
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and write leſs haſtily, that if they do not pro 
motez has may at leaſt not obſtruct the progreſs 


of knowledge; which defects although in 


other ſciences they may tend only to prolon 

the darkneſs of ignorance, yet in matters o 

religion they excite ill. founded doubts and diſ- 
putes, diſcord, animoſities, indifference to all 
religion and every evil work. Simple error and 
ignorance may be but the natural lot of hu- 
manity, but thę artificial chicanery of Falſe 
knowledge is the diſgrace of literature, the bane 
of ſociety, and the death both of reaſon and 
religion. If ſuch be phyfical philoſophy, what 
judgment muſt we form of her metaphyſical 
ſiſter ? Voltaire ſeems to have thus given her a 
true character, Yanitas vanitatum eft metaphy- 
ſica vanitas; and there is no occaſion for any 
farther evidence of the juſtueſs of this cenſure 
than the following paſſage in a late tract by a 
learned and acute judge If I were to give 
a defmition of the franſcendently noble ſcience of 
metaphyfics, I would call it the art of puz- 


zling, or a ſcience which teaches how to con- 


found reaſon : indeed, when I find one great 
metaphyſician, Dr. Berkley, proving, that 


there exiſts no matter, and another great me- 


taphyſician, Dr. Prieftley, proving, that there 
exiſts no ſpirit, and thus between them reducing 
the whole univerſe to a miſerable void (not to 
mention a thouſand other metaphyſical extrava- 
gancies which this century has hatched) I am 
tempted to infert in my htany a-metaphyſicts libera 
me Domine . By a ſimilar train of ſophiſtical 


* Dr, Geddes in General Anſwer to criticiſms on his 
| new 
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diſputation Dr. Prieſtley is attempting likewiſe 
to prove, that orthodox chriſtianity now holds 
the directly contrary tenets, to what it did ori- 
ginally, Well might the Greeks, when they 
came to their ſober ſenſes, expel ſophiſts from 
ſociety ! In the name of common ſenſe can 
ſuch romancing prolufions as theſe be called 
learning, ſcience and philoſophy ? Rather let all 
thoſe who form any pretenſions to ſuch acquiſi- 
tions, take truth for their object, and reaſon for 
their guide, otherwiſe their A labours can 
be thought of in no better light than as ſolemn | 
trifling ; and yet like children they ſtill daily 
go on to build up houſes with' cards, which 
the firſt puff of wind blows dowa again : but 


_ Thedog-ftar rages, and tis paſt a doubt, 
All bedlam or philoſophy's let out. 


Pore, 


P. 85. In note, . anodnuyoaeyri;.”] It is 

85 in the third account, which Herodotus gives of 
the Scythian invaſion, that the above word oc- 
curs, viz. in Lib. 4 apud initium; and by this 
word employed there he clears up à doubt, 
which ſubſiſted in his two former accounts in 
regard to the epoch, from which the 28 years 
there mentioned are to be reckoned. See alſo 
Crit. Obſeru. vil. 2. p. 11. 
P. 86. Nor far diſtant from the right year 
bis reign.”) For Euſebius places this expe- 
dition of Cyaxares againſt Niniveh in his 13th 
year, and according to my tables it was at no 


new tranſlation of the Bible, p. 24. 1790: A work 
which deſerves better encouragement, ' | 


greater 
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eater diſtance than his 1 5th and might poſſibly 
even in his 14th year, if we allow that he 
advanced againſt Niniveh in the very ſame ſum- 
mer, at the ſpring of which he made peace 
with Alyattes, viz. ſoon after March 5. 

P. 94. Others may be diſcovered here- 
after.”] Add, © Accordingly another Chal- 
dæan period of 432000 years is mentioned by 
Syncellus p. 30, and this alſo is found by M. 
Baily to be ſtill ſubfiſting in the aſtronomy of 
the Bramins in India; it is the length which 
they attribute to the laſt of their 4 ages of the 
world, i. e. the preſent one, called Caliongan. 
See Aron. Orientale Diſc. prelim. p.168 and p.111, 
where M. Baily points out the aſtronomic ori- 
gin of this long period, : | 


— —  — —— ö — — 


Allilons and Correttions in the above Illaſtratiou. 


P. 103. Amnyorr: may ſignify &c]. That 


anyoyrt in Ptolemy, or in general elſewhere, ne- 
ver expreſſes a more preciſe idea than the Latin 
phraſe labentem annum, i. e. that the year is on 
the decline, may be confirmed by the following 
further examples. Plutarch in his life of Ti- 


moleon informs us, that this commander of 


the Greek army in Sicily, gained his great vic- 
tory there over the Carthaginians Ayyovrt jy: 
Aw: if then we can aſcertain on what 

day of Thargelion this battle was faughr, it 
will illuſtrate the meaning of Ayyorr:. Now 
Plutarch happens alſo in his life of Camillus, 
to mention the days which had been lucky or 
otherwiſe to the Greeks, and among others he 
8 a notices 
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notices that the victory of Timoleon was gained 
on the 24th of Thargelion #7» S, I worres ] 
as this was the 7th day before the end of the 
month, there was therefore almoſt a full quarter 

of the month unexpired ; why then ſhould not 
"Ptolemy alfo employ 2yyorr: in a fimilar caſe, 
hen dlmoft a full quarter of a year was ſtill unex- 
, Pired ? And that there is no error in the rext 
of Plutarch in regard to the day in Thargelion, 

appears from what he adds, chat it was on the 


fame day, on which Troy had before been ta- 


ken by the Greeks, according to Ephorus 
and others. 4 n 
Nay, Ptolemy himſelf, likewiſe, affords us 
an example to confirm, that ayyorr: was actually 
ſometimes, at leaſt, employed by 'him in the 
ſame extenſive ſenſe as by Plutarch, and which 
is indeed its proper ſenſe, In Lib. 7. c. 3. he 
ſays, ©& That Timocharis made an obfervation 
of the moon on the 2gth day of the Egyptian 
month Athyr, at the 3zd hour [of night] declin- 
ing, [or Aryvrrioug Ty 9 cov Agvp pg T N- 
vovong] and ſoon after he further aſcertains the 
preciſe time, by adding, that the obſervation 
was made at 3 hours and 1-3 of an hour before mid- 
night; thus we find, that Ayyovoys means here 
a full third before the 3d hour was expired [ 
T xc T (Jie 70 Toy Nov Trept TOS C juoigers Evo TO 
Pdpoxpov) Hou vpe 176 db N N rp 
Tor, QRAN TOY MESONTKFIOY ov- 
voryeT& oyov0;] © ante mediam noctem 7ribus 
temporalibus horis'& equalibus 3h. 20' (fol enim 
in 7 gradu Aquarii erat) colligiturque tempus 
etiam ad dies æquales ante mediam noctem 


ferme horis illis.“ So Trapezuntius . 
4 the 
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the , but the words in italics are not 
in the Greek, they are the tranſlator's own ad- 
dition; whether they. are an erroneous addition 
(as I conceive they are) I leave to others 10 
judge; and ſhall only obſerve, that by mo I 
Xa I ropery d pair olurTIOU is meant, as the 
Greek text ao ſtands, 3 Hours and + (2&) be- 
l 3 
third hour was expired; — it ſhould ſeem that 
Ptolemy muſt mean here hr temporales, be- 
cauſe in 4 or 5 immediately ſubſequent and 
ſimilar obfervations, he in like manner gives 
the dates int by bir temporales and then in- 
forms us to, what ſum of hor equales thoſe were 
equivalent, If there be any error or omiſſion 
in the Greek text, that may make an alteration 
in the concluſion, but I ſee no room to ſuppoſe 
error or omiſſion. | 
P. 136. The autumnal equinox fell on 
Sept. 27, &c.“ ] That is, according to the 
current conſtruction, which the aſtronomers 
pu on the words of Hipparchus and Ptolemy ; 
but according to my own explication the equi- 
no fell on Sept. 26: yet this makes no diffe- 
rence in regard to the prefent computation; 
becauſe as the equinox fell a day ſooner, ſo the 
Egyptian new year fell a day ſooner likewiſe, 

P. 146. “ Theon fails us hete.“] I now 
find, — Pheon's Comment. on this 3d book 
is loſt, and that it was ſupplied by Nicolaus 
Cabaſilla archbiſhop of Theſſalonica about the 
year 12003 but itil] che preſumption contained 
in it againſt there being any error in the Greek 
text remains the ſame, yer the evidence is here- 
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by carried no farther back than to the 12th 


. Century. | 48 | | 
P. 153. In note, There the calendar of 
Calippus might be in vulgar uſe.”] Add, 
© This then may be the reaſon, why in the 
only four inſtances in - Ptolemy, wherein he 
mentions any Greek month along with a. calip- 
Pic date, we find them to be always Athenian 
months, namely, in the four Athenian! dates 
marked in my tables: So that Athenian months 
might have been employed by Ptolemy in the 
_ calippic period, not as Chronologers ſuppoſe, 
becauſe it was in common uſe at Athens (of 
which no teſtimony is extant, and it is directly 
contradicted by Diodorus, as may be ſeen above 
at p.100, in note) but becauſe they might be the 
months generally made uſe of at Nyzicum and 
in the Propontis, where the period of Calippus 
might have been adopted as a popular talendar. 
P. 160. In note, Corrected in the later 
editions.” ] I now find, that there never was 
but one edition of the Greek of Ptolemy's Almag. 
viz. in 1538, at Baſil; but there were 3 edi - 
tions of the Latin tranſlation of Trapezuntius, 
Viz. in 1528, 1541, 1551; the latter ones 
differ in ſome reſpects from the iſt edition at 
Venet. 1528, of which iſt edition Meidler in 
his Hiſtory of Aftron.' ſeems to have had no 
knowledge; and it is valuable on this account, 
that it was made before the Greek edition in 
1538, and from a different MS. namely, from 
one in the Vatican library, as mentioned in the 
8 the two later editions were printed at 
orimbergh. The ſtill more antient _ 

| ' edi- 
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edition of 1515 was made from the Arabic tran - 


Nation, not from the Greek. 


P.'239- To the note add Virgil and 


| Cæſar employ in Latin the phraſe viam illuc fe- 
rentem, to mean the road leading or extending to 


ſuch a place; and Stephens in his Lexicon ſhews, 


that the Greeks employed 95014 ſometimes in 


the ſame ſenſe, as, Odog 81 *Adnv Oe He Hence 


it more plainly appears, that @<covrog in this paſ- 
ſage of Ptolemy may not mean merely follewed 


by or pointing at the 4th day (in order to ſhew. 


thoſe. readers, who were accuſtomed. to begin 
their day at mid-night, that he meant he mid- 
nigbt near the end of the gd day, and not the mid- 
nigbt which began the 3d day) but that Se- 
reg was employed here on purpoſe to expreſs 
that (as he could not determine whether the ob- 
ſervation of Hipparchus was or was not pre- 
ferable to- his correction of it) he therefore tup- 
poſed: the equinox in queſtion to have happened 
at | ſome intermediate point or other, more or. 
leſs, in the interval of 6 hours extending between 
the obſervation at mid · night and the correction, 
which fixed ĩt in the ſubſequent morning. Thus 


eporros becomes a ſubſtitute for 9:ov mpwias, and 


accounts for its omiſſion, by implying as much 
of the ſenſe of de v ,, as Ptoletny judged 
to be proper. His computation nevertheleſs 
might begin at the morning, becauſe he was 
under a neceſſity to fix on ſome preci/e hour, at 
which to begin that, although he was uncertain 
whether he was quite right or not; but by 
the above qualifying phraſe he'guarded againſt 
the dilemina as well 2 he could do. | 


— 
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* P. 109, : In note, for 1 Lib. 2. c. 19 read C. 19. 
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D raſtily and writ ſo haſtily; whereby I ſhould have heen ſpare: 


ſon of mankind with unſulid 
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P. x83. Line 4, for © Ptolemy's inſtrument read. 
inſtrument of Hipparchus/” EO 6 RT NE ag 
P. 199 · In note, for 2A, and 5B, read 5 in both places. 
N. B. a g is always in Ptolemy the mark of I or 4 > 
Query, is this mode of notation to be found in any other 


_ Greek MSS. or printed books? Vid. the fame ow. p. 18 . 


P. zt. Add to note there, % Hipparchus had not the 
ame means in his power to correct his 1 and zd autum- 
nal obſervations, as he had to correct his 4th, 5th and th; 


: becauſe he had not made any vernal obſervation before that 
in the 324 year, the ſame year wherein his-4th autumnal 


one was made. 8 OED 15651 
P. 204. In note, in. pennt. | for ** ſooner than Calvis 
ius read later chan Cal viſtus. ee n 
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P. 8. ſuys, © T have waited in vain for the re- ap- 
ance. of the author of Critical Qbſervations—as he has had ſuf« 
cient time, I muſt conclude that inchnation is wanting; whether 
this'has ariſen from a'confciouſneſt. of want of ability to fulfill nis 
engagement with the public, muſt be left to the conjecture of our 
readers; for with reſpect to this alſo he is fitent.” Defence of Uni- 
farianiji for 1789, Pref: p. 9.-—L cannot ſufficiently expreſs my 


_ aſtoniſhment, that Dr. Prieſtley can thus give himſelf up to 


continual error, ſophiftry, and miſrepreſentation of facts and 


- truths both antient and modern. The real fact is, that I have al- 


ready, in m endix to vol. rformed all that I ever engagea 
arg Jah. & 110 port, e what 1 4 -ptring in 
my Diſcaurſe, i, e. that both the Ebionites and all other ſectaries 
of the firſt two centuries; were believers in the ſubordinate divi- 
nity of the Chriſt. If I have been fince ſilent on this ſubject, it 
is, becauſe I have found nothing in Dr. Pricſtiey's Replies, which 


| was, worthy of my notice or of the author himſelf. As to any 


hints given by me of extending my views farther, they were only 
hints, which however I have nat relinquiſhed, but hitherto 

other ſubjects have engaged all my time; and it were to be withe 
that other philoſophers, as well as Dr. Prieſtley, had not reaſoned 


this trouble of expoſing their want of truth and fidelity; but 1 
ſhall never havemrclination to ſacrifive the plan of this work, fo as 
to render it a mere vehicle of altercation with ſuch writers, as ma- 
nifcft no other wiſh, than only to perplex and confound the rea- 

Sutarion, in order to. give a plau- 


üble appearauce to the prejudices of a religious party. 


